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Thb object of this work is to offer a clear and popular scientific 
account of the facts, principles, and laws which influence our life, 
health, and comfort, as d/wdlers in houses. It will have an immediate 
practical bearing upon the management of domestic affairs, and tho 
course of domestic life ; and is also designed to aid in awakening au 
intelligent and increasing interest in the place of family concourse. 
The work is the result of much studj, thought, and experiment, and 
will afford a more entertaining and useful view of this important 
subject than any other book yet offered to the public. 

It will embrace several departments, viz : 

1. Hbat. — ^Extent of its influence — ^its various kinds o^ movement 
— ^its physiological effects — ^its sources — ^properties and values of fuel 
— various modes of producing and diffusmg neat 

2. LiGHT.—Properties and motions — supposed nature— source and 
composition of colors — ^laws of their harmonious arrangement — ^how 
they affect the eye — how they influence each other — artiflcial light, 
its various sources — ^mechanism of the eye — ^how it is affected by arti- 
ficial light— diseases resulting — ^management of artificial light. 

8. AiB. — Composition — ^influence of each of its elements upon man 
— ^various sources of its impurity in the dwelling — ^rate of its contam- 
ination there — diseases resulting from impure air— its removal — 
ventilation. 

4. Aliment. — Composition and properties of the various alimentary 
substances — culinary implements— cuunary changes of food — ^its pre- 
servation — ^physiological effects of food — ^its course of digestion — ^how 
it contributes to warmth — ^how it produces strength — ^its final desti- 
nation — infiuence of special aliments — nutritive value of food — ^the 
vegetarian question — considerations of diet. 

5. Clkansixg. — Agents employed for the purpose — ^their properties 
and effects — cleansing by mechanical and chemical means — air, water, 
and various household objects. 

Thb Hand-book of Housbhold Science will bo copiously illus- 
trated with new and original designs, and will be adapted to folloVr 
the present class-book, and also for universal reading. 
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TOTOAANS' OHBISIOAI. CHART. 

Published by D. Appoton «fe Co^ 346 ds 848 Broadway, New ToHL 
New Edition, enlarged and impityved. 

This chart, which is adapted to the Author's Class-Book, accom- 
plishes for the first time, for chemistry, what maps and charts have 
long done 'for geography, geology, astronomy, (&c., hy presenting a 
new and yalnahle method of illustration. Its plan is to represent 
chemical composition to the eye by colored diagrams, so that the 
nmnerons facts of proportion, stractnre, and relation, which are the 
most difficult in the science, are presented to the mind through the 
mediun of vision, and may thus be easily acquired and long retained. 
The want of snch an aid has been long felt by the thorghtfol 
teacher, and no other scientific publication that has ever emanated 
from the American press has met with the universal favor that has 
been accorded to this chart. It is invaluable .as an assistant to 
public lecturei|i, to teachers in class-room recitation^ and for refer- 
ence in families. The new edition is five feet by six in size, on 
beautiful paper, and represents more than a hxmdred of the most 
important chemical substances, by means of nearly a thousand dia- 
grams in sixteen different colors. That it may be ])rought within 
the reach of schools, it is sold at the low price of Five Dollars^ 
being the cheapest chart, considering its cost, that is published in 
the United States. 



TOXnOANS' ATLAS OF OHEMISTR7. Pbice |2. 

The Atlas employs the same mode of illustration (in book form) 
as is employed in the " Chemical Chart." The application of the 
diagrams is here much extended, occupying thirteen plates in six^ 
teen colors, and accompanied by 100 quarto pages of beautifully 
printed explanatory letter-press. It is a chart in a portable and con* 
venient form, containing many of the latest views of the science which 
are not found in the text-books. It is designed as an additional aid 
to teachers and pupils, to be used in connection with the author's 
class-book, or as a review, and for individuals who are stadying alonsk 
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PREFACE. 



Thk present yolmne is designed as a popular iatrodnctioii to tht 
study of Chemistry. It aims to present the subject in such a manner 
as to win the attention and engage the interest of beginners, and ii 
especially adapted to the wants of that large class, both in and out 
of school, who would like to know something of this interesting sci- 
ence, but haye neither leisure nor opportunity to pursue it in a de- 
taQed and experimental way. As such will necessarily be more 
concerned to know what £Eicts, principles, and results have been ar- 
riyed at by chemical research, than to trace the routes by which they 
were readied, or the operations by which they may be confirmed.^ 
the following pages will be found chiefly occupied with the explana- 
tion of established principles, and their application to the most prac- 
tical and £uniliar afi&iirs of common Uf e. 

The department of Physics, which cop^iders light, heat, electricity^ 
and magnetism, has been left to Natural Philosophy, where it prop- 
erly belongs and is always treated. Its introduction into Chem- 
istry inyolyes a repetition of topics in the two branches of study ; 
and, in a yolume of moderate size, it crowds out much useful matter 
which ought, on no account, to be spared. A knowledge of these 
agents is of comve important to the chemical student, but so is that 
of mechanics and mathematics. In leaying each to its appropriate 
teacher, the example of some of our latest and best authorities has 
been followed. Descriptions of those chemical substances which are 
not frequently met with, as the rarer metals, are entirely omitted, 
and directions for making experiments haye been much condensed. 
Experimental demonstrations, if not resorted to merely to captiyate 
tne senses by their alluring brilliancy, are highly useful ; but they 
are always accompanied by the oral instructor, and should therefore^ 
to a great extent, speak for themselyes. It is entirely impossibla 

1* 
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in the present adyanced state of the science, to embrace in a popi^ 
Ifu* school-book both that information which learners generally re< 
quire and also directions for a course of experiments sufficiently mi- 
nute to be yaluable. In order, for example, to unfold with any thing 
like clearness the august part which oxygen gas plays in the scheme 
of nature, it has been necessary to abridge the account of the yarious 
processes by which it may be prepared. Where experiments are 
given, the lecturer will supply this branch of instruction ; where they 
are not to be had, it is superfluous. 

Space has been thus afforded to consider the practical and useful ap- 
plications of the science, in which all are interested, with greater fulness 
than is customary in text-books for schools. Organic Chemistry, both 
yegetable and animal, embracing much of agriculture, domestic pro- 
cesses, dietetics, the physiology of digestion and respiration, yentila- 
tion, the effects of alcohol upon the human system, and the relations 
of the yegetable and animal world to each other, and to the atmos* 
phere, has been brought forward into that prominence which its ob 
yious importance demands. If there should eyen be found repetition 
upon some of these points, the excuse must be a desire to impress 
certain great principles deeply upon the mind, rather than to encum- 
ber it with a mass of details, which, in most cases, are forgotten as 
quiddy as they are acquired. By treating of f annilia r things, and 
presenting fcicts and truths alike yaluable and entertaining, in a style 
firee, as £Eur as possible, from technicalities on the one hand and puer- 
ilities on the other, the author has endeayored to adapt the work to 
fireside reading as well as class-room study. 

There is an idea prevalent that Ghemis^ is one of those dry and 
difficult subjects which belong exdusiyely to professors and lecture- 
rooms, and which cannot be invested with popular interest, or suc- 
cessfully taught as a branch of common educatioa How a science 
which gives law to nearly all the processes of human industry, con- 
nects its operations with our daily experience, inyolves the conditions 
of life and death, and throws light upon the sublime plan by which 
the Creator manages the world, can be regarded as lacking the ele 
ments of universal interest, it is not easy to imagine. That it is gen- 
erally looked upon as difficult, may be readily accounted for. The 
science is so recent in its development, and diemists have been so 
much occupied in the field of original research, that but little has 
been done to popularize it Books adapted to elaborate courses of 
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experimental instmction, with ezpensiTe apparattu, and diowing 
iiow all the facts of the science may be confirmed, have been put 
into th& hands of those who have neither time nor means for experi- 
mentinfr with about the same propriety that the higher mathematics 
might be introduced into common schools to verify the truths of 
astronomy. That it should be considered ** hard" is, therefore, quite 
natural But to suppose there is any thing in the n&ture of the sub- 
ject peculiarly difficult, is an error. The fundamental laws of Chem 
istry are as definite, as clear and simple, and as capable'^jf being 
understood by juvenile minds, as those of numbers, which are taught 
in every primary schooL The general notion that it is, pre-eminently 
a science of hard words and intricate principles, has arisen from the 
want of those facilities for rendering the subject lucid and attractive 
which have been employed with such effect in other Inranches of 
study. 

In order to supply this want, and place Chemistry upon the same 
favorable basis, in regard to simplification, with Geography and 
Astronomy, the Author has prepared ft Chart by which the great 
prindples of chemical combination, which constitute the groundwork 
of the science, are accurately and beautifully represented to the eye 
by means of colored diagrams. The numerical laws of quantity, by 
which all chemical combination is governed, are eminently adapted 
to the diagramatic method of illustration, and it seems equally natu- 
ral that a diversity of elements in compound substances should be 
indicated by variety of colors. In proportion as the objects of our 
inquiry are removed beyond direct observation, or, from their nature, 
d<^ not admit of inspection, there arises a necessity for the use of rep- 
resentatives and symbols. Such, in a marked degree, is the fact 
with Cliemistry. It deals constantly with atoms, their laws, prop- 
erties, and relations, but these atoms are beyond the sphere of the 
senses, and it is as impossible to convey a distinct idea of their hab- 
itudes without some form of visual representation, as it would the 
geographical situation of countries, or the distribution of the planeta 
The laws of combination must be learned at the threshold of the 
subject ; and no progress can be made unless these are perfectly un- 
derstood. By the use of the Chart the acquisition of this formidable 
portion of the science is changed from tedious task-learning to agree- 
able pastime. The success of this method of simplifying the subject 
has not only been attested by the most distinguished chemists and 
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educators of the conntiy, but practically demonstrated by nmneroni 
teachers and lecturers. It may not be improper to state that the 
Chart was deyised while the Author was in a condition of blindness, 
during which, for a long period, he was cut off from the use of dia- 
grams and figures as aids to study. The necessity and value of these 
means of illustration were thus brought forcibly to his attention, and 
it became apparent that those who have the perfect use of vision 
lose much by not employing them more eztensiyely. Although 
adapted.to the Chart, the present work may be used without it with 
the same advantage as any other class-book. No pains have been 
spared to give the latest authentic facts and views of the science, and 
the most standard authorities have been consulted in its preparation. 
In the department of Physiological Chemistry the Author would ac- 
knowledge especial indebtedness to the labors of Professor Draper 
and Dr. Carpenter. He would also express his obligations to Dr. S. 
M. Elliott and J. B. Burdsall, Esq., for valuable assistance in the 
preparation of the present work. If his efforts shall have the effect, 
in any degree, of promoting a popular interest in Chemistry by pre- 
senting the subject in a more attractive aspect, the Authc^r't hig^esl 
object will have been attained. 

Niw YoEX, Bnv. IflSL 
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INTRODJCTIOJM. 



Thb importance of a knowledge of Cheniistrj to caca 
person, its yalue to various classes of society, and the ne- 
cessity of making it a fundamental branch of popular edu- 
cation, will be apparent from the following conidderations. 

The physical system of every human being may he looked 
upon as a chemiccU hhoratory, in which exactly the same kind 
of changes are carried on as are produced by the working 
chemist in his shop, and by means of similar instruments ; 
the main difference being, that here, as elsewhere, the ope- 
rations of art are coarse and bungling compared with the 
matchless perfection of nature. Hie chemist finds it neces- 
sary to dissolve all solid substances ; that is, to bring them 
into the condition <^ fluids, in order to separate the various 
elements of which they may be composed. For a like rea- 
son, in order to separate the nutritious from the innutri- 
tious portions of food, it must first be dissolved or digested 
in certain cavities or vessels of the body, provided exclu- 
sively for the purpose. The chemist in his laboratory 
makes use of knives, rasps, and mortars, to cut, pulverize, 
and grind down the substances which he wishes to dissolve. 
The teeth in man perform a similar work ; the incisors (front 
teeth) cut, the molars (double teeth) crush the food which 
is to be digested withb the system. The principal sub- 
stances which the chemist uses to bring solids into the state 
(^ solution are acids, such as vinegar and oil of vitriol ; and 
alkalies, such as pdtash or soda. Precisely the same agents 
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are employed by nature in the living laboratory. The jnict 
of the stomach is acid, while that poured into the intestinec 
is alkaline ; and the class of foods which is not acted upon 
by one is dissolved by the other : in both cases that which 
is capable of forming blood is separated from that which is 
not. To aid and hasten chemical action, the operator stirs 
and agitates the mixtures in his vessels. For a similar pur- 
pose, to facilitiate digestion, the food in the stomach is kept 
constantly in motion by a peculiar action of that organ. 

This parallel may be much further extended by those who 
are acquainted with Chemistry and Physiology ; showing that 
the anijBud system has for one of its great objects, to efifect 
just the same kind of changes in matter which the demist 
produces by artificial means. 

Nor are the chemical operations of the living body carried 
on upon an insignificant scale ; their extent is even more re- 
markable than the nice adaptations of the mechanism by 
which they are conducted. A man of average size, in the 
course of a single year, introduces into his system from eight 
to nine himdred pounds of solid food, above eight hundred 
pounds of oxygen gas, apd three-fourths of a ton of water ; 
making altogether upwards of three thousand pounds of mat- 
ter. The solid and liquid elements contained in the blood are 
carried through the lungs by means of the great circulation 
at the rate of very nearly ten pounds per minute, which is equal 
to the enormous quantity of twenty-five hundred tons in the 
course of a year. The chief object of this perpetual circulaticm 
of the blood is to bring it into ccmtact with atmospheric oxy- 
gen, by which it undergoes a very important chemical change. 
To effect this, no less a quantity than twelve thousand hogs- 
heads of air are introduced mto the lungs annually. Incredible 
as these statements may appear to those not familiar with the 
subject, they nevertheless rest upon numerous and accuratt 
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experiments, and are amcHSg the estabHdied facts of themioal 
physiology. 

As man is thus, from necessity and by nature, a chemkty 
his bodily system being a chemical apparatus, and each act 
of eating, drinking, breathing, and digestion, a chemical ex- 
periment ; and as thiH ch^nical action goes on at a rapid rate, 
involving the conditions of health and disease, and never 
ceasing for an instant from birth to death, it is certainly proper 
that he shoidd understand something of a science of which 
he is himself so complete and wonderful an illustration. Few 
subjects can compare, either in interest or importance, with 
that which informs us of what our physical being is com- 
posed, the character and object of those remarkable changes 
which incessantly take place within us, and the nature of 
our relations to the siurounding world. Physiology, which 
teaches the structure and uses of the various parts of the 
human body, is pursued as a regular branch of study in a 
great number of schools ; it should be in all. But physiology 
is in a laige measure dependent upon chemistry for the ex- 
planation of its principles ; and the discoveries of every suc- 
ceeding year tend to make that dependence more and more 
complete. 

Chemistry possesses also great interest from its application 
to the arts of daily life. It is the object of industry in acting 
upon the outward world to produce two classes of changes 
in the materials whiah it employs. The first are mechanical 
changes, which influence only the forms of matter, as in the 
operations of cabinet-making and cotton-spinning: the second 
are chemical changes, wrought in the nature of the substances 
used, and altering their properties, as in glass-making and 
tanning. In both these cases the changes which take place 
are governed by certam fixed principles or laws, to which 
the workman must conform if he would operate succes^ully. 
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The principles of mechanics, taught by, natural philosophy, 
are quite generally understood ; indeed, as this science con* 
dders only the relations of masses of matter which readilv 
strike the senses, it was very naturally investigated earlier^ 
and has always been a more popular study than Chemistry^ 
which inquires only concerning the relations of invisible atome. 
Yet the laws which control chemical action are as unchange- 
able as those which hold the planets in their places ; every 
kind of matter is subject to them, and no vocation in which 
they are concerned can be pursued to the best advantage 
unless they are clearly understood. The farmer, the miner, 
the metalurgist, the paper-maker, the bleacher, the dyer, the 
druggist, the soap-muiufacturer, the painter, and innumerable 
other craftsmen, are constantly acting upon chemical sub- 
stances — constantly dealing with chemical laws — ^and hence, 
it is clear, require to know what they are. The greatest 
economy of process and perfection of product can only be 
obtained where the principles of a manufacture are distinctly 
comprehended. In such case the skilful operator is enabled 
to work with the natural laws, and not against, or regardless 
of them. It is said that in civil affairs it is always best to 
keep the law on our side, but in dealing with nature this is 
vastly more important ; because when natural laws are vio- 
lated there is no such thing as escaping the penalties. 

A most instructive illustration of the effect of neglecting 
chemical principles, while those of mechanics are thoroughly 
understood and applied, is afforded by the present condition 
of the United States Capitol at Washington. The architect- 
ural beauty and mechanical excellence of that edifice are 
well known ; but the freestone (sandstone) of which it is con- 
structed was selected without due attention to its chemical 
and physical properties, and is totally unfit for its purpose, 
being rapidly acted upon and crumbled^ to dust by the cfomnao^ 
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itmospheric agents. This destructive process has been par- 
tially arrested by the free use of paint ; but the Secretary of 
the Interior has informed Congress that this expedient is 
meffectual, and that unless scientific men come to the rescue, 
and invent some new preparation, which, by being applied to 
the stone, shall completely protect it from the lu^tion of the 
air, the whole structure will be reduced to a mound of sand 
in (me- fifth the time that it would last if built of common 
marble.* It is thus seen that chemical principles are involved 
even in avocations most purely mechanical ; so that the best 
reasons exist for making them objects of universal study. 

Among the various occupations which require a knowledge 
of this science to be successfully carried on, that most noble, 
useful, and universal of all human pursuits, agriculture, 
stands prominent. The farm is a great laboratory, and all 
those changes in matter which it is the farmer's chief business 
to produce are of a chemicM nature. He breaks up and 
pulverizes his soil with plough, harrow, and hoe, for the 
same reason that the practical chemist powders his minerals 
with pestie and mortar; namely, to expose the materials 
more perfectly to the action of chemical agents. The field 
can only be looked upon as a chemical manufactory ; the air, 
soil, and manures are the farmer's raw materials, and the 
various forms of vegetation are the products of manufacture. 
The farmer who rais^ a bushel of wheat, or a hundred weight 
of flax, does not fabricate them out of nothing ; he performs 
no miraculous work of creation, but it is by taking a certain 
definite portion of his raw mat^ial and converting it into new 
substances through the action of natural agents ; just as those 
substances are again manufactured in the one case into 
bread, and in the other, into cloth. When a crop is removed 

* The United States P&tent OfSoe and Treasuiy Building an constructed of th« 
•ame materiaL 
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from the field, certain substances are taken awaj from th« 
ground which differ with different kinds of plants ; and if the 
farmer would know exactly what and how much his field 
loses by each harvest, and how in the cheapest manner that 
loss may be restored, Chemistry alone is capable of giving 
him the desired information. To determine the nature and 
properties of his soil, its adaptation to various plants, and 
the best methods of improving it ; to economize his natural 
sources of fertility ; to test the purity and value of commercial 
manures, and of beds of marl and muck ; to mingle composts 
and adapt them to special crops ; to improve the quality of 
grains and fruits ; to rear and feed stock, and conduct the 
dairy in the best mamier, farmers require a knowledge of this 
science. Nor can they, as a class, much longer afford to be 
without it ; for it has always been found that the application 
of scientific principles to any branch of industry puts power 
into the hands of the intelligent to drive ignorance from the 
field of competition; so that as discoveries multiply, and 
information is diffused, those farmers who decline to inquire 
into the principles which govern their vocation, or who prefer 
the study of politics to that of agriculture, vrill have occasion 
to groan more deeply than ever over the unprofitableness of 
their business. 

As agriculture in this country has no established system 
of collegiate education, such as is possessed by the other pro- 
fessions, the rudiments of those sciences upon which it 
depends should be communicated to the young in conunon 
schools and academies throughout the land. It is not 
expected that Chemistry can be taught in a full imd com- 
plete mamier in ordinary schools; but very much of its 
general principles may and should be inculcated there, so that 
if higher advantages are not subsequently afforded to the 
pupi^ he will be enabled to pursue the subject privately, in 
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whatever application of it his busmess may chance to re* 
quire. 

There are also potent reasons why Chemistry should be 
embraced in a liberal system of mercantile education. Tht 
extent to which a vast yariety of commercial articles are adul- 
terated, for fraudulent purposes, and thus greatly deprecia- 
ted in value, is little suspected by those unacquainted with the 
facts. These gross imposdtions upon the public cannot be 
arrested by penal enactments ; the only efifectual way of pre- 
venting them, or of sheltering the community from their 
effects, is for the merchant to possess himself of the necessa- 
ry knowledge to determine between spurious and genuine 
articles. 

It is eminently proper also that Chemistry should be taught 
to girls. In the present arrangements of society, domestic 
duties, either by supervision or direct performance, deyolve 
chiefly upon females ; and household operations, such as the 
cooking and preparation of food for the table, the preserva- 
tion of £ruits and meats, and the various processes of clean- 
sing, can only be .best performed when the principles of 
Chemistry are well understood. It is also worthy of consid- 
eration, whether substantial information upon this subject 
might not be beneficially substituted for much of that trivial 
knowledge which is imparted in fashionable female education. 

But besides those more palpable benefits which spring from 
the application of Chemistry to daily business, there are others 
connected with the mind itself, which deserve to be noticed 
in this place. The superiority of the natural sciences over 
all other objects of study, to engage tiie attention,, and awaken 
the interest of pupils, is conceded as a fact of experience by 
the ablest teachers. This cannot be otherwise ; for the iofi^ 
nite wisdom of the Creator is nowhere so perfectly displayed, 
!• in the wonderful adaptation which exists between the 
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young unpeiverted jjmnd, and the natural world with whicli 
it is encompassed. 

On one hand there is the realm of nature, endless in the 
variety of its objects, indescribable in its beauty, immutable 
in its order, boimdless in its beneficence, and ever admira- 
ble in the simplicity and harmony of its laws ; on the other, 
there is the young intellect, whose earliest trait is curiosity, 
which asks numberless questions, pries into the reason of 
things, and seeks to find out their causes as if by the spon- 
taneous promptings of instmct. The study of nature is 
therefore the most congenial employment of the opening 
mind, and one of its purest sources of pleasure. Every fact 
that is learned becomes a key to others ; every progressive 
step discloses wonders previously unimagined. The more 
we acquire, the greater is our desire to learn, while each ad- 
vance multiplies the sources of delight instead of exhausting 
them. 

But the advantages of studying the natural sciences are by 
no means confined to the interest or enthusiasm which they 
are capable of exciting. They are also eminently fitted to 
train the nund to habits of careful observation ; to teach it 
discrimination in deciding upon evidence, caution in forming 
opinions, method in study ; to discipline it to patient and per- 
severing efibrt, and store it with valuable knowledge. And 
yet, in our current systems of instruction, how frequently is 
the mind cut off from the glorious works of Almighty power, 
and directed to the crude and imperfect performances of 
man! how often does the bright voliune of Creation, "writ- 
ten," to use the impressive words of Lord Bacon, " in the only 
language which hath gone forth to the ends of the world 
unaffected by the confusions of Babel," remain a sealed 
book, while the youthful mind is inflated with fictitious 
leamipg, or occupied in acquiring the least valuable kinds of 
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information ! It is not to be forgotten, that so long as men 
neglected the study of nature, despised experiment, resorted 
to fanciful theories for the explanation of all natural occur- 
rences, and wasted their energies in aimless and sterile spec- 
tdations, society remained in a condition of barbarism, and 
learning was only an empty boast, a something of which the 
great mass of mankind knew absolutely nothing, and which 
was of little service to those who possessed it. But when at 
length men became the students of nature, when they began 
to appreciate the significance of her facts, and to search for 
them with earnestness, then came the knowledge which put 
stagnant society in motion, which conferred power upon the 
masses to elevate and improve their condition. Then came 
the discovery of the New World, of the art of printing, of the 
telescope, the microscope, the steam-en^e, the chronome- 
ter, the power-loom, the steamboat, the locomotive, the elec- 
tric telegraph, the daguerreotype, and ten thousand other 
inventions in all the departments of hiunan activity ; and 
which constitute but the beginning of what yet remains to 
be done. The benign results which thus flow from the study 
of natural science, are in an eminent degree characteristic of 
Chemistry. Its principles are of universal import, of the ut- 
most breadth of practical application, and are involved in all 
the vicissitudes of being which we daily contemplate around 
us. And in acquainting ourselves with them, we may not 
only gain a deeper and clearer insight into the wonders of 
existence, but we shall likewise obtam the most striking 
proofs of the wisdom of the Great Maker of the Universe. 
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INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 



NATURE OF THE SCIENCR 

1. The creation by whicli we are surroimded can only m 
tindergtood in all its parts by that Omniscient Being who is 
its author. The mind of man is capable of learning a great 
deal about it, but it cannot comprehend the whole ; because 
its powers are limited, while the works of God are infinite. It 
has been found necessary, in exploring the domain of nature, 
to cut it up, or parcel it out into sections ; in order that each 
mind, by being confined to a field within the range of its ca- 
pacities, may observe and study to the best advantage. 

2. The vast realm of natural knowledge thus becomes 
marked out into divisions, which are known as the depart- 
ments or branches of natural science. Our knowledge upon 
the subject of light, for example, forms the science of Optia ; 
the science of Geology treats of rocks ; Botany, of plants ; 
Anatomy, of the structure of the body, and Pafkology of its 
diseases ; Astromrmy, of the stars ; Meteorology, of the weath- 
er ; and Zoology, of ammals. These distinctions, it is to be re- 
membered, do not exist in nature, for there all is linked and 
blended into one great system. They are entirely artificial, 
and created only for convenience of study. 

In etadying the natnral world, why is it neoeesary to divide tfc into ports oi 
■ectioDS? 
Wliat are theie diviBions colled? Are they notural or artificial f 
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3. If now you ask the geologist whether all forms of rotki 
are made up of the same kmd of substance, or why Ihne- 
stone grows lighter in the fire, wmle soapstone remains un- 
changed, and coal disappears ; or if you seek to know of the 
zoologist why the various parts of a young anhnal cannot be 
formed out of water as wel^ as milk ; or if you inquire of the 
botanist of what materials plants are fanned, and why they 
will not all grow equally well upon the same soil ; or if you 
demand of the pathologist why pure air is healthful, while 
impure lur produces disease — ^they will all tell you that they 
cannot answer these questions without calhng in the aid of 
another science, upon which each depends ; and that science 
is Chemistry. 

4. It is the proTince of Chemistry to investigate th6 prop- 
erties and relations of the atoms or particles of which aU 
matter is composed. It teaches us of what the various sub- 
stances in nature, the earth, the ocean, the air, the trees and 
plants, our own bodies, and those of all animals, are made. 
It shows us the nature of the changes which these substan- 
ces are constantly imdergoing, the number and properties of 
their elements, and the laws which govern their union and 
separation : in a word, it embraces the study of all kmds of 
matter in nature which are accessible to man. 

5. Chemical JSlemenis. — The globe upon which we live is 
made up in its various parts of several distinct kinds of mat- 
ter, very unlike each other in properties, and called simple 
bodies or chemical elements. If the earth were composed 
of but one kind of substance, as iron or sulphur, there would 



How are the diffBrent sdenoes related to Cbemistiy? 

What ia the province of GbemiatiyT What kind of information do we gel 
ftomChemiatry? 

If the earth were compoaed of but one Idnd of matter, why ooQld there be no 
such thing aa Chemistry T 
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be no Bucli thing as Chemistry ; for this science grows out of 
the relations of different sorts <^ matter to each other. 

6. Chemical Actum, — ^These elements are subject to the 
.cperation of chemical forces, by which their atoms are made 
to change places, and enter into new conditicms. Every per- 
son is familiar with many of these changes. Thus, polished 
hx)nin damp air becomes covered with rust ; sugar turns to 
spirits, and spirits to vmegar ; flesh putrefies and becomes 
unfit for food ; wood decays, or is burned and ccmverted into 
invisible gas ; air, by being breathed, becomes poisonous ; 
rocks are gnawed down by the action of the atmosphere, and 
crumbled into soil ; living plants are built up apparently out 
of the dead earth ; and our own bodies, nourished for a time 
on the products of vegetable growth, at length perish and fall 
to dust. These are examples of what is called chemical 
action. 

7. Simple and Compound Bodies, — ^The chemist divides all 
bodies into two classes, simple and compound. Compound 
bodies are such as can be taken to pieces, or separated into 
parts having dififerent properties. Simple bodies or elements 
cannot be thus separated. A compound body bdng made 
up of simple substances or elements, may be decomposed, 
or divided into its elementary or component parts. Thus 
brass is a compoimd body, and may be shown to consist of 
copper and zmc ; but neither copper nor zinc can be further 
separated : they may be ground, crushed, melted, dissolved, 
dissipated a thousand times, but the copper can be made to 
yield only copper, and the zinc, zmc. 

8. The true Idea of Simple Bodies, — It is not meant that 
all bodies now ranked as elements are certainly so, but only 



Mention some fiimilar exampleB of chemical action. 

What ia the diflbrence between aimple and compound bodiea 7 

What \a the troe idea of an elementary or rimple bodj? 
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that hitherto, In our hands, and exposed to all the various 
agencies which we can bring to bear on them, each element 
has yielded only one Mnd of matter, and no more. Future 
researches may show that bodies now regarded as simple are 
really compound. Potash was for a long time thought a 
simple element, but Davy decomposed it into potassium and 
oxygen, a metal and a gas. 

9. Andlt/sis and Synthesis, — ^Analysis consists in taking to 
pieces a compound body, to find of what elements st is com- 
posed. Synthesis is putting them together agam to form a 
compoimd. Qiuilitative analysis ascertains the qualities or 
nature of the elements forming a compound. QtLantitativt 
analysis determines the quantities of these elements. 

10. Number of the Elements, — In glancing at the vast 
diversity of natural objects, we might at first conclude that 
the elements which compose them are infinite in number, but 
this is not so. Chemists have as yet discovered but sixty- 
five; of these about twelve are reckoned as non-metalHc 
bodies, and the remainder are classed as metals. Of the 
metals not more than one-third are in common use ; the re- 
maining two-thirds being so rare as to be seldom met with. 
The following table contains a list of all the elementary bodies 
at present known. Several of them have been but recently 
announced. The letters or symbols opposite each name stand 
for the substance m the new chemical language (51)* ; and the 
numbers show what quantity of each element is taken when 
it enters into union with another (17). 

^ * These nmnben refer to Becttons. 



What is analysis? What is synthesis 7 What are qixalitati?e and quantl* 
Utive analysis? 

Are the elements innumerable? How many are there? How many are not 
■Mtals? Of the meials, how many are in common use? 
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as 



TABiE OF ELEMENTAEY SUBSTANCES.* 
(Tboee in itdlie» are rare.) 



NAMES OF THE ELEMENTS 





Atomk HUM- 


87»boli. 


ben. 






-AL 


18*69 


6b. 


129-08 


Ar. 


? 


As. 


76- 


Ba. 


68-64 


Bi. 


70-95 


B. 


10-90 


Br. 


78-26 


Cd. 


55-74 


•Ca. 


20- 


*C. 


6- 


Co. 


46- 


.a. 


85-50 


Cr. 


28-15 


Co. 


29-52 


-Cu. 


f 


D. 


81-66 


Do. 


f 


K 


1 


F. 


18-70 


Gl. 


26-50 


-Au. 


98-83 


.H. 


1- 


IL 


f 


1-1. 


126-86 


Ir. 


98-68 


-Fe. 


28- 


La. 


48- 


^Pb. 


108-56 


Li. 


6-43 


-Mg. 


12-67 


-Mn. 


27-67 


-Hg. 


100-07 


Mo. 


47-88 


Ni. 


29-57 


No. 


? 


Nr. 


? 


*N. 


14- 


Oi. 


99-56 


1.0. 


8- 


Pd. 


58-27 


Pe. 


t 



—♦Altiminum 

Antimony (stibium) .... 

Aridvum 

ArBenio 

Barium 

Bismuth «.... 

Boron 

Bromine 

Gadnmim 

—♦Calcium 

■J^Carbon 

Cervum 

•^Chlorine 

Chromium 

Cobalt 

^Copper (cuprum) 

Ihdyrrmim 

Donarvum »,,\ 

3'Hum 

♦Fluorine 

Ghiewum 

— Gold (aurum) 

— ♦Hydrogen 

Ilmemum 

•^ Iodine 

indium 

— ♦Iron (ferrum) 

ZaaUhamum 

.^ Lead (plumbum) 

LUhvum 

— ♦Magnesium 

— ♦Manganese 

- Mercury (hydrargyrum) 

Molvbdenum 

Nickel 

Mobkim 

Nbriwn 

— *Nitrogen, or Azote 

Osmmm 

^-♦Oxygen 

Palladium 

Pdopwm 



* The atoBiie numben are from the laateditton of Graham'a Chomiitiy, and gin 
ib6 latMt ooRttetioni. 

8 
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NAMES OF THE ELEMENTS. 



'*Pho8pliorus 

Platinum. 

-♦Potassium (kalium) 

BTwdiAim 

Buthemwm 

Sdenvum 

♦Silicon 

- Silver (argentum) 

- *Sodium (natrium) 

Strontium 

- ♦Sulphur 

Tcmtahim, or Columhvum . 

TeUurkim 

Terbium 

Thorvum 

- Tin (stannum) 

Tita/rmmh 

Timgsten (Wolfram) 

UramMmh 

Vimadmm, 

Ttt/rvum 

" Zinc 

Zvrcomum 



Atomie iuui»> 
betB. 



82-02 
98-68 
39- 
52-11 
52-11 
89-57 
21-85 
108- 
22-97 
48-84 
16- 
92*80 
66-14 

1 
59-59 
58-82 
24-29 
94-64 
60- 
68-55 
82-20 
82-52 
88-62 



11. Organic and Inorganic Chemistry, — Animala and 
plants grow and continue their bemg by means of what are 
called Organs, as leaves, roots, lungs, stomach, <fec., and the 
products which they form are hence called Organized or 
Organic substances. The chemistry of plants and animals 
is therefore termed Organic Chemistry. On the contrary, 
minerals, water, and air are not produced by organs, do not 
grow ; and the chemistry of these substances is therefore 
called Incyrganic Chemistry. This branch of Chemistry 
opens to us the study of all the elements, and of the com- 
pounds which they form, independent of the influence of life. 
In pursuing Organic Chemistry, however, our studies are 

What are organized Babstanceaf What is Organio Chemiatiy? What is In* 
OTganic Chemistry ? How many elements does Inorganic Chesnisliy tODSider 1 0/ 
hov many limple bodies are organic snbstanoee composed ? 
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limited to about sixteen elements, which compose the entire 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, together with all the great 
rocky masses which constitute the earth's crust. 

12. These elements are marked by stars in the preceding 
table. As they embrace the most important relations of the 
science — physiological, dietetical, and agrictdtural, together 
with numerous arts and manufactures which derive their 
material from the oi^anic world — ^we shall be chiefly em- 
ployed with them in the following pages. 

13. The names of these sixteen elementary substances form 
the left column of the Chart, and they are each represented 
by a square, colored diagram. Single squares . stand foi 
simple bodies, but when joined together they represent com- 
pounds. As a separate color is thus assigned to each ele- 
ment of a compound body> its exact composition is shown at 
a glance.* 

AFFINITY, OR CHEMICAL ATTRACTION. 

14. Elementary bodies possess the property of uniting to 
form 'compound bodies. The power or force by which 

* Cailorine, Carbon, Sulphur, and Rioepl^oraa are represented upon the Chart 
by their natural colors. Fluorine, from its sappoaed resemblance to oxygen in 
properties, has an analogous tint ; Nitrogen is of the color of the air (sky-blue), of 
which it is the chief ingredient. Oxygen, as the sustainer of combustion, and the 
agent which changes the blood item a purple to a florid tint, is represented of a 
crimson color. The bases of the alkaliss hare various shades of blue, correspond* 
ing to the strength of the alkalies which they form. (The alkalies restore the 
blue T^petable colors discharged by acids.) Aluminum, the basis of day, is of a 
clay-color. Silicoui which is said somewhat to resemble carbon, is of a ^fixk. color, 
iron forms gieen-colored salt, and manganese those of a rose color. 



What is said of the importance of the organic elements ? What are theh* names ? 

How are the simple bodies or elements represented upon the Chart t 

What is chemical attraction or affinity? How does it differ from the attraction 

of gravitation and the attraotion of cohesion? Do we study chemical a<Bnitir !■ 

Ita oMMt or its oOb^ ? 
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this union is eflfected, is called chemical attraction, or affinity. 
Chemical attraction is exerted to draw together or unite the 
particles of matter at insensible distances. It differs from 
the attraction of gravitation^ which operates upon masses, 
and at all distances. It also differs from the attraction of 
cohesion, by uniting different kinds of matter ; while cohesion 
binds together only particles of the same kind. Rain falls to 
the ground by the force of gravitation, the particles of ircn 
are united by the force of cohesion, but in lime, the atoms of 
calcium and oxygen are held together by the force of aflfinity. 
Of the cause of this force we know nothing, and can study 
it only by its effects, which are to produce compounds differ- 
ing totally in their properties from the elements which unite 
to form them. 

15. Chemical combination is to be distinguished from me- 
ehanical mixture. Sand and sawdust may be intimately 
mixed, but they do not unite to form a new compound. So 
the two gases which compose the air, nitrogen and oxygen, 
are mixed together, but not chemically combined into one 
substance. 

16. The simple bodies unite in pairs to fonn compounds, 
which are termed binary, because they contain but two dif- 
ferent kinds of matter. The lines upon the Chart, converging 
fijom the left column to the right, represent the affinities of 
the elements. Thus hydrogen and oxygen have an affinity 
for each other, and combine, as the lines passing from them 
show, — water being the product of their union : potassium 
and oxygen are also seen to unite, forming potash : the lines 
from nitrogen and hydrogen meet at ammonia, also those 
from ogsygen and sodium at soda. Compounds formed by 

What 1b the difference between chemUal and mechanical oombinatton t 
How isaflSnity repramited upon tho Chart t What doea th« rtrattura of th« 
Hum vqureMut? 
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ihe union of plain lines are solids ; of broken lin w, liquids ; of 
dotted lines, gases. 

LAWS OF AFFINITY. 

lY. Definite Proportions, — ^Affinity is governed by several 
higbly interesting laws, which constitute the groundwork of 
modem Chemistry. It is a law of affinity, that all chemical 
combination takes place in definite, unchangeable prcportiona 
of quantity. The gases which form water unite in the pro- 
portion of 8 to 1, by weight : 8 ounces of oxygen unite with 
1 of hydrogen to form 9 ounces of water. One oimce of 
hydrogen will not combine with 6, 7, 10, or 12 of oxygen. 
Eight to one are the proportions for pure water, at all places 
and seasons ; nor is it possible to produce it from any other 
proportion of its elements. Eight parts of oxygen unite with 
thirty-nine of potassium to form potash, with twenty-three of 
sodium to form soda, with twenty of calcium to form lime, and 
with twenty-eight of iron to form protoxide of iron. Analysis 
never discovers any other proportions in these compounds. 

18. This law of definite proportions governs the formation 
of all chemical substances whatever; it is universal. All 
stones and minerals, the dirt of which soil consists, every 
vegetable product, and all parts of animal structures, consist of 
elements which are united in definite, unalterable proportions. 

19. Combining Numbers, — ^These combinmg quantities, 
being fixed, may be expressed by permanent numbers, which 
are hence called combining numbej:s. Relatively, these niun- 
bers are always the same, although they are written differ- 
ently upon different scales. Hydrogen, as is evident upon 

Do chemical substances combine in all proportions? What is said of theol» 
ments of water ? of potash ? of soda ? of lime ? of protoxide of iron ? 
What is said of the extent of this law ? 
What are combining numbers ? Are they always the same ? 
3* 
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the Chart, combines in the smallest proportion by weight of 
any known body, and is adopted as the unit upon the scale 
generally used. Hydrogen being assumed as 1, oxygen is 8, 
sulphur 16, carbon 6, and so on; but if oxygen were taken 
as 1, the whole scale would have to be divided by eight ; or 
oxygen at 100 multiphes the scale by 12*5. 

20. This great law of Chemistry is exhibited upon the 
Chart in the clearest manner. The sizes or areas of the col- 
ored diagrams correspond to the combining numbers, and 
thus represent relative quantities to the eye. The hydrogen 
square being the smallest, the oxygen square is 8 times 
larger, the sulphur square 16, the carbon square 6, and the 
chlorine square 35 times larger. Observe that diagrams of 
the same color have exactly the same size throughout the 
Chart. This could not be otherwise, as the combining pro- 
portions are always the- same. Thus, oxygen, wherever 
found, whether in an acid or an alkali, a mineral or a vege- 
table substance, is seen obeying the law of its fixed propor- 
tion ; its square is always of the same size ; and so with all 
the other elements. This great law of Chemistry, so admira- 
bly illustrated by these diagrams, gives remarkable simplicity 
to the science ; enabling the mind both to comprehend and 
to retain its facts with readiness and ease. 

21. Multiple Proportions, — ^When combination occurs be- 
tween two elements in more proportions than one, the larger 
quantities are multiples of the smaller by a whole number. 
Thus carbon and oxygen form two different compounds, 
carbonic oxide and carbonic acid. In carbonic oxide, as the 



By what method is this great law of definite proportions exhibited upon the 
Chart? Why are diagrams of the same color always of the same size? What is 
He effect of this law upon the aoqnisitioa of the science ? 

When the same elements form two or more different compomids, in whal 
proportions do they miite? Give examples. What is said of the nitrogen and 
•xygen group? What is this law called? 
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Chart shows, oxygen exists in but one proportion; in 
carbonic acid the quantity is doubled. In the nitrogen and 
oxygen group, we see a series of five compounds, which dif- 
fer essentially from each other in their properties. The 
amount of nitrogen is constant, but the quantity of oxygen 
varies as the numbers 8, 16, 24, 32, 40 — a simple numerical 
ratio. This is called the law of multiple proportions, 

22. When two bodies unite with each other chemically, 
the proportions which are taken satisfy their mutual affini- 
ties, and the quantities are therefore said to be equivalent to 
each other. Thus the afl&nity of one grain of hydrogen is 
exactly equal or equivalent to that of eight grains of oxygen, 
or thirty-five grains of chlorine. Combining numbers are 
hence sometimes called equivalent numbers, equivalent pro- 
portions, or equivalents; they are also termed combining 
weights, atomic weights, combining proportions, <fec. The 
atomic nimibers should always be associated in the mind with 
the names to which they are attached, because to the chemist 
no such thing as abstract hydrogen, oxygen, or carbon exists. 
It is of their atoms that he invariably speaks. The word hy- 
drogen signifies an atom which weighs 1, the word carbon an 
itom which weighs 6, and the word oxygen an atom which 
ureighs 8. 

23. The law of definite proportions extends to the union 
of compounds, as well as of elements. The combining pro- 
portion of a compound body is the sum of the combming 
numbers of its several elements. The combining number for 
lime is calcium 20, oxygen 8=28 : for water it is oxygen 8, 



What are chemical equivalents? What are combining nmnbers sometimes 
called ? Why should the atomic numbers be always associated with^e names to 
which they are attached? What does the chemist miderstand by thn worda 
hydrogen, carbon, oxygen ? 

How ao we Icam tho combining proportions of a compoond body ? How 
does it appear that 37 is the number for hydrate of lime? 
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hydrogen 1=9. When water and newly burned lime tmite^ 
as in the process of slaking, the quantities are therefore 9 of 
water to 28 of lime, giving 37 for hydrate of lime: thus each 
acid and alkali has its fixed equivalent number. It is im- 
portant that the combming nimibers of the elements upoi 
the Chart should be learned and remembered; the puptf 
should then be required to compute the numbers for the com- 
pounds which they form. Fractions have been omitted, 
whole numbers being more easily retained in the memory. 

24. The term gas is applied to bodies which are neithei 
Bohd nor liquid, but resemble air. Gases unite in definite 
proportions by hulk or volume, as well as by weight. Thus 
water is formed by one volimie or measure of oxygen to 
two of hydrogen, and like simple proportions govern all 
gaseous combinations. But as weighing is the grand pro- 
cess by which all the important laws and facts of Ohemistiy 
have been established, and as the whole language and 
nomenclature of the science, as recognized by all chemists, 
has been conformed to results by weight, these alone are 
represented upon the Chart. Says Prof. Liebig, " The great 
distinction between the manner of proceeding in Chemistry 
and Natural Philosophy is, that one weighs, while the othei 
measures. The natural philosopher has applied his meas- 
\ires to nature for many centuries, but only for fifty years 
have we attempted to advance our philosophy by weighing. 
For all great discoveries Chemistry is indebted to the bal- 
ance, that incomparable instrument which gives permanence 
to every observation, dispels all ambiguity, establishes truth, 
detects error, and guides in the true path of inductive 
science."^ 



What is a gas? How do gaaea combine? Why does not the Chart repre* 
Bent combination by volume ? What is said of the great distinction betwaea 
Natural PhiloBophy andChemistiy? 
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CAUSES WmOH CONTROL AFFINITY. 

26. Bodies combine with unequal degrees qfpoufer, — Cliem- 
cal attraction acts among different substances with different 
degrees of force. Thus carbonic acid will combine with 
soda, forming carbonate of soda ; but if vinegar be brought 
in contact with this compound, it will drive oflf the carbonic 
acid, and take its place, forming acetate of soda. Again, 
the aflfinity of hydrochloric acid for the soda is superior to 
that of the acetic acid ; it will therefore expel it, and form a 
new substance. Nitric acid serves hydrochloric in the same 
way, and it is in turn treated in a similar manner by sul- 
phuric acid. It has been attempted to construct tables rep- 
resenting the order of affinities among different substances ; 
but so many causes disturb the play of this force, that such 
tables are of little value. 

26. Relation of Heat to Affinity. — ^Heat is the great 
antagonist of affinity. As this force draws the particles of 
matter together, heat tends to drive them asunder. By thus 
separating the atoms, and removing them beyond the sphere 
of each other's attraction, it weakens and overcomes chemi-, 
cal union. But when the affinities which bind together a 
compound have been destroyed by the application of a given 
degree of heat, other affinities of a stronger kind are brought 
into action, and the elements arrange themselves into new 
combinations. Thus, heat destroys all organic substances, 
but at the same tune other compounds are formed, which 



Is the force of chemicfd attraction equal among all (rabfltancea? How doei 
▼inegar affect carbonate of soda? Why does hydrodiloric add destroy this com 
pomid? WOiat acid expels the hydrochloric? What the nitric? Why are tables 
showing the order of affinities of little yalae ? 

How does neat overcome chemical nnion ? When heat destroys the alBnities 
of a oompoond, what follows ? 
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resist the decomposmg power of combustion. Heat^ by 
melting solid substances, and thus bringing them into a state 
of liquidity (29), also calls new affinities into exercise, as in 
glass-makbg (296, 303). 

27. Influence of Light, — ^Light ex^is a powerful agency 
in modifying affinity. Hydrogen and chlorine gases min- 
gled together m the dark do not unite ; but if brought into 
the sunshine they combine explosively. The daguerreotype 
process depends upon the (Jhemioal action of hght, exerted 
upon metalhc plates coated with various sub^^tances. Light 
is also the great agent which controls the growth of vegeta- 
tion, as all vegetable fabrics are built up under its direct in- 
fluence (329). 

28. Effect of Electricity, — Affinity is also controlled by 
electricity, which by many is supposed to be the basis of 
all chemical action. Atoms which are attracted together 
are assumed to be in different electrical states, as opposite 
electricities are known to attract each other. If two slips of 
different metals have their lower ends dipped into an acid, 
corrosion (chemical action) immediately takes place ; and if 
their upper ends are connected, either by being inclined 
together or by a third slip of metal, an electrical current is 
created. This is called a simple voltaic circuit, and involves 
the principle of the galvanic battery. Electrical currents are 
among the most powerful means of producing chemical de- 
composition. 

29. Cohesion. — ^As affinity (Hily takes place among par- 
ticles of different kinds of matter at insensible distances (14), 



What is said of the eflTect of light upon affinity ? Upon what does the da 
gnerreotype process depend ? How does light influence Tegetation ? 

How is electricity supposed to act in controlling chemical action ? In th« 
Yoltaic circuit and (^yanic battery, to what is the electrical current due ? 

Why is cohesion opposed to chemical action? How is cohesion best over 
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cohesion, which holds together atoms of the same kmd in 
masses, must be opposed to chemical action. Substances 
when in the soUd state, even if gromid to a fine powder and 
mixed, very rarely combine chemically. To aflford full scope 
for affinity, cohesion must be completely overcome ; and this 
is best done by melting or dissolving i^e bodies in a liquid, 
that their particles may be brought into the most intimate 
contact. 

30. Uffect of the Nascent State. — ^Elements at the very mo- 
ment they are Hberated from union, in what is called the grow- 
ing or nascent state, often enter into new combinations which 
cannot be fonned under other circumstances. Nitrogen and 
hydrogen, if mingled in the same vessel, do not unite ; but 
when these two gases are set free at the same time, by the 
decomposition of vegetable matter, they readily combme to 
form ammonia. 

31. Catalysis, — Chemical union is also sometimes influ- 
enced in a peculiar manner by what is called presence-action, 
or contact-action, or catalysis. In this case, a body, by its 
presence or contact, induces changes in another, in which it 
taJces no part. Thus if starch is boiled in a httle weak sul- 
phuric acid, it is converted into sugar ; and if at the termina- 
tion of the process the acid be examined, it will be found to 
remain unaltered, both in properties and quantity ; so that 
the smallest proportion of the acid is sufficient to convert 
mto sugar an indefinitely large quantity of starch. The phe- 
nomena of catalysis are not well understood. 



What is said of the combhiatioii of elements Just liberated fh>m union ? Gire a« 
example. 

What is the mode of action of catalysis f Are the phenomena well wadw 
stood? 
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THE ATOMIC THEORY. 

32. It has been proposed to explain the laws of chemical 
combination by what is called the atomic theory. This theory 
assumes, first, that the ultimate particles or molecules oi 
which all matter is composed are indivisible, imchangeable 
atoms ; second, that atoms of the same element are uniform in 
weight, but that in different elements they have different 
weights ; thhti, that the combining numbers represent these 
relative weights ; and fourth, that chemical compounds are 
formed by the union of these atoms with each other. When 
these propositions are admitted, the known laws of combination 
follow necessarily. If bodies unite by atoms, atom to atom, 
their proportions must be definite, and always the same. If 
several sunilar atoms unite, as each is indivisible, they must 
be multiples of each other {multiple proportions) ; and as one 
atom may replace another in a compound, their relation must 
be that of equivalents. This theory has been so universally 
received by chemists, that its terms have become incorpora- 
ted with the language of the science ; so that to say an atom 
of iron combines with an atom of oxygen, is as common as 
to say that a proportion or equivalent of iron combines with 
an equivalent proportion of oxygen. 

33. Of the fonn or figure of atoms nothing whatever is 
known. It is therefore no matter in what shape they are 
represented, as the object is n<rt to mdicate iheb figure, but 
their relations. 

34. If each square upon the Chart is considered to represent 

upon what aasmned gronnda is the atomic theory based ? Do the laws of 
combination result fh>m these propositions? What is said of Jbe roe^tioD oi 
this tlieory by chemists? 

Is any thing known of the form of atoms ? 

How does the Chart gire a clear idea of 12te atomic theory ? 
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an atom, we shall then haye a clear view of the atomic theory. 
Single atoms are seen to combine to form compoimd atoms : 
thus an atom of water contains two elementary atoms, of 
siHca four, and an atom of gluten eighty-four simple atoms. 
Until the announcement of the atonuc theory, we had no 
adequate explanation of the uniformity of the proportions of 
chemical combination, or of the nature of the c?iuse which 
renders combination in other proportions impossible. 

85. Crystallization, — ^When certain solid substance's are 
dissolved in hquids or melted, so that their particles are free 
to move among each other, upon the evaporation of the hquid, 
or the cooling of the melted mass, the atoms arrange them- 
selves together in certain regular geometrical fonns, called 
crystals. The process by which crystals are formed b called 
crystallization. Thus, when common salt crystallizes, its at- 
oms arrange themselves in the form of dice or cubes. Alum 
assumes the form of a double pyramid placed base to base. 
- 36. Attraction, in causing atoms to cohere so as to form 
solid masses, seems not to act equally all around each atom, 
but between certain sides or parts of one atom, and corre- 
sponding parts of another ; so that when allowed to unite ac- 
cording to their natural tendencies, they always assume a 
certain definite arrangement. This property of atoms has 
been called their polarity, because in these circumstances 
they seem to resemble magnets, which attract each other 
only by their poles. When the arrangement of its atoms is 
not crystalline, a body is said to be amorphous. Any change 
which tends to permit freedom of motion among the atoms 
of amorphous bodies, favors the reaction of the polar forces, 
and promotes crystallization. 

What are aTstato? What is crystallization? What form do the cryBtato of 
eommon salt assume? What those of alom? 

What is said of the polarity of atoms ? In this property, what do they resemble ? 
What is an amorphous body ? 
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37. The power with which atoms aiTange themselves iu 
the crystalhne order is seen in the freezing of water ; as the 
particles assume their new position, the water expands with 
a force sufficient to burst the strongest iron vessels, or to rend 
6ohd rocks. 

38. Blows, continued vibration, friction, and variations of 
temperature produce changes m the molecular arrangement 
of metals ; and it is thought that the axles of railroad-cars, 
though at first constructed of tough and fibrous wrought- 
iron, may from these causes acquire that crystalline and brittle 
structure which they often exhibit upon breaking. Crystals 
of the salts often contain water, called the vrater of crystaUi- 
zation. These, when exposed to the air or to heat, part vnth 
this water, lose their transparency, turn white, and fall to 
powder: this is called effloresceifice. Others attract vfater 
from the air, and this is Imown as deliquescence, 

39. The primitive geometrical forms which crystals assume 
are divided into six classes or systems, and in each of these 
classes there is a vast number of secondary forms. Thus in 
carbonate of lime, 680 modifications of crystalline form have 
been described. As the subject of crystalline forms, to be 
made interesting, requires full details, we must refer the in- 
quiring student to the complete treatises upon Mineralogy 
and Crystalography. 

40. When the same body possesses the property of being 
crjrstallized in two different systems, it is said to be dimor- 
2)hou8. Isomorphous bodies are such as have the property 



What is said of the force with which atoms arnmge themselyes in the OTstaUine 
fonn ? Give an example. 

What is said of the effect of blows, iHction, and vibration of the.'azles of raitcars ? 
What iB efflorescence ? What is deliquescence ? 

How many primitiTe geometrical forms do crystals possess ? How many Beooo* 
lary forms of carbonate of lime hare been enmnerated T 

What is a dimorphous body ? What are Isomorphous bodies ? 
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of replacing each other in crystals, without giving rise to 
new figures. Ten groups of isomorphous bodies have been 
discovered. 

41. Isomeric compounds »ire such as contain the same 
elements, in the same proportions, and yet have different 
properties. Formerly it was supposed that compounds hav- 
mg the same chemical constitution must necessarily have 
the same qualities, but such is now proved not to be the 
fact. Spirits of turpentine, the oil of lemons, oil of juniper, 
oil of black pepper, and oil of bergamot, as is seen upon the 
Chart, contain equal amounts of carbon and hydrogen, yet 
their properties are very different. Oil of roses and iMumi- 
nating gas are also identical in ccwnposition. The difference 
of properties in isomeric bodies is accounted for by supposing 
that the atoms or molecules are differently arranged in the 
different cases, as is represented by the Chart. 

42. Allotropism, — Chemists have lately shown that many 
of the elements may exist under two or more different con- 
ditions, called allotropic states. In one state they readily 
exert their usual active properties ; in the other tihiey seem 
passive, and as it were torpid. Thus the diamond is the 
passive foim of carbon, and it can hardly be made to bum 
in oxygen gas ; while lamp-black, which is one of its active 
forms, is so highly combustible that it often takes fire spon- 
taneously in the open air. It has been suggested that these 
conditions of the elements are retained when they enter mto 
combination. 



What are isomeric compounds? Give examples. How is the difference of proj^ 
(Tties in these oompomids accounted for ? 
What are allotropic states ? What examples are offered ? 
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THE NOMENCLATURE. 

43. The chemical nomenclature is a system of naming, in 
which the structure of the terms employed expresses the 
composition of the substances to which they are apphed. 
This nomenclature is the most perfect to be found in any of 
the sciences. It is very simple, and gives the mind great 
power over the subject. 

44. In the case of simple bodies, the rule is to retain the 
old established terms ; but when a new element is discovered, 
to give it a name expressive of some leading property. Thus, 
chlorine takes its name from its greenish color, and iodine 
from its purple vapor. All the lately discovered metals are 
distinguished by a common termination, as potassium, sodium, 
platinum, &c. 

45. Compound bodies are of three kmds, acidsy hoses, and 
neutral bodies, or those which possess neither acid nor basic 
properties. Acids are usually known by the following prop- 
erties : a sour taste, a power of altering vegetable colors 
(changing blues to red), and the property of combining with 
and neutralizing or destroying the properties of the bases or 
alkalies. 

46. A large nulhber of the acids are formed by the union 
of oxygen with other bodies ; they are then named from tho 
element with which the oxygen unites. Thus, sulphur with 
oxygen gives sulphuric acid, carbon with oxygen gives car- 
bonic acid, phosphorus with oxygen forms phosphoric acid. 
Acids in which there is no oxygen are named from both their 



What is the chemical nomenclature ? What is said of it ? 

What is th9 role in the case of simple bodies? Give examples. 

How are compomid bodies divided ? What are adds ? 
. How are a large number of the adds formed ? How are these named ? GiTS 
tzamptoi. How are adds named whidi contain no oxygen? Whoo the sami 
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dements : thus, hydrogen and chlorine form hydrochlorio 
acid, hydrogen and fluorine hydrofluoric acid. When differ- 
ent acids are formed by the union of the same elements in 
different proportions, they are distinguished by terminations 
and prefixes. The termination ie describes the strcoigest, 
0U8 a weaker, and the prefix hypo, which means imder, a still 
weaker acid. Thus nitric acid contains a higher proportion 
of oxygen than nitrot^ acid, and this more than Ay^Tonitrous 
acid (see Chart). The prefix hyper means more, as hyper- 
chloric acid, or more commonly jperchloric, which contains 
more oxygen than chloric acid. 

47. Bases are distinguished by their power of combining 
with and neutralizmg acids. They include the alkalies, which 
hare a peculiar acrid taste, as lime, called the alkaline taste ; 
and haye also the power of restoring vegetable blues when 
destroyed by an acid. Besides the alkalies, bases also com- 
prehend those metallic oxides which do not exhibit these 
alkaline prop^iies, but yet unite with acids. 

48. Most of the bases are formed by the union of oxygen 
with another element, commonly a metal; as oxygen with 
iron, termed oxide of iron, oxygen with potassium, oxide of 
potassium, <fec. When oxygen combines with the same ele- 
ment ui different proportions, forming several oxides, its quan- 
tity is indicated by the use of prefixes. Thus proto indicates 
one equivalent or the lowest proportion of oxygen ; deuto, 
twD, and trito, three, equivalents of oxygen. Per is used to 
express the highest degree of oxidation, and is often applied 



etementa fonn different adds, how are they distinguished ? What is the meaning 
or»c,of (nw, of hypo, ofkyper, or per ^ 

How are bases distinguished? What bodies are comprehended by the term 
tMises? 

How are most of the bases formed ? How is the quantity of oxygen in an ozkto 
denoted? What does proto indicate? Deuto? Tritot How is^er useAt 
What are tfitkixides? What are ^M^itioxides? 
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to the deutoxide and tritoxide. Some oxides, which have 
such inferior basic properties as not to combine with acids, 
are termed 5w6oxides. jBmoxide is equivalent to deutoxide; 
and sesquio:ddes are those in which the oxygen is in the pro- 
portion of one and a half to one, of the element with which it 
is combined. (See Chart, Binary Compounds.) 

49. The acids and alkalies, although possessing opposite 
properties, have a powerful attraction for each other, and 
Qombine to form salts. By this union the properties of both 
the acids and bases are completely lost, and a neutral salt is 
the result. If, however, there is not sufficient base com- 
pletely to saturate the acid, an acid-sslt, or super-salt, results ; 
while if the base is in excess, a basic-salt, or *w6-salt, is formed. 
Salts are named after both their elements, as phosphate of 
lime, from phosphoric acid and lime. But as several acids of 
the same general name may combine with one base, the salts 
are distinguished by turning the ic of the acid into ate of the 
salt, and ous into ite : thus nitric acid forms nitrates, nitrous 
acid nitrites, and hyposulphurous acid hyposulphites. The 
basic element of a salt is indicated by its usual prefixes ; thus, 
protosulphate of iron is a sulphate of the protoxide of iron, 
(See Chart.) Salts formed from elements containing oxygen 
are termed oxygen-acid salts; those containing no oxygen 
are named haloid salts, from their resemblance to sea-salt — 
chloride of sodium (291). 

60. As oxygen forms oxides, so chlorine forms chlorides, 
bromine bromides, iodine iodides, fluorine fluorides, sulphur 
sulphides, phosphorus phosphides, and carbon carbides. The 

When acids and alkalies unite, what is the result ? Wliat is a wper-salt? What 
a *ub-ealt ? How are salts named ? Example ? When seTeral adds of the same 
general name combine with one base, how are the salts distinguished ? Examples t 
How is the degree of oxidation of the base of a salt represented V What are ozy 
gen-odd salts? What are haloid salts? 

To what compounds are ttfe and uret attached? 
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compounds of these last three substances are known most 
generally by the termination uret, as sulphuret of iron, car- 
buretted hydrogen. 

61. Chemical SymhoU. — ^In the case of most organic com- 
pounds the nomenclature fails, and cannot be made to express 
composition. Another expedient has been happily resorted 
to, which meets the difficulty : it is the use of what are known 
as chemical symbols. For the symbol of an elementary sub- 
stance we take the first letter of its name ; but as seyeral sub- 
stances may have the same initial letter, to distinguish be- 
tween them, we either employ the first letter of their Latin 
names, or add a second small letter. Thus, C stands for 
carbon, CI for chlorine ; and as P is taken for phosphorus, 
E, from kcdium, the Latin for potash, is taken for potassium. 
A symbohc letter represents not only an element, but one 
atom or proportion of that element. Thus, N stands for 
one atom of nitrogen and one of oxygen, which forms nitrous 
oxide. If more proportions than one are to be expressed, a 
small figure is added in the same manner as the powers of 
roots are expressed arithmetically by exponents. Thus, N O5 
represents nitric acid, which contains ^lyq equivalents of oxy- 
gen. A large figure placed before a parenthesis mdicates 
that all included within it is to be multipHed ; thus, 3(S Os -|- 
HO) represents three atoms of hydrated sulphuric acid. 
Some writers dispense with the parenthesis. A collection of 
symbols is called a formula. 

62. Equations and Diagrams. — Chemical changes are 
shown by means of formulae arranged in the manner of an 
equation. The separation of carbonic acid, and the formation 



What takes the phioe of the nomendatiiTe in Organic Chemistry ? What is taken 
as the symbol of an element? When two elements have the same initial letteri 
how do we distinguish between them ? Giye some examples. How is the pro- 
portion oC an elemeatezpressed? Examples. What are fonnnln? 
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of plaster of Paris, when sulphuric is added to carbonate ol 
lime, is thus represented : Ca C Og + S 0| = Ca S 0| 
4- C Og. The substances to be changed, carbonate of lime 
and sulphuric acid, are 
placed at the left; the I 
products of the change, 

sulphate of lime and free OaOc6% T'^'"^^ ca o s Oa 

cai'bonic acid, are seen at 
the right. A still better way of illustrating decomposition is 
by means of lines, such as are shown upon the Chart. By this 
method the foregoing changes appear as in the above diagram. 
Here the substances to be changed and the products of change 
are not only arranged opposite each other, as in the equation, 
but the character of Jbhe change is exhibited more clearly. The 
plain lines show that one of the products is a solid, and the 
dotted line that the other escapes as a gas (16). As there is 
nothing lost during the change, the equivalents upon each 
side, if added together, will produce equal amounts. 

53. It is very important that the nomenclature and the 
use of symbols should be well learned ; and as the conamon 
way of teaching this part of the subject is difficult, tedious, 
and unattractive, it is desirable that beginners should have 
the Chart constantly before them while attending to it. Much 
time and labor wiQ thus be saved, while clear, and therefore 
the most lasting ideas are acquired. 

MANIPULATION, OR THE OPERATIONS OF CHEMISTRY. 

54. Manipulation means hand-work: it is a term apphed 
to all the practical operations of Chemistry. To become an 

How are chemical changes shown ? How are the substances arranged ? Wha* 
la said to be a stiU better way of iUustrating chemical changett 
What is chemical manipulation 7 
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expert manipulator requires great experience, tact, and a 
high perfection of bodily senses ; but many useful operations 
may be executed with but slight practice and few instru- 
ments. The object of all chemical investigation is to ascer- 
tain something unknown in reference to the properties of 
bodies, and this is done in yarious ways. 

66. We determine by taste if bodies are sweet, like sugar ; 
sour, like vinegar ; bitter, as epsom salts ; saline, as common 
salt ; burning, as alcohol ; insipid, as water which has just 
been boiled, or entirely tasteless. The properties of many 
substances are revealed by the odors they emit. Thus the 
peculiar smell of burnt feathers, woollen rags, &c., indicates 
animal substances. Color is an important property of bodies, 
and should always be noticed. Some experience is necessary 
to identify different shades from description ; and the pupil 
will do well to procure slips of paper of a large variety of 
tints, and paste them in a book with the name of the color 
opposite each. 

66. The property of hardness, which is very important in 
reference to minerals, is determined in a comparative way, 
by rubbing or rasping one body against another, and observ- 
mg which is scratched. Thus talc is scratched by gypsum, 
and gypsum by calcareous spar. The diamond scratches all 
bodies and is itself scratched by none. The finger nail also 
affords a good mdication in this way ; soapstone and plaster 
of Paris yield readily to it, while limestone is but slightly 
affected. 

57. Weight is a fundamental property of all bodies ; to 
ascertain it accurately is therefore a matter of great impor- 



How are the properties of many bodies easily determined? What is said ot 
toiarJ 
How do we aaoertain the comparative hardness of bodies 7 
What is said of weight ? Hew is weighing performed ? 
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tanee. When we take a piece of wood in one hand, and a 
piece of lead of the same size in the other, we say that one 
is heavy and the other light. We mean that they are heavy 
and light compared one with the other ; these terms, then, 
always express the comparative weight of eq\ml hulks of 
different substances. We have standards or units of weight 
with which all bodies may be compared, as troy weight, 
apothecaries' weight, <fec. Weighing is performed by means 
of an instrument called the balance or scales. No balance 
should be used, even for the roughest chemical work, that 
will not turn with the tenth of a grain, 
-r^ 68. Specific Gravity, — ^The specific gravity of a body is 
its weight compared with either water or air. SoHds and 
liquids are usually compared with distilled water, gases with 
common air. A cubic foot of water weighs about 1000 
ounces ; a cubic foot of iron weighs 7800 ounces ; it is there- 
fore 7 and ^ times heavier than water, hence we say its 
specific gravity is IS, Gold is 19j times heavier than 
water ; its specific gravity is 19*5. The specific gravity of a 
sohd is obtained by first weighing the body out of the water, 
ind then weighing it suspended in the water, when it will be 
found to weigh less. Tlie weight in air is divided by the 
loss in water, and the quotient gives the specific gravity of 
the substance. The specific gravity of a hquid may be ob- 
tained by filling with it a bottle which will hold just 1000 
grains of pure water, and then weighing it. Such a bottle 
will hold just 1340 grains of molasses, 1840 grains of oil of 
vitriol, 13,600 grains of quicksilver, and only 840 grains of - 
alcohol : these numbers, divided by 1000, give the specific 
gravities of these several substances. 

What ia meant by th9 spedflc grayity of a body ? Whai are solids and liquids 
compared with? Gases? How df we determine the q;>eoiflo gravity of a 9olid ? 
HowofaUqoid? 
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* 
69. Pulyerization, trituration, or comminution is the break- 
ing or grinding down of hard substances into powder. It is 
effected usually in a strwig vessel termed a mortar, made 
of Wedgwood's ware, or porcelam. Fig. 1. 
This operation must be performed upon most 
solid bodies before they can be dissolved. 

60. Solution, — ^The act of dissolving, by 
which a sohd substance, when placed in a 
liquid, disappears, leaving the liquid clear, 
as sugar or common salt in water. A gas may also be said 
to dissolve in a liquid when it is absorbed by it. The liquid 
which effects solution is called the solvent. Infusion and 
digestion consist in steeping or soaking substances in liquids 
in order to dissolve some portion of them. 

61. Precipitation consists in the separation of a dissolved 
substance from the hquid solvent. Spirits of camphor is a 
solution of camphor in alcohol. K water be added to it, the 
camphor separates from the alcohol as a white cloud, which 
soon settles to the bottom : it is precipitated. The substance 
separated from the solution is cjdled the precipitate, the sub- 
stance added the precipitant. 

62. Filtering, — The act of straining, by which solid sub- 
stances (usually precipitates) are separated from liquids. 
Coarse sand or cloth is sometimes used to form a filter, but 
most commonly porous or unsized paper ^blotting paper). 
The paper is cut into pieces of a circular form. Fig. 2, and 
foM^ over, as the cross lines represent. It then readily 
assumes the form Fig. 3, when it is placed within a frinnel 



How is trituratioii performed ? 

What is meant by solution ? What by infusion and digestion ? 
What is precipitation ? Give an example. Which is the precipitate? Whicb 
be precipitant? 
Whatiflflltering? What sabstanoes are used as fllten? 
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which rests upon a stand,* Fig. 4. The filtered liquid is 
called the filtrate. 

Fig. 4. 
Pig. 2. 

Fig. 3. 






63. Decantation is the act of gently pouring off a liquid 
from its sediment, as when a precipitate has settled to the 
bottom. Mix some chalk and water in a tumbler, let it rest 
until the chalk is deposited, carefully cant the tumbler oyer 
to one side, and you will decant the water. 

64. Distillation is the process by which a liquid is evapo- 
rated in one vessel by heat, the vapor conveyed to another 

Fig. 5. 



vessel by means of a tube or otherwise, and there condensed 
by cold into its origmal hquid form. Fig. 6 represents the 

* For minute directions in experimenting, see ^^GrifOn's Chemical Recreations," 
or *< Faraday's Manipulations of Caxemistiy.** 

What is decantation ? 

WhatisdistillattonT What is diy distillation? DestmctiTe distillation t 
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retort and receiver which are commonly used for disfSUaticm* 
The object may be either to separate a liquid from substan- 
ces dissolyed in it which will not evaporate ; or to separate 
two liquids which evaporate at different temperatures, as 
alcohol and water (380). J)ry distillation is the distillation 
of substances without the addition of water. Bestnutive 
distillation is the distillation of substances at a high tem- 
perature, so that then* elements are separated and form new 
combinations. 

65. Heat is ]bhe great agent made use of by the chemist 
to produce changes in matter, hence Chemistry has been de- 
fined as " philosophy )by fire." The spirit-lamp is the most 
convenient means of producing heat, as alcohol when burn- 
ing produces a very high temperature, but little light and no 
smoke. In the absence of the common spirit-lamp, the stu* 
dent may make one by inserting the tin or brass tubes of an 
oil-lamp through a cork, and fitting the cork tightly to a 
wide-mouthed vial. A common cotton wick is employed, 
but when not in use it should be closely capped to prevent 
evaporation. 

MEASUREMENT OF HEAT. 

66. Variations of temperature are shown by an instrument 
called a thermometer or heat-measurer. It acts upon the 
general principle that heat expands all bodies and cold con- 
tracts them. A narrow tube of glass terminating at its 
lower extremity in a bulb, filled with colored alcohol, or 
most commonly with quicksilver, is attached to a frame or 
case. The bulb being dipped into water in which ice is 

Wh ' Is tho spiriMamp tlte best meaoa of producing heftt for the chemiflt ? 
Wi at !b tho principle of the thermometer ? How is the freezing point obtained? 
How the lx>iL'r? point? 

5 
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xneltiDg, the posi&m of the mercmy b marked^ and called the 
freeang jxHiit^ or, more properly, the pcHnt of meltiDg ice. 
The bulb is then dipped into boflmg 'water;^ the mercmy ex- 
pandsy and the hdght to which it rises is marked as the boil- 
ing pdnt 

67. In the centigrade thermometer, which is used in 
France, the space upon the scale that intervenes between the 
freezing and Ixnling points is marked mto 100 equal divisions, 
called degrees. The zero, or cipher from which we be^ to 
count, b therefore the freezing point, and 100^ the boflmg 
point. This is the most natural and perfect scale. Beau- 
mer's thermometer, used in the east of Europe, has the same 
space upon the scale divided into 80^ ; and Fahrenhdt's ther- 
mometer, the one used in this country 
and England, has the same portion of 
the scale divided into 180^ ; but what 
is very singular, it has the zero, or 
pdnt at which we commence count- 
ing, fixed at 820 below the freesdng 
point ; so that from zero to the bofl- 
ing pdnt we have 180°+ 32°= 212°. 
The centigrade thermometer is repre- 
sented by the letter (C), Reaumer's 
by (R.), and Fahrenheit's by (F.). 
^e degrees above zero are marked 
with the fflgn ( + ), those below vrith 
the sign ( — ) : see Fig. 6. 

The following table exhibits several interesting facts in re* 
gard to temperature : 




How are the spaces between those two poinls divided in diflbrent thennonw- 
ten? Which is the most natoral scale? How are degrees abcTS and helow th« 
MTO point distinguished ? 
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OieateBt artifioial oold measured (Faraday) -166® F. 

Gzeatest natnnd oold obeerved by a '* yeiided" ther- 
mometer (Sabine) 66^ 

Estimated temperature of the planetary spaces 

(Fourier) 68o 

^ 3£ercTiry (qnieksilver) freezes 89^ 

A mixture of equal parts of alcohol and water freezes 7^ 
^ Ice melts + S20 

- Greatest density of water 89*8^ 

Mean temperature at the equator 81*5^ 

^ Heat of human blood 98^ 

Highest natural temperature observed (of a hot wind 

in Upper Itol>**—Burkhardt) 117'80 

Alconol boils 172-940 

- Waterboils 21SP 

Tin melts 4ASP 

Leadmdts 6120 

Mercury boils BdQO 

Bed heat (Daniel) 9800 

Heat of a common fire (Daniel) 1141o 

Srass melts 18690 

saver melts 2288© 

Cast-iron melts 8479^ 

68. Ihermometers should never be suddenly plunged into 
yeiy cold or very liot water, as the glass is liable to crack ; 
and the indications of thermometers bought at the shops oi 
instrument-makers ought not to be trusted, unless they are 
at first carefuUy compared with some well-known standard 
instrument. The mercurial thermometer is capable of meas- 
uring accurately only about 600 degrees of heat ; tempera- 
tures higher than this are shown by instruments called 
pyrometers, which operate by the expanMon and contraction 
of solid bodies. 



WhaftprecantioDSBhaiildbeobfleryediiiufllDgthermometenT Inbiiyliigthemt 
What is the Umit of the tndicattoos of the merouial thermometer f How aii 
Wg^lenqMntaresmeasared? ^ 
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OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS, AND THEIR 
COMPOUNDS. 

OXYGEN. 
Symbol O, equivalent 8. 

69. This is the most important of the elements. It is in 
some way concerned in nearly all chemical changes, and in 
most of them it takes a yery prominent share. As we shall 
be Auch in its company in the following pages, it will be 
well to make its acquaintance first. 

10. Properties. — ^The condition of oxygen is that of a gas ; 
that is, it resembles common air, which is a mixture of sev- 
eral gases. Some gases when exposed to great cold are 
brought down to the liquid, and eyen the solid state (168), 
and others are condensed into liquids by pressure : but no 
d^ree of cold or pressure ever yet applied has been able to 
overcome or destroy the gaseous properties of oxygen ; chem- 
ical force alone can do this. Oxygen is transparent, coiorless, 
tasteless, and inodorous, like common air ; it is about one- 
tenth heavier than that body, and possesses the same me- 
chanical properties. It acts neither as an acid nor an al- 
kali, and is dissolved sparingly by water, 100 gallons ab- 
sorbing about 4j of the gas. The term oxygen signifies 
acid-former. It was applied by Lavoisier, who supposed it 
to be the active principle of all acids, an opinion now known 
to be false. There is reason to believe that oxygen is capable 
of existing in two allotropic states (42), a passive or quies- 
cent state, and an active condition, in which its affinities are 

What is said of oxygen ? 

!n what state does oxygen exist ? What force alone can change it into a liquid 
.>r tdtV condition ? What are its properties ? What is the meaning of the term 
>T Why was it so named? What is ozone 7 
5* 
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greatly exalted. The ozone, discovered in the atmosphere by 
Prof. Schonbein, concerning which much has been said, is 
supposed to be the active form of oxygen. 

Yl. Preparation, — ^We prepare the purest oxygen, and in 
the readiest way, from chlorate of potash. A portion of this 
salt is powdered, dried, and mixed with about one-fourth its 
weight of black oxide of manganese, or oxide of copper, and 
heated in a flask, retort, or tube, over a spirit-lamp. The 
gas comes off copiously, and is collected in jars over water. 
The pneumatic trough, which is used for this purpose, may 
be any convenient vessel, containing a shelf, and holding suf- 
ficient water readily to fill a jar placed within it, which is 
then mverted and put upon the shelf. The water in the 
trough must cover the mouth of the jar. The gas is deliv- 
ered by the tube at the open end of ihe jar, through which 
it rises, displacmg the 
water, and gradually fill- 
ing the vessel. This ar- 
rangement is shown in 
Fig. 1. The oxide of 
manganese or copper is 
not in any way changed ; 
it acts by catalysis (31), 
promoting in a very high 
degree the decomposition 
of the chlorate. Chlo- 
rate of potash costs about one dollar per pound, and one 
oimce will yield about two gallons of the gas. Oxygen may 
also be prepared by exposing a mixture of bichromate of 
potash and sulphuric acid, or peroxide of manganese and 

How is pure oxygen gas best obtained ? What is a pneumatic trough ? How 
Is the oxygen collected? How dora the manganese act in promoting docompo- 
1? 

6* 
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■ulphuiio acid, to heat. 
When chlorate of potash 
b used, the decompositioii 
may be thus expressed. 

72. Extent of its Diffusion. — Oxygen is by far the most 
widely diffused of all the elements. It constitutes one-fifth 
by wdght of the atmosphere, eight-ninths of the ocean and 
aU other waters, nearly one-half of the solid rocks that com- 
pose the crust of the globe,— of every solid substance we 
see around us, the houses in which we live, the stones and 
soils upon which we tread, and much more than one-half of 
the bodies of all living animals and plants. This is shown 
by the predonunanoe of the red color upon the Chart 

73. The discovery of oxygen was made by Dr. Priestley, 
in 1774, and it has been justly pronounced "the capital dis- 
covery of the last century, rivalling in importance ^e great 
discovery of gravitation by Newton in the preceding cen- 
tury." It disclosed the phenomena of nature in an entirely 
new aspect, exploded the old theories, and laid the founda- 
tions of modem chemical science. A glance at the Chart 
shows that oxygen has a very wide range of comlnnation. 
It unites with kll the elements except fluorine, forming com- 
pounds termed oxides. The act of combination is called oxi- 
datum ; the separation of oxygen from a compound is termed 
deosddation. 

74. Oxygen a Sustainer of Combustion. — ^The leading 
property of oxygen is the intense energy with which it unites 



What If nid of the dURukm of oxjgeot 

WhateffiBCtdidthediaooTayofthiagasprodooeiipoofoieiioeT What ttriUng 
flKt ooneerning oxygen doea a glance at the Chart rereal 7 What ia oxidation 7 
WhatiadeoxidatkHif 

What lathe moat important property of oxygen? What ia said of oxygen aa a 
fiqiporter of combuitiont Oiye examiOeB. What caoaea the light and heat in 
•onhoatlon? Why aie tfa^ leai hitenae when conibnation takea plaoe hi the airt 
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with other substances. So vehement is this action that fire 
IS produced, and hence oxygen is the great supporter of com- 
bustion. All substances which bum in the air, bum in pure 
oxygen gas with greatly increased brilliancy. An extinguish- 
ed candle plunged into it is instantly relighted if the least 
spark of fire remain upon the wick. Iron wire bums in it 
with vivid scintillations, and phosphorus with a light so bril- 
liant that the eyes cannot endure it In all these cases the 
light and heat are produced by the chemical union of the 
oxygen with the burning body, the weight of which is in- 
creased exactly in proportion to the amount of oxygen con- 
sumed. All the common cases of combustion which take 
place in the air are due to the same cause— the combination 
of its oxygen with combustible substances. It here proceeds 
in a more subdued and regulated way, because atmospheric 
oxygen is diluted with four times its bulk of another gas, 
which if taken alone extinguishes fire altogether. 

75. UluminaUon. — ^Two conditions are necessary for 
illumination : a sufficiently high temperature, and the pres- 
ence of solid matter within ^e heated space. Neither of 
these conditions alone answers the purpose. The burning of 
pure oxygen and hydrogen gases together produces intense 
heat, bat is without sufficient light to be even visible in the 
daytime; and a fire of charcoal which contains no gas, also 
yidds very little light But if solid carbon be placed within 
the oxy-hydrogen flame, a brilliant illumination at once ensues. 
The elements of oil, tallow, wood, (fee, with which oxygen 
unites in ordinary burning are chiefly hydrogen and carbon; 
the hydrogen it bums to water (90), and the carbon to car- 
bonicacid (167), both escaping away mto the atmosphere. 

What two conditioDS are eaaentlal fat Uhiminatlon? What ia said of the bum* 
log of hydrogen and charcoal f How can the ozy-hydrogen flame be made to 
ghre abriOiant light? In the ordinary bnrdng of oil, &<si, what takes place f j 
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^6. The affinity of oxygen for hydrogen is supenor to its ai& 
finity for carbon. It therefore seizes upon the hydrogen first, 
where it is present in sufficient quantity, burning it with the 
production of intense heat. The solid carbon is at the same 
time set free, and its particles being heated to a luminous 
whiteness, produce the light which is emitted from the flame. 
The luminous particles of carbon, floating forward as they 
are liberated to the surface of the flame, come in ccmtact with 
atmospheric oxygen, and are there consumed. When the 
burning body contains both elements, but a disproportionate 
amount of carbon, as in spirits of turpentine, more of it is set 
free than can be consumed by the oxygen, and the flame 
smokes. When the hydrogen is in excess, as with alcohol, 
there is much heat, but little Bght, and no smoke ; when 
mingled, these liquids correct each other's defects, and form 
the basis of " burning mixtures." 

11, Structure of Flame, — Common flame is not, as it ap- 
pears, a solid cone of fire, but a hollow luminous shell, as is 
shown by holding a piece of metallic wire gauze over the 
flame of a common lamp, Fig. 8. ng.a 

In the centre there appears a dark 
space, surrounded by a ring of light. 
This dark central portion is constant- 
ly filled with gases, formed from the 
tallow or oil by heat, in precisely the 
same manner that they are distilled 
from coal and resin by the gas-manu- 
facturer. The inclosed gases generated at 6, Fig. 9, can- 
not, of course, be burned up until they pass to the surface of 

Why is the hydrogen burned first? What produces the light? When will 
flame smoke ? When will the light be defldeut ? How are burning mixturM 
fixmed? 

Bow is common flame shown to be hollow ? What is contained in thlB hoUow 
■pace? What is said of the argand lamp? Why is the flame pointed ? 
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the flame at a, for want oi oxygen. In argand 
lamps the wick is circular and hollow, and a 
stream of air is admitted to the interior of the 
flame, which thus has a double burning sur- 
face. A tall glass chimney is placed over the 
flame, which secures a strong upward current, 
and hence an abimdant supply of oxygen to tho 
flame. The conical or pomted form of the flame 
is caused by the rising currents of heated air. 

78. Despritz has shown that the heat evolved in all com- 
mon cases of combustion, depends upon the quantity of 
oxygen consumed, and not upon the amount of the combus- 
tible with which it unites. Hus a poimd of oxygen com- 
bining with hydrogen, charcoal, and alcohol, gives in each 
case very nearly the same quantity; of heat ; each raiang 29 
pounds of water from the freezing to the boiling point. The 
amount of heat produced by equal weights of different 
combustibles, combining with oxygen, he foimd to be as 
follows : 

1 pound of charcoal . . raiBedfrom82oto 212°, 78 lbs. ofwater. 
" wood holding 20 pr.ct.) „ „ ^ „ 

of water f 

« alcohol . . . . " "68 " 

" oUorwax . . . . " "90 " 

" hydrogen . . . . " "286 " 

The quantity of oxygen consumed in these cases varies 
greatly. 

79. Oxidation at Low Temperatures, — But the affinity of 

Upon what does the heat of eombiuition depend ? What la the example offered ? 
How much water does 1 lb. of charcoal by uhion with oxygen raise from the freei- 
ing to the boiling point? Of wood holding 30 per cent, of water ? Of alcohol ? 
Of oil or wax T Of hydrogen ? 

Does oxidation take place at low temperatores ? Does oxygen ever combine with 
bodies without the prodactioa of sensible heat ? Is the heat produced the aom^ 
whether the iron is burned in oxygen gas or msted in the air? 
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oxygen is exerted at low temperatoresas wdl as at high ones 
its actiyity never ceases. It exists in a free state tiironghont 
the atmosphere which envelops the globe> and is in constant 
contact with all forms of matter; attacking every thii^ with 
which it is not already combined. This slow combnstioD» 
though unaccompanied by light, is always attended with 
heat, although it may not be in sufficint quantity to be meas- 
ured. An ounce of iron rusted in the air, or burnt in 
oxygen gas, produces exactly the same amount of heat in 
both cases ; the difference bcdng, that in the former instance 
the heat is developed so slowly as to take years, while in the 
latter case the same effect is produced in as many minutes. 

80. The cause of decay in vegetable and animal substan- 
ces is the action of oxygen upon &e elements of which they 
consist. They are oxidized, or undergo a slow combustion, 
called by liebig eremacausU, which breaks them up into 
simpler and more permanent compounds. Oxidation is also 
the grand process by which air, earth, and sea are cleansed 
and purified from innumerable contaminations. Putrid va- 
pors and pestilential effluvia are destroyed by a process of 
burning, more slow, indeed, but as really as if it were done 
in a furnace. The offensive impurities which constantly pour 
into livers, lakes, and oceans are perpetually oxidized by the 
dissolved gas, and the water is thus kept pure and sweet. 
This is the reason why waters that have become foul and 
putrid by absence of air, are sweetened and purified when 
freely exposed to its action. 

81. Elation of Oxygen to Life, — ^But the most interesting 
relations of oxygen are to the ammal kmgdom. It is the 
universal supporter of respiration ; and, as this is a vital pro- 
cess, it is a supporter of life. The lungs of land animals 

Whaiiittiecaiueor decay? Whai to the gieat cause of purillcation la air 
aarth,andwa? Howtotbtoprocesfieabetedt 
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(565) and the glib of fish (559) are hoQi adapted to the 
some purpose — ^to absorb oxygen ; the one from the air, the 
other frcon water. An anhnal confined in a given bulk 
of ak, having consumed its oxygen, dies. If confined in the 
same bulk of free oxygen, it hyes about thrice as long, and 
more than ten times as fast. A mouse placed in a jar of oxy- 
gen breathes veiy quick, becomes highly excited, and springs 
about with the greatest activity. But the effect is too power- 
ful : oyer-action, fever, and in a short time death, are the result. 

82. The chemical acticm that here takes place is simple oxi- 
dation, the same that occurs in the open combustion of fuel, 
except in a less intense degree. The oxygen comlnnes with 
the elements oi the body, oxidizing or burning them, and the 
products of the combustfen pass from the system by the 
various channels. Its action upon the living system is the 
same as upon dead matter, purely destructive. It enters the 
lungs, is absorbed by the blood, and carried to every part 
where blood-vessels are to be found. Every organ, tissue, 
muscle, nerve, and membrane is wasted away, burnt to poi- 
sonous gases and ashes, and thrown from the S3rstem as 
dead and useless matter ; and if these constant losses are not 
repaired by the due supply of food, emaciation ensues. The 
fat being most combustible, is burnt first; the muscles then 
soften, shrink, and decay ; and lastly, the brain is attacked, 
delirium results, and life ceases. This is called starvation : 
it is oxidation, absolute burning to death. 

83. Such is the relation of oxygen to all the animal races 
which inhabit the earth. Its aclzDn is essentially and always 

How to oxygen related to the animal IdDgdomf If an animal to confined in a 
given bnllc of air,wliat naiilto? If in the same bulk of oxygen gas, what ensues t 
Describe the efliBcto of placing a mouse in a Jar of oxygen. 

What to the nature of the action of oxygen in thto case? How does it aflbct the 
system ? If find be not taken to repair the waale, whai followBf What, theai to 
stamttSbnt 
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destructive ; and yet it is the sustainer of life — the mainspiing 
of all vital activity. But if this agent enshrouds the globe, 
and its office be thus cmly to bum and destroy, it may be 
asked why it does not speedily reduce all combustible things 
to ashes, and the earth to desolation. This questicm will be 
more properly answered when we come to the chemistry (A 
light and vegetation (SSY). 

84. Oxidation a Source of Mechanical Fotoer, — ^The chem- 
ical properties of oxygen are a source of power, which is 
made use of to produce the greatest mechanical effects. 
When we say that the affinities of Oxygen are energetic, it is 
meant that, in combining with l)odies, it gives rise to vast 
force. A bushel of coals properly consumed in a steam- 
engine, produces a power sufficient to raise 10 millions of 
pounds weight a foot high (J. Herschel). The origin oi this 
prodigious force is the chemical union of almost 200 pounds 
of oxygen with the carbon of the coal. Oxidation, or the 
affinity of oxygen for the elements of fuel, is thus the ulti- 
mate source of all steam power. Electric currents and the 
fwce of electro-magnetism are caused by the combination of 
oxygen with the metals of the galvanic battery ; and in pro- 
portion to the activity of this chemical action is the intensity 
of the effect. In like manner, air mutcidar force in animals 
is produced by the oxidation of carbon and hydrogen within the 
living system (582). Every stroke of the piston — every tele- 
graphic transmission— every motion of the hand — ^is an exhi- 
bition of force which began in chemical changes. Gut off the 
supply of oxygen, and the steam-engine comes to rest, the 
galvanic battery ceases to act, and the animal dies. 

Are the chemical properties of dxygen a eonrce of power ? How much power ii 
I»<odaced by the combustion of a bosheS of coajsf What is the origin of this 
force ? What, then, is the ultimate Boarce of all steam-power ? To what are the 
fbroes of electricity and electro-magnetism owing ? To what is mnscnlar force 
•too doo ? RemoTO tho oxygen, and what followa? 
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HYDROGEN. 
Symbol J9j equivalent 1. 

86. Properties. — Hydrogen is a transparent, tasteless gas, 
the lightest of all known substances, having about j^th the 
weight of common air. When pure it is devoid of smell, al- 
though, as commonly prepared, it contains impurities, which 
give to it a disagreeable odor. Hydrogen is never foimd free 
in nature, but exists in water, constituting ^th of its weight. 
It is an essential constituent of all organized substances, vege- 
table and animal, and is abundantly suppHed to plants in 
water, which they possess the power of decomposing. From 
its extreme lightness, hydrogen is better fitted than any other 
substance to inflate balloons, though for this purpose coal- 
gas, from its greater cheapness, is generally used. 

86. Preparation. — ^It is best prepared by the action of 
dilute sulphuric acid upon bits of zmc. These are placed in 
a bottle. Fig. 10, to which a cork is Fig.io. 

tightly fitted. The cork has two tubes 
inserted. The one for admitting the 
acid dips beneath the water ; the other 
leads to a pneumatic trough, where the 
gas is collected in tumblers or jars, in 
tiie same manner as oxygen (71). In 
this case the zinc decomposes the water, 
and unites with its oxygen, while the 
hydrogen is set free and escapes. The 
sulphuric acid dissolves the oxide of 
sdnc as fast as it is formed — ^thus main- ' 
taining a clear metallic surface con- 

What are the properties of hydrogen T Where is it found ? 
How is it best prepared? State the changes that take plaoe. How can it b* 
obtained from steam? How does water applied to the forge^re incraaae tb« bsaiT 

6 
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tinually in contact with 

the water. The diagram irffoT"" 



exhibits these changes. I Zn-^z 

The portions first collect- \so» — Znosot 

ed are not to be used, 
as when mixed with air, hydrogen gas is always explo- 
sive. Hydrogen is also obtained by passing vapor of water 
(steam) through a red-hot gun-barrel, when the oxygen unites 
with the iron, and the hydrogen is set free. In the same 
manner, when a blacksmith sprinkles water upon his forge- 
fire, the red-hot coals decompose it, forming carbonic acid 
with its oxygen, while the liberated hydrogen bums with the 
production of increased heat (88). 

87. From its extreme tenuity, hydrogen passes through 
crevices and pores with greater facihty than any other sub- 
stance. Dr. Faraday, m his attempts to liquefy it by pres- 
sure, found that it would leak and escape through apertures 
that were quite tight to other gases ; its atoms must therefore 
be comparatively much smaller. A bell rung in hydrogen 
is scarcely audible, and when breathed (which, without pre- 
caution, is a dangerous experiment) the voice beccHnes re- 
markably shrilL Although a gas, and the lightest of all 
bodies, hydrogen ns inferred, from its chemical relationships, 
to be a metal Its gaseous form is no objection to this idea, 
as metallic mercury takes the form of invisible vapor at com- 
mon temperatures, and other metals may be vaporized by heat. 

88. A burning body plunged into hydrogen is extin- 
guished ; it is, therefore, a non-supporter of combustion ; but, 
in contact with oxygen, it bums, emits a feeble blue light, 
and produces an intense degree of heat. The oxy-hydrogen 

What was the result of Dr. Faraday's attempts to liqneQr hydrogen ? What does 
this prore ? Why U hydrogen gas inferred to be a metal ? 
Does it support combustion ? What is said of the oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe ? How 
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blow-pipe is a contimiice for mingling a continuous stream 
of these gases in an inflamed jet ; the light produced by this 
flame is faint, but the heat is very great. Substances that 
do not fuse in the hottest blast-furnaces melt in this heat like 
wax. A small bit of lime of the size of a pea placed within 
the oxy-hydrogen jet glows with extraordmary intensity (Y5), 
producing what is called the Drummond light. This is the 
light made use of, as a substitute for the sun's rays, in the 
solar microscope; it is also employed in coast surveys for 
night-signals. In one case the light emitted by the ball o 
lime was distinctly visible at a distance of 96 miles {D. B. 
Beid). The heating power of the oxy-hydrogen flame is ac- 
counted for by the &ct that it is soHd, and not hollow like 
ordinary flame (1*1), and also that a larger amount of oxygen 
is condensed by union with hydrogen than with any other 
elemant {IS). 

89. Soap«bubbles blown with hydrogen rise in the air, and 
may be set on fire with a candle. 'With a mixture of three 
parts air and one of hydrogen, when fired, they explode with 
a loud report ; if two parts of hydrogen is mixed with one of 
pure oxygen, the explosion is very violent and deafening. 

90. The term hydrogen signifies irater^/brm^. If a jet of 
Hydrogen be set fire to, and a cold dry tumbler be held over 
the flame, the inside of the glass will be instantly covered 
with a film of dew, which rapidly increases, and at last con- 
denses mto drops of water. In all cases where hydrogen is 
burned with oxygen, water is the product. 

isthe DnunnKMid Ug^t prodooedf For what to it used? How flur has it btm 
nen ? How to the heating power of the oxy-hydrogen flame aooonnted tx ? 

In what condition does hydrogen explode ? 

What to the meenfa^ of the term hydrogen? Descilbe the experiment with tk« 
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OXYGEN AND HYDROGEN— WATER. 
HO =9 

91. Properties, — ^This substance, though familiar to all 
possesses very remarkable properties, and should be care- 
fully studied. Water is composed of the two gases, oxy- 
gen and hydrogen, in the proportion by weight of 8 parts 
oxygen to one part hydrogen; or by measure, 1 part 
oxygen to 2 of hydrogen. When pure, it is a tasteless, 
inodorous liquid ; colorless in small quantities, but in large 
quantities of a splendid ultramarine blue, as when it forms 
lakes from the melting of Alpine glaciers, and as seen by 
Parry in the polar regions. It is the most abundant and 
widely diffused of all chemical compounds. It readily as- 
sumes either the solid, liquid, or vaporous state ; and with 
equal facihty becomes sweet, sour, salt, astringent, bitter, 
nauseous, or poisonous, as the substances which it dissolves 
possess any of these properties. The importance of water, 
both in the laboratory of the chemist and of Nature, is due 
to this tmiversal solvent power. 

92. Hydrates. — ^Water unites with acids and bases, form- 
ing a class of compounds called hydrates. These combina- 
tions are often attended with heat ; water combining with 
lime develops sufficient heat to ignite wood. Ships at sea 
have been fired by the accidental wetting of Ume in their 
holds. This heat is caused by tho passage of the water 
from a liquid to a solid state. 

93. The Water- Atmosphere, — ^AIl natural water contains 
dissolved a certain amount of various gases, which may be 
expelled by boiling. It then has an insipid, disagreeable 

Why should water be caref ally studied? Of what is it composed? In whal 
proporiioDS ? What is its color ? What is said of its solvent power ? 

What are hydrates ? What is said of the heat produced by these combinationB ? 
How is it caused? What is said to b« dissolyvd in all natural waters? What ia 
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taste ; but upon being exposed to the air a sufficient length 
of time, the gases are redissolved, and the water regains its 
palatable flavor. Oxygen gas is thus absorbed to the ex- 
tent of about four per cent., and the respiratory apparatus 
of fish (branchea, or gills) is so arranged (659) that a cur- 
rent of water is constantly flowing in contact with a network 
of delicate vascular membranes, by which the gas is im- 
bibed : hence, strictly speaking, aquatic as w^lbas land ani- 
mals breathe air. On the summits of high mountains, where 
the air is rarer and more attenuated, less oxygen is absorbed, 
and hence the lakes in the moimtainous valleys of Switzer- 
land and the Andes are destitute of fish. — (Brande,) 
• 94. A small quantity of air dissolved in water greatly 
dhninishes its power of dissolving other gases. If water, 
already saturated with one gas, be exposed to another, the 
second is absorbed only in proportion as the first escapes. 
The proportion of different gases taken up by pure water is 
very variable. Of ammonia it absorbs 780 times its bulk, 
of hydrochloric acid gas 480, and of carbonic acid an 
amoimt only equal to its own volume. Of olefiant gas it 
dissolves 12-5. per cent., and of nitrogen and hydrogen but 
1*6 per cent, of its volume. 

95. Constituents of Common Water. — ^Water whidh has 
fallen from the clouds as rain, in the country, away from 
cities and large towns, is the purest we meet with, being 
contaminated only with the gases which exist in air. But 
when filtering through the soil and crevices of the rocky 
strata, it dissolves various earthy salts, which, in many 
.cases, modify its properties very much. River and creek 

the effect of boiling ? How modi oxygen gas does water contain ? Do fish breathe 
this gas ? Why are lakes on high mountains destitute of fish ? When water con- 
tains one gas and absorbs another, what takes place ? 

What Is the purest water ? How does it become impure ? _What water contaim 
most of these salts? 

6* 
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waters usually contain the least oi these salts, spring ano 
well water more, and sea-water and mineral waters tiie 
largest quantity. 

96. Hard Water, — ^Water deiiyes its quality of hardness 
from the presence of these substances, chiefly salts of lime 
(the carbonate and sulphate). A single grain of sulphate 
of lime will convert 2000 grains of soft into hard water. 
When common soap is put into hard water, instead of dissoly- 
ing in it as it does in soft water, it curdles, cr is decomposed, 
and a new soap is formed, which contains lime instead of pot- 
ash or soda. This new soap will not dissolve, and may often 
be seen upon the surface in the form of a greasy scum. It 
adheres to whatever is washed in it, and gives that unpleasant 
sensation called hardness when we wash our hands. To test 
this quality of water, dissolve a little soap in alcohol, and place 
a few drops of it in the water which it is wished to examine. 
If it remains clear, the water is perfectly soft ; if it becomes 
muddy or opaque, the water is ranked as hard. 

91, Hard Water for Kitchen Use. — ^Hard water is a much 
less perfect solvent than soft water ; that is, being already 
partially saturated, it dissolves additional substances but im- 
perfectly. It is therefore inferior to it for all domestic uses, 
as tea and coffee making, where solution is to be effected. 

98. Its Effects as a Brink. — The use of hard water as a 
drink is unfavorable in dyspeptic affections. — (Fereira.) The 
bad effects of hard water upon the animal system are also 
seen in the horse. " Hard water drawn fresh from the well 
will assuredly make the coat of a horse unaccustomed to it 
stare, and it will not unfrequently gripe and otherwise in- 
jure him." — {Youatt.) 

To what doee water owe its haidneiBf What istheefltetwheD loap iapotiMt 
hanl water? How may we teat this quality? 
Why ii hard water inftiior to ioft ftnr domestio pmpoMa? 
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09. tka- Water, — The solid constituents of sea-water 
amount to about 3^ per cent, of its weight, or nearly half an 
ounce to the pound. Its saltness may be considered as a 
necessary result of the present order of things. Rivers 
which are constantly flowing into the ocean contain salts 
varying in amount from 10 to 50 and even 100 grains per 
gallon. They are chiefly common salt, sulphate and car- 
bonate of lime> magnesia, soda, potash, and iron ; and these 
are found to be the main constituents of sea-water. The 
water which evaporates from the sea is nearly pure, con- 
taining but very minute traces of salts. Falling as rain 
upon the land it washes the soil, percolates through the 
rocky layers, and becomes charged with saline substances 
which are borne seaward by the returning currents. The 
ocean, therefore, is the great depodtory of every thing that 
water can dissolve and carry down from the surface of the 
continents ; and as there is no channel for their escape, they 
of course constantly accumulate. 

100. The continuance of this process for numberless ages 
must inevitably have produced a highly saline condition of 
ihe ocean. " The case of the sea is but a magnified repre- 
sentation of what occurs in every lake into which rivers flow, 
but from which there is no outlet except by evaporation. 
Such a lake is invariably a salt lake. It is impossible that 
it can be otherwise ; and it is curious to observe that this 
condition disappears when an artificial outlet is produced 
for the waters." — {Fovmes,) 

101. The waters of the Dead Sea are much more salt 
than those of the ocean. It is situated at the bottom of an 

Wliat proportion of soHd matter is oootained in aea-waterf From whence is tt 
derived ? What are theee salts chiefly ? Why do these salts aocomulate in the 
■eat What is the condition of lakes that have no ootlet hut by OTaporatioo? 
What ii ttM efltoet of creating an artUloial ontlett 

What ii Mid of the DeMl Sea? 
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immense basin or valley several hundred feet lower than the 
Mediterranean Sea, and has no ouUet. The streams of water 
which flow into it do not raise its level, in consequence of 
excessive evaporation. Its condition is well described by a 
recent traveller. "When bathing in its waters I floated 
upon the surface hke a log of wood, without stirring hand 
or foot. With much exertion I could dive sufficiently deep 
to cover all my body, when I was thrown out again to^ the 
surface, in spite of all my efforts to descend lower. On 
coming out of the water, I found my body covered ovei with 
an incrustation of salt the thickness of a sixpence." 

102. Mineral Waters, — ^These are such as contain saline 
substances in the largest proportion. Those which abound 
in the salts of iron (carbonates and sulphates of iron) are 
called chalybeate or fertaginous waters. If the waters are 
brisk and sparkling, carbonic acid gas is present, and they 
are called carbonated or acidulous waters. If the active in- 
gredient be sulphur, the spring is termed sulphurous. If 
the odor of decayed eggs, or the scourings of a foul gun- 
barrel is exhaled, the waters are charged with sulphuretted 
hydrogen. The water of the celebrated Congress Spring, 
at Saratoga, contains, according to Allen's analysis, the fol- 
lowing mgredients in a gallon : 

Chloride of sodium 890,246 gre. 

Hydriodate of Boda and bromide of potassimn 6,000 " 

Carbonate of soda ^ . . . . 9,218 " 

Carbonate of magnesia 100,941 " 

Carbonate of lime 108,416 " 

Carbonate of iron 1,000 " 

Silez and alumina 1,086 *' 

Total solid contents 611,852 gn. 



What are <^alybeate waters? What are adduloia ? WhatflulphiuroiiBt What 
U9 the main ooostitaenta of OoDgreae w«ter ? 
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Garbonio add 886,188 gn* 

Atmospherio air. 8,261 " 

Total gaseous contents 889,449 gra> 

103. Organic Impurities in Water, — ^AU natural waters, 
even those which fall from the clouds according to Liebig, 
contain traces of decomposing organic matters in variable 
quantity. To this they owe the quality of becoming putrid 
when kept. In many cases, it is present in such quantity as 
to injure health, derange the bowels, and often produce vio- 
^nt dysentery. Stagnant waters, abounding in putrescent 
/natter, 2ontain numberless minute animals (animalcula), 
which are sometimes exhibited by means of the solar micro- 
scope ; they are not found in the waters commonly used for 
drink. 

104. Jt^urification of Water, — ^The best method of purify- 
mg water is by distillation (64). This is effected by passing 
the steam from one vessel into another, which, being kept 
cool, condenses it : to render it perfectly pure, it must bo 
redistilled at a low temperature in silver vessels. By filtra- 
tion through sand, or other closely porous media, water may 
be deprived of suspended impurities, and of all living beings. 
Boiling kills all animals and vegetables, expels the gases, and 
precipitates carbonate of lime, which constitutes the fur or 
crust often seen lining tea-kettles and boilers. Alum (two 
or three grams to the quart) cleanses turbid or muddy water. 
The alum is decomposed by carbonate of lime, and the alu- 
mina set free, carries down the impurities mechanically; but 
the sulphuric acid of the alum, combining with the lime, 
forms sulphate of lime, and makes the water harder than 

What is said of the organic matters contained in water ? Does commcn drinkiog 
water contain animalcula ? 

How is water best purified ? What is the eflRsct of filtration ? Of boiling f Of 
alom ? Of the alkalies potash and soda^ 
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before. The alkalies, potash or soda, soften water. They 
decompose and precipitate the earthy salts, leaving in solu- 
tion an alkaline salt, which does not harden it. 

105. Effect of Leaden Vessels upon Water. — ^Water some- 
times becomes poisonous by contact with lead, as when lead 
pipes, cisterns, roofs, gutters, <&c.» are used. The purer the 
water, the more liable it is to become impregnated with lead, 
as the presence of earthy salts in solution exerts a protecting 
influence. Spring and well waters are, therefore, less liable 
to this contamination than rain-water, which is purer. Water 
which tarnishes polished lead, when left at rest upon it in a 
glass vessel for a few hours, or which contains less than about 
Tl^l^th its weight of salts in solution, cannot be safely trans- 
mitted through lead pipes without certain precautions. The 
best remedy, where there is danger, is to leave the pipes full 
of water at rest for three or four months, or to substitute for 
the water a weak solution of phosphate of soda. — ( Christlson.) 

106. Necessity of Water to Organized Beings, — ^To the or- 
ganic kingdom water is an agent of the first necessity, as its 
abundance and scarcity regulate the distribution of animals 
and plants over the globe. Its properties seem to mark out 
the plan of animated nature. From the highest animal, to 
the meanest vegetable that can grow on a bare rock, this 
ingredient is absolutely required. It is an essential constit- 
uent of all parts of living bodies, forming upwards of one- 
half the weight of all newly gathered vegetable substances 
cultivated by man. 



It pure or impure water moefc liable to become poisoned by contact with lead? 
How can we determine whether lead win be acted on by water? What is the 
beet remedy where there is danger t 

What is said of the importance of water to the oiganic kingdom? 

In what two states does water exist in organic bodies? 

Whatistheofflcoof water in the growth of plants? What is Che proportioB of 
waterinblood? InIMb? 
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107. Water existam most oiganized bodies in two separate 
states. In one it maybe r^arded as an essential portion of 
the substance, as of sugar or starch in their dryest state (349), 
fixHn which it cannot be separated without breaking up the 
compound. In the other state, it is associated with bodies 
so loosely that it may be removed by drying. The quantity 
that may be thus separated firom yarious articles of diet, 
without injiny to the compound, is as follows : Wheat 14*5 
per cent., rye 16*6, oats 20*8, barley 13"2, Indian com 18, 
peas 16, beans 14*11, potatoes 75*9, turnips 92*5, carrots 
87*6, beet-root 87*8, white cabbage 92*3, blood 80, muscle 
of beef 74, of veal 75, of mutton 71, of pork 76, of chicken 
73, trout 80*5 per cent. — (Fereira,) 

108. Both gases and the mineral elements of soils enter 
the roots of plants dissolved in water. As sap, this watei 
drculates through the various organs, carrying and deposit- 
ing the newly formed substances, yielding up its own ele- 
ments, and ministering perpetually to the growth of th« 
plant. 

109. In animal systems the use of water is equally im- 
portant (495). It is the natural diink of all adults, being 
the liquid employed in the body to dissolve and distribute 
the food, ^hty per cent, of the blood (Idebig) and 
seventy-four per cent, of flesh (Brande) consist of water; 
while, to repair the constant waste and loss from the system, 
an adult man requires about three-fourths of a ton per year 
{Draper). The softness, pliancy, and symmetrical fulness 
of the animal body, is produced by the liquids of which it is 
chiefly composed. The tendency of flesh or fresh meat to 
putrefaction, is caused by the large quantity of watery 

Bow much does a man oonsome amraally f What giyea symmetiy and ftdneH 
lo the animal fonnf How does water cauae potrefaetion in flMhT H«w ii It 
checkwit 
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juices it contains. As solution favors chemical action (29), 
putrefactive changes readily set in ; but are checked if the 
flesh be dried, as is often done for the preservation of meats. 

110. Under ordinary circimistances, water freezes at 32<>, 
and boils at 212°; it retains its liquid condition,* therefore, 
through a range of 180° ; and, as in this state only it can 
exist in animals and plants, these limits mark the thermal 
conditions upon which living beings can continue on the 
earth. 

111. A cubic inch of water forms very nearly a cubic 
foot of steam. Water occupies the smallest space, or is 
most dense at 39*83° F. ; if its temperature varies from 
this point, in either direction, it expands in bulk; this is 
called the point of maximum density of water. In freezmg, 
water expands very much, and exerts so great a force as to 
burst the strongest vessels in which it is contained. It is 
thus that the surface of the hardest rocks is crumbled down 
into soil fit for the support of vegetable life ; the water, per- 
colating mto minute crevices and fissures in summer, freezes 
in winter, and expands with a force which breaks the solid 
stone. 

112. Snow does not quench thirst, but rather increases it; 
and the natives of the arctic regions " prefer enduring the 
utmost extremity of this feeling, rather than attempt to 
remove it by the eating of snow." — {Capt. Moss.) 

113. The specific gravity of ice is 0*92 {Silliman); it 
therefore floats upon the surface of water. If it sank as 
fast as it is formed, whole bodies of water would be con- 

Within what limits does water maintain its humidity ? What relation has this 
properly of water to life ? 

A cubic inch of water forms how much steam ? At what temperature is it most 
dense ? Does water expand in freezing ? At what temperature is it most d3nse T 
Bow does this property of water affect rocka ? 

What is the spedfto gntyity of iee ? If it wer« heayier than wat«r, what would 
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verted into solid ice. During freezing the substances dis- 
solved in water ai-e expelled, hence the ice of sea- water (as 
is well known to sailors), when melted, forms fresh water. 
Water from melted snow, for the same reason, oontams no 
air or gas ; hence fish cannot live in it (Fereira), One impe- 
rial gallon of water weighs 70,000 gi-ains, or just ten pounds. 
The American standard gallon holds 68,372 American Troy 
grains of pure distilled water, at the maximum density. 
One cubic inch weighs 252*458 grains, which is 815 times 
as much as an equal bulk of atmospheric air {Silliman). 
A cubic foot of water weighs veiy nearly 1000 oimces avoir- 
dupois (998*2 oz. Brande), 

DEUTOXIDE OP HYDROGEN. 
HOassll 

^ 114. This curious compound is formed by chemists, with 
difficulty, by adding to water another equivalent of oxygen. 
It is a syrupy liquid, of a disagreeable odor, a nauseous, 
bitter, astringent taste, and is not frozen by intense cold. It 
is easily decomposed, often with an explosion, and sometimes 
with a flash of light. As yet, it is of no use. 

NITROGEN" {AzoU) 
Symbol N, equivalent 14. 

X^ 116. Properties and Sources. — ^Nitrogen is a perma- 
nently elastic gas, destitute of either taste, smell, or color ; 
slightly lighter than the air, and remarkable for its negative 



bethereeiiltf Wliat is said of the ioe of sea-water? Of water lW>m melted snow f 
What is the weight of a galloD of water? Ofacabicinch? Acnbicfoot? 
What ii the eompositSon of deotozide of hydrogen? Its properties? Uses? 

1 
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properties, entering reluctantlj into union, and, from its 
proneness to escape, forming yeiy unstable compounds. 
It supports neither combustion nor respiration; a lighted 
taper introduced into it is instantiy quenched, and animak 
placed within it immediately die. It pj^ ,| 

has from the latter circumstance been 
called azote (life-destroyer). The term 
nitrogen refers to its origin from nitre. 
It constitutes nearly four-fifths of the 
air (see Chart). It is best obtamed 
by burning phosphorus in a confined 





portion of air over water (Fig. 11) ; the phosphorus takes 
the oxygen forming phos- 
phoric acid, which b soon 
removed by the water, 
and nitrogen is left. The 
accompanying diagram illustrates the change. 

116, Nitrogen b not found in any of the mmeral forma- 
tions of the earth's crust, except in some varieties of coal 
which are of vegetable origin. It is an important element 
of the vegetable kmgdom, to which it is probably supplied 
by ammonia and nitric acid, which contain it, and exert 
a very favorable effect upon plants (123). It exists in the 
tissues or muscle of the animal body to the amount of 17 
per cent. Whether plants derive their nitrogen directly 
from the air through their leaves, or dissolved in water 
through their roots, and whether the animal S3rstem has 
the power of using or assunilating it when absorbed from 
the air by the lungs, are questions not yet settled by 
chemists. 

What are the properttee of nitrogen? Why has it been called azoteT Wkil 
waa the origin of itapreaent name? How iaU beat obtained? 
li it found in minerak? How ia it aopplied to regetabletf 
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OXYGEN AND NITROGEN.— NITROUS OXIDE, 

(Protoxide of Nitrogen^ Laughing Qoi, Exhilarating Gat,) 

NO = 22. 

117. Properties and Preparation, — Oxygen combines 
with nitrogen to form a series of five compounds (see Chart, 
Binary Compounds), remarkable as illustrating in a perfect 
manner the law of multiple combination (21).' The first in 
the series is protoxide of nitrogen or nitrous oxide, called 
also, from its peculiar effects when inspired, laughing gas, or 
exhilarating gas. It is prepared from nitrate of anmionia, 
by heating it in a flask, at a moderately low temperature. 
Th& gas escapes through a tube, and is collected in jars, 
over water in the pneumatic trough. Four ounces of the 
salt produce one cubic foot of the gas. It should be al- 
lowed to stand for some time over water, to absorb any 
nitrous acid that may happen to be formed. The change 
that takes place is shown in the diagram, one atom of ni- 
trate of ammoma yield- 
ing two atoms of pro- 
toxide of nitrogen and 
three of water. Pro- 
toxide of nitrogen is a 
colorless, transparent gas, of a sweetish taste, and very solu- 
ble in water ; cold water taking up about three-fourths of 
its volume of the gas. Its specific gravity is 1*52 ; it sup- 
ports combustion actively, and may be condensed into a 
liquid by a pressure equal to fifty atmospheres. 
/ 118. Physiological Effects, — ^The effect of nitrous oxide 
upon the system, when taken into the lungs, is peculiar, and 

F(Hr what is the nitrogen groap of compounds remarkable 7 What is the flnt 
if these? Howisitobtahied? Explain the changes. What are its propertiea? 
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yeiy remarkable. The best method of breathing it is to use 
a bladder which has been softened in water, or an India- 
rubber bag fiUed from the pneumatic trough. A wooden 
mouth-piece attached to the bladder is placed between the 
teeth (Fig. 12), the nostrils are closed ^^ 12. 

by the fore-finger and thumb, and 
the gas inhaled as in common breath- 
mg. Its eflfects are diflferent upon 
different constitutions: on some it 
produces symptoms of stupor, which 
last for a few seconds. Some fall 
senseless, but recover with confused ideas and headache. 
The pugnacity of some is excited ; all articles which are ha- 
ble to injury from the violence of the inhaler should there- 
fore be removed. But the most are affected with pleasura- 
ble sensations — ^they laugh and skip about as if intoxicated. 
"A feverish glow overspreads the system, a thousand de- 
lightful visions pass before the mind, the man lives a year 
in a minute, and that year is in the seventh heavens." 

119. The celebrated Mr. Wedgwood, "after breathing 
the gas for some time, threw the bag from him, and kept 
breathing on laboriously with an open mouth, holdmg his 
nose with his fingers, without power to remove them, 
although aware of the ludicrousness of his situation; he 
had a violent inclination to jump over the chairs and tables, 
and seemed so light that he thought he was going to fly." 

120. Mode in which Nitrous Oxide acts upon the Sj/s- 
tern, — " These effects are undoubtedly due to the oxidizing 



Does it produce peculiar eflbcts upon the qrsteniT What it the beet method of 
breathing it ? What eflbct doea it produce upon diflferent constttutiona 1 

What does Mr. Wedgwood say of ita eflfecta npon himaelf? 

To what are fheae efSdttM owingt Why ia it more active when l^reathed than 
•xygent 
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action which the protoxide establi^es m the system. In 
this respect it is far more actiye than even pure oxygen gas, 
and the reason is obvious : oxygen is but slightly absorbed by 
watery fluids, but this gas is taken up by them to a very 
great extent. When it is introduced into the lungs it is 
rapidly dissolved in the blood, and carried by the circulation 
to every part of the body, oxidizing whatever is in its path, 
producing a febrile warmth and an unusual mental disturb- 
ance." — {Draper.) 

121. Deutcmde of rdtrogen, KOj, hyponitrotis acid, N0|, 
and nitrous acid, ]!^04, are compounds of no general interest, 
except as illustrating the laws of chemical union; I therefore 
omit them. 

NTTRIO ACID (Azotic Acid, Aqua Fortit). 
NO«=64. 

122. Preparation and Uses, — ^This is the most important 
of the chemical compounds of oxygen and nitrogen. It is 
prepared by distilling equal weights of sulphuric acid and 
nitrate of potash; when 
on a large scale, retorts of 
iron or stone-ware are 
used. The reactions are 
seen in the diagram. Pure 
nitric acid is a colorless liquid, of sp. gr. 1*521. It smokes 
when exposed to the air, and is partially decomposed by the 
action of light, nitrous acid being formed, which gives it a 
yellow or orange color. It has an intensely acid taste, and 
reddens vegetable blues. It stains the skin and nails, and 
many other animal substances, of a permanent yellow color ; 

How Is nitric add prepared T Explain the reactions which take place. What 
areitapropertieB? What its diief naea? Why does it rust the metals bo powe^ 
fidlyf 
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and is hence used to produce yellow patterns upon colored 
woollen fabrics. It is used for etclung on copper, for assay- 
ing or testing metals, and as a solvent for tin by dyers and 
calico-printers. It is also used in medicine, as a caustic, to 
cleanse and purify foul ulcers. In consequence of its large 
proportion of oxygen, it corrodes or rusts the metals with 
great energy, and hence is the most powerful of oxidizing 
agents. 

123. Nitric acid occurs, in small quantity in nun-water, 
especially after thunder-storms, and is hence supposed by 
some to be produced in the air by lightning, which com- 
bines the gaseous nitrogen and oxygen ; others suppose it to 
be produced by the oxidation of ammonia in the air. It is 
found in nature in combination with the alkalies and earths, 
in the soil of rarious localities. Combined with potash or 
soda, nitric acid is a very valuable fertilizer. Applied to 
young grass, or to the sprouting shoots of grain, it hastens 
and increases their growth. It also occasions a larger produce 
of grain, and this grain, as when ammonia is employed, is 
richer in gluten, and more nutritious in its quality. — {John- 
ston.) 

124. Aqua ^gia, — ^A mixture of nitric and muriatic acids 
is called aqvAi regia, or royal water, because it alone is capa- 
ble of dissolving the royal or noble metals, as they are termed, 
gold, platinum, <&c. The explosive preparation contained in 
percussion caps (fulminating mercury) is formed by dissolv- 
ing mercury in nitric acid and adding alcohol. 



From wluUsooroeii it tLouglit to be farnlahed to rain-water f Wliat is said of 
Its use in agricnltnro Y 

What is aqua regia ? Wlienoe doea it deriye its name T How is tbe eiplod?* 
•Reparation of percnaBion capa fonned T 
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NITBO&EK AND HTDEOGEN— AMMONIA (VdaiOe Alkait). 
H,N=17. 
126. Properties and Preparation, — ^Ammonia 
formed by the union of nitrogen and hydrogen. It 
is colorless, irrespirable, of a pungent, caustic taste, 
lighter than the air, sp. gr. 0*59, and possesses 
strong alkaline properties ; neutralizing acids, and 
changing vegetable yellows to brown. Being a gas, 
it is called volatile alkali, to distinguish it i&om those 
that are fixed or solid. It is obtained by heating in 
a flask equal quantities of sjaked lime and muriate of 
ammonia ; and as it is lighter than the air, it may be 
collected, by what is termed the method of die- 
placement, in an inverted vessel (Fig. 13). As the 
gas accumulates in the upper portion oi the inverted 
jar it displaces the air, expelling it downwards. The decom- 
position is shown in the di- 




HsNHa 



■—- »-BtN 



■^CaaSHO 



agram. The great source 
of ammonia in commerce 
is the liquor of the gas- 
works. Ammonia has a 
strong affinity for water, which absorbs '/80 times its bulk of 
the gas. Tliis solution is called aqua ammoma, and is the 
common form in which it is sold and used. 

126. Usee, — Ammonia is used medicinally in various 
ways. It is administered internally as a powerful stim- 
ulant, and applied externally as a counter-irritant, and for 
blistering the skin. It is mixed with olive oil (1 part ammo- 



What ifl ammoniaf What are its propertiea? . How is it obtained T Bj wliat 
method is it collected? What la its chief oommercial looiceT What proportiaD 
of ammonia does water absorb t 

What ai« its uses hi medicine f 
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nia to 2 of oil), and applied extenially in sore throat, undei 
the name of volatile liniment. It is applied to the nostrils to 
recover from fainting, and, if procured in time, is the best 
antidote to prussic acid. Aqna ammonia, in large doses, is 
poisonous ; the readiest remedy is vinegar. 

127. Ammonia is one of the most active elements of ma- 
nure ; it is produced by the putrefaction of all organic sub- 
stances containing nitrogen, and as it is highly volatile, it con- 
stantly tends to escape into the air, where it is lost. The 
fluid excretions of animals evolve it in large quantities : if 
these are collected in tanks, and sulphuric acid added, fixed 
sulphate of ammonia is formed in the liquid, and all the am- 
monia is thus saved for fanh use. Sulphate of lime (plaster) 
and sulphate of iron (green vitriol) also serve to fix ammonia. 
Those circumstances of decomposition whicb give rise to am- 
monia, produce at the same time carbonic acid, which imites 
with it, forming carbonate of ammonia. It is in this form 
that it exists in the atmosphere. The application of ammo- 
nia increases the luxuriance of vegetation. It enters the roots 
of plants dissolved in water, and, according to Liebig, is ab- 
sorbed by their leaves from the air. 

THE ATMOSPHERE. 

1^8. Its Composition, — ^The atmosphere is the thin, trans- 
parent, elastic medium which surrounds the globe, extend- 
ing above its surface to the height of about forty-five miles. 
It was supposed by the ancients to be a simple body, the 
diflferent properties which it manifested being caused by ex- 

What is said of its use in agriculture ? Does it natorallj tend to waste? How 
may it be savedf In what form does itexist in the atmospberef What are ill 
effects upon plants f 

What is the atmospberef How bi|^ does tt extend f OfwhaftdoeeiteoiifliilT 
Id wliat proportionsf 
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halations hxym. the ground ; and this opinion prevailed until 
within about a century. The air is now Imown to be a 
compound, consbting, hj bulk, of 79 per cent, of nitrogen, 
and 21 per cent, of oxygen ; or by weight, of 77 per cent, 
of nitrogen, and 23 of oxygen. (See Chart.) It also con- 
tains about Tsfinr ^^ ^^ ^^ carbonic acid, and a minute 
proportion of watery vapor. 

129. Belative Quantities of its Elements. — ^A very clear 
idea of these quantities may be gained, by supposing the air 
throughout to be of the same density, and its elements sep- 
arated into strata in the order of their specific gravities. In 
such a case the air would extend to a height of about five 
miles. — {Oraham!) Its greatest quantity of watery vapor, if 
condensed, would form a stratum of water about five inches 
deep ; the layer of carbonic acid would be about thirteen feet 
deep ; that of oxygen about one mile ; and that of nitrogen 
about four miles m depth. 

130. Constittients and Properties of the Air, — ^The chem- 
ical properties of the air are chiefly those of the oxygen it 
contains, this gas being diluted and weakened by four times 
its bulk of the negative element, nitrogen (115). As at- 
mospheric oxygen is the universal sustainer of animal life 
(81), its proportion has been admirably adjusted to this ob- 
ject ; or rather, the organization of animals may be said to 
conform to the constitution of the air, because if this were 
changed, disturbance throughout all the orders of Hving 
beings would inevitably ensue. Were the atmosphere wholly 
composed of nitrogen, life could never have existed, animal 



How may we gain a clear idea of the proportion of its elements t What would 
be the thic^ess of each stratum? 

To what does the air chiefly owe its chemical properties ? If the proportion of 
oaygen in the air were changed, what woold follow? If it were all nitrogen, whii 
would be the result ? What, were it to oooilit wholly of oiygeaT 
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or yegetable: were it wholly to consist of oxygen, othef 
tlungs remaining as they are, the world would run through 
its career with fearful rapidity ; combustion, once excited, 
would proceed with ungovernable violence ; animals would 
live with hundred-fold intensity, and perish in a few hours. 
But duly attempered by a large admixture of nitrogen, the 
grand functions of the animal races, of which it is the main- 
spring, ai'e carried forward at a measured rate, and within 
regulated lunits. 

131. Carbonic Acid of the Air, — ^The proportion of car- 
bonic acid diffused through the air, always minute, varies 
slightly in different situations. There is less in the air of 
the country than in that of cities ; less over the sea than 
over the land ; less over a moist soil than over a dry one, 
because it is rapidly absorbed by water. It is furnished to 
the air by animala, which continually exhale it from their 
lungs (595). It is produced in vast quantities by combus- 
tion, by putrefaction and decay ; and it escapes in immense 
volumes from volcanoes, both active and extinct. — (Fotones,) 
On the other hand, it is absorbed by the leaves of all plants, 
and is necessary to their growth. 

132. Watery Vapor of the Air, — ^The atmosphere also 
contains more or less of watery vapor, which seems to be 
essential to both animals and plants, as neither of them can 
live in perfectly dry air. The proportion of moisture in the 
air depends upon the temperature ; the hotter the air, the 
more it will hold ; the cooler, the less : 100 cubic inches of 
air at 57° contains '35 of a gnun of watery vapor. — {Brande,) 
When the atmosphere is saturated with moisture, that is, 
contams all it can hold, if its temperature falls, a portion of 

What ii said of the proportion of carbonic add ? From whence is it deriyed t 
Does watery rapor in the air perform any uwful office? Upon what doei iti 
proportion hi the air depend? What ii the came of dew? 
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its water will flail, or be deposited. It is thus cooled at 
iiiglit, which causes the deposit of dew. 

133. When two currents of air of different temperatures, 
saturated with moisture, meet and mingle, the resulting mean 
temperature falls below the point necessary to hold all the 
water in a state of vapor ; a portion of it, therefore, must falL 
This is supposed to be a cause of clouds and rain. Thus south- 
erly winds saturated with humidity, <{oming in ccmtact with 
the colder air of northern latitudes, usually give ram. For 
the same reason, the contact of air in motion with the cold 
surface of the earth must cause the precipitation of water. 
This explams the differences in the quantity of rain collected 
at different elevations in the same place. Thus the annual 
fall of rain in London, as measured by a rain-gage, was 
ascertained to be, at a height of 242 feet, 15*9 inches ; at 
73 feet, 20*4 inches ; and upon the ground, 24*4 inches ; 
showing that the air is more cooled near the ground, and, 
consequently, deposits more rain. The annual fall of rain 
is greatest at the equator, and diminishes towards the pedes. 
At Granada (lat. 12^ north), it falls to the depth of 126 
inches ; at New York (lat. 40^ north), its depth is 40 inches. 

134. Snow-flakes, — ^When clouds form, at a temperature 
below 32^, the yapor freezes into an infinity of delicate 
needle-like crystals, which deviate from each other at angles 
of 30^, 60^, or 120°, giving rise to beautiful hexagonal and 
star-like figures. This is the crystalline structure of the 
snow-flake, shown in Fig. 14. Snow differs very much in 
the arrangement of these spicules ; but the flakes are all of 
the same configuration in the same storm. J^ 



What iB the came of douds and rain ? What it aald of the difRuenoe in the 
fen of rain at different eleyations ? What at different latitudes ? 

WhatistheoiJgtaiofnow-flalEea? What their OTBtallinefltnietare? HaTeth^ 
alwi^athe unneflgiire? 
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135. Additional Substances in the Air, — ^Liebighas shown 
that the air also contams mmute traces of ammonia, which 
are washed down, and may be detected in rain-water. In- 
deed, as the sea contains a little of every thing that is 
soluble in water (99), so the atmosphere may be conceived 
to contain a little of every thing that is capable of assuming 
the gaseous form. The odorous emanations of plants, the 
miasms of marshes, and principles of contagion, though all 
producing effects upon the human body, cannot be collected 
from the air, nor even their presence detected by chemical 
tests. It is supposed that these substances do not exist in 
the true gaseous state, but are composed of fixed organized 
particles, which float about suspended in the atmosphere^ 
like the pollen of flowers. They are all, however, oxidized 
and destroyed, as the air contains within itself the means (A 
its own purification. 

136. Th£ Law of Gaseous Diffusion, — ^The oxygen and 

What other substances naturally find their way into the atmosphere ? In what 
fom are many of these substances supposed to exist ? 
Is the atmosphere a chemical OMnpound ? By what law is the intermixture ol 
. Is gaaef regulated t How is its operation illustrated Y 
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nitrogen gases, of which the air is chiefly composed, are 
not chemically united with each other, but only mixed to- 
gether mechanically. K we mingle them in a vessel in the 
same proportions, we get an artificial air, having the same 
properties as the natural air. This uniform intermingling of 
the gaseous elements is brought about by what is called the 
law of ffoseous diffusion. Its operation may be thus shown : 
two vessels are to be placed one above the other, p,g <^ 
and connected by a narrow tube of any convenient 
length (Fig. 16). The lower vessel may be filled 
with carbonic acid gas, and the upper vessel with 
hydrogen gas. After a short time the carbonic acid, 
although twenty times heavier than the hydrogen, 
will be found to have ascended mto the upper ves- 
sel; while hydrogen will have descended into the 
lower one, — a complete intermixture of the two gases 
in equal proportions having taken place against the action 
of gravity. 

137. This effect will be produced even though a barrier, 
as a membrane of India-rubber, mtervene. The force with 
which gases thus diffuse into each other is very great. 
Dr. Draper has proved that sulphuretted hydrogen will dif- 
fuse into atmospheric air, though resisted by a pressure of 
fifty atmospheres, equal to the weight of a column of water 
more than 1500 feet in height. In like manner, all gases 
possess the power of diffusing into each other, although at 
different rates of velocity, depending upon their density : 
the hghter the gas, the more rapid is the diffusion. 

138. This prmciple is of the utmost importance in rela- 
tion to the air, because if either of its constituent elements 
were to separate from the mass, the extinction of life would 

What is ■Bid of the force with which gaaes diffuae into each other? 
Why is this principle of the greatest importance T 

8 
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follow. Dr. D. 6. Reed assumes that the exhalations from 
the lungs and skin of a single human body vitiate, or spoil 
for breathing, ten cubic feet of air per minute, or about 
90,000 gallons per day. This foul air, with that formed 
by innumerable other sources of contamination, is perpetu- 
ally removed by diffusion, and the atmosphere is thus pre- 
served respirable and pure. 

139. Relations of the Atmosphere to the Living World. — 
But it is in its relations to living beings that the atmos- 
phere appears of the highest interest. The vegetable world 
is derived from the air. It consists of condensed gases that 
have been reduced from the atmosphere to the solid form, 
through the agency of the sun's light (329.) On the other 
hand, animals which derive all the material of their struc- 
ture from plants, destroy these substances while living, by 
respiration, and when dead, by putrefaction ; thus returning 
them again, in the gaseous form, to the air from whence 
they came. In respect to air, the of&ces of plants and ani- 
mals antagonize. What the former derives from the air, 
the latter restores to it. It is the great link between the 
two worlds of orgamzation. From the atmosphere all liv- 
mg beings came, and to it they must all return. *' It is the 
cradle of vegetable and the coffin of animal life." We shall 
study this matter further in Organic Chemistry. 

140. Weight of the Air, — ^A column of air one inch square, 
and extending upward to the limit of tne atmosphere, weighi 
about fifteen pounds ; it therefore exerts a pressure on every 
square inch (at the level of the sea) equal to this weight; 
but as we pass upward the air expands, becoming more thin 



From whence is the yegetable world derived? What does it consist of ? What 
li said of animals? What, then, is the relation of plants and animals? 

What is the weight of a oolomn of air, one inch hig^, extending to the top o» 
Ike atnioaphere? What do we find as we pass upward? How flur mart a gal- 
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and light as the elevation increases. A gallon of air, removed 
firom the ground to the height of 11,556 feet, would expand 
into two {Brande) ; at twice this height its density would be 
again diminished one-half, and so on. This rarefacticm in- 
creases so rapidly, that a cubic inch of air at the surface of 
the earth, if raised to a height of 500 miles, would expand 
so as to fill a space equal in diameter to the orbit of Saturn. 

141. Curve of Congelation. — Tlie temperature of the air 
decreases one degree for every 350 feet of elevation; there 
is, therefore, ove^ all places, and at all seasons, an altitude 
at which it falls to the freezing point. At the equator this 
point is located 15,000 feet above the level of the sea. At 
latitude 40° it is 9000 feet, at 75° 1000, while at the poles 
it sinks into the ground. This forms what is called the line 
or curve of perpetual congelation. Air expands ^^ of its 
bulk for every degree of temperature through which it rises. 
One hundred cubic inches of pure air weigh 30*829 grains. — 
{Reffnault) Air, assumed as 1, is taken as the standard of 
the specific gravity of gases — ^temperature 60°, barometer 30 
inches. 

(For an account of the physical properties of air, the pupil 
is referred to the Natural Philosophy.) 

CHLORINE. 
Symbol CI, equivalent 85*6. 

142. Source and Preparation, — Chlorine is a gas of a 
greenish color, as its name implies, and is about two and a 
half times heavier than ak. It supports combustion, though 

km of air be taken upward from the ground to doable its bulk ? What is said of 
tiie 6xpanii<Hi of a cobio inch of air ? 

In what ratio does the temperatare of the air decrease as we ascend? What ii 
meant by the conre of perpetual congelation ? What is its height at the equator? 
At]ai40Of What is the rate of ejpuiBion of air as we ascend? 
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less perfectly than oxygen, and combines directly with the 
metals, forming a class of bodies called chlorides. It m 
found abundantly in nature, existing in common salt to the 
amount of 65 per cent, in union with sodium. Chlorine is 
best prepared by the action of three parts of hydrochloric 
acid upon 1 pari of black oxide of manganese, in a flask, by 
the aid of heat. The 
decomposition may be 
traced in the accompa- 
nying diagram. It may 
be collected in the pneu- 
matic trough over hot water or strong brine, but is absorbed 
by cold water. It may also be collected by carrying the 
tube to the bottom of an open yessel ; 
the chlorine rises and expels or dis- 
places the air (Fig. 16). 

143. Bleaching Properties of Chlo- 
rine, — ^It is easily dissolved in cold 
water, and in this state exerts a re- 
markable bleaching power over vegeta- 
ble colors. It is principally used in 
bleaching cotton cloth and paper. The 
bleaching-powder of commerce is chloride of lime. Chlorine 
is also a powerful disinfectant, and is used to destroy the bad 
effluvia of sick rooms ; but in these cases it requires to be 
used with caution, as it is excessively irritating to the lungs. 
Its bleaching and disinfecting properties are due to its strong 
affinity for hydrogen, which it takes away from coloring and 
putrescent substances, thus decomposmg them entirely. 



What is chlorine? What are iti properties? Where is it found? Howob* 
tained ? How may it be collected ? Explain the changes. 

How does chlorine affect yegotable colors? To what other ase is it applied? To 
what does it owe its bleaching and disinibctant propertiei ? 
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144. Humboldt discovered that cUorine possesses the 
power of quickening the germmation of seeds. Old seeds, 
which could he made to grow by no other process, germi- 
nated promptly when steeped in a weak solution of chlonne 
in water. Chlorine is said, when respired in very minute 
quantity, to alleviate the sympt(Hns of consumption. It is 
also stated that workmen employed in bleaching establish- 
ments, and other places where chlorine is used, are less liable 
to this disease than others. 

HTDROCHLORIO ACID (ChJorohydrie Acid, Muriatic Aeid), 
H CI = 86-5. 

145. When hydrogen and chlorine gases are mixed in the 
dark, they do not unite; but exposed to diffused daylight, 
they gradually unite, and if to direct sunshine they combine 
explosively, forming hydrochloric acid, which is a transpa- 
rent, colorless gas, having intense acid properties. It is usu- 
ally prepared by adding oil of vitriol to conmion salt, and 
submitting the mixture to 
the action of heat. Its 
ordinary form is a liquid 
solution, as it very freely 
dissolves in water. Salts 
formed from it are called muriates, or hydrochlorates. This 
acid exists in the gastric juice, and assists in dissolving the 
food. 

For what ottier purposes has chlorine been used? 

What is hydrochloric add, and how is it formed? What are its salts caUedf 
Where is it found? 

8* 



Na a "——.. "^ -H CI 

. KaO SOs 
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FLXJORINR 
BymM F, equivalent 18*70. 

146. Flnorine exists combined witH calcium, as flnoride oi 
calcium, or fluor spar. In this state it is a minute ingredient 
of bones, especially of the enamel of the teeth. It has never 
yet been separated, but is supposed somewhat to resemble 
oxygen in its properties, as it does not form a compound with 
it. Fluorine combines with hydrogen, forming hydrofluoric 
acid, which is remarkable for its property of corroding glass. 

lODINK 
Symbol I, egmvcUent 126*86. 

147. lodme is a grayish-black solid, of a metalHc appear- 
ance, resembling black-lead. It is obtained chiefly by leach- 
ing the ashes of sea-weed (kelp), but it sometimes occurs in 
the waters of springs. It dissolves freely in alcohql, but very 
spaiingly in water, has a smell similar to chlorme, and com- 
bines with starch, forming a deep blue compound (iodide of 
starch). It stains the skin brown, and yields a fine purple 
vapor when heated. K a polished silver plate is held over 
this vapor, it first becomes of a yellow color, then violet, then 
of a deep blue, owing to the combination of the iodine with 
the silver. The iodide of silver thus formed is decomposed 
by light. The daguerreotype process depends upon this 
principle. 

What is said of flaorine? 

What is iodine? How is tt obtained Y What are its properties f Whatisaatd 
s^itSTapon? 
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BROMINE. 
Symbol Br, eqmvaUtU 78*26. 

148. Bromine is a Heayy, brownish-red liquid, of a suffo- 
cating odor, and is derived, like iodine, from the sea. Both 
iodine and bromine combine with metals, like chlorine, form- 
ing iodides and bromides. They also imite with hydrogen, 
forming acids — ^the hydriodic and hydrobromic acids. Iodine 
and bromine are also used medicinally in the treatment of 
scrofiila and for dispelling tmnors. 

CARBON. 
Bymhcl 0, equivalent 6. 

149. Tills important substance is familiarly known as char- 
coal. It is widely difiused in nature, and is the solidifying 
element of all living structures. By casting the eye upon 
the Chart, we see at once that it belongs chiefly to the or- 
ganized kingdom, constituting about one-half the weight of 
dry vegetable and animal substances. Carbon exists in sev- 
eral allotropic forms (42), displaying properties remarkably 
different in each case. 

160. The Diamond, — ^This is the purest state of carbon. 
It is a crystal, having the figure of two pyramids applied 
base to base. The diamond is the hardest substance known, 
and can only be wrought, or cut, by rubbing one against an- 
other, or by the use of diamond dust. Diamonds are ground 
or cut, usually, into two forms, by means of diamond powder 
worked with olive oil upon a wheel of soft steel. The rase 
diamond is cut into a hemispherical form, but rises to a pointi 

Whmt is bromine T For what is U used? 

WhatiscarbonT What fiict does a gjance at the Chart c ommunlcii te coneetaing 
carbon? 
What lathe diamond? How aie diamonds cot? Whycatthna? Whatiatbe 
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and has twenty-four flat, triangular faces (fisteets); thest 
facets reflect the light, and give the gem a glitteiing appear- 
ance. The brilliant is cut with a flat face, or table, upon 
the top, surrounded with facets ; it has the finest effect, but 
requires the sacrifice of a larger portion of the gem. A bril- 
liant-cut diamond is esteemed equal in yalue to a rough one 
of twice the weight, besides the cost of working it. Dia- 
monds are of yarious colors, but the most valuable are color- 
less and limpid. The snow-white, transparent diamond, is 
said to be of the^r«^ water. 

161. Value of Diamonds, — ^Diamonds are sold by the 
carat, a carat being equal to four grains. — (Ure.) They in- 
crease in value not in proportion to their weight, but in pro- 
portion to the square of their weight. Thus, the value of 
three diamonds weighing 1, 2, and 3 carats, is as 1, 4, and 9. 
The average value of wrought diamonds weighing one carat 
is |40 (Brande) ; one of two carats will be valued at |160 ; 
three carats, $360 ; 100 carats, $400,000. 

152. The largest known diamond is probably that called 
the Kooh'i-now (mountain of light), of the East Indies. It 
was discovered in the mines of Golconda just 300 years ago. 
When rough it is said to have weighed 900 carats. It is of 
the rose form, and was reduced to 279 carats by cutting. It 
has caused several wars, and has been six times violently 
wrested from its possessors. The British have at last seized 
it, and transferred it to England, that the benighted pagans 
may stop quarrelling about it ( ! ). It has never been sold, 
but $10,000,000 is talked of as the price, equal to about 
seventeen tons of gold. 



Ibrmof the rose diamond? What of the brUUant? What are diamondB of ttM 

How ore diamonds sold ? What determinea their yaluo f 
Whatia the history of the Kooh-l-noor? 
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l»:»«i. Uses of tht Dianumd. — ^From its extreme hardness, 
Hm dibiaond is used for cntting glass, for drillmg apertures 
through other gems, for the pivot-holes of delicate watch- 
woik, also to form the holes through which jextremely fine 
-wire is drawn. It refracts light powerfully, and has been 
used for the lenses of microscopes. The diamond is very 
difficult of combustion, but may be burned in pure oxyg^i 
gas. Pepys sealed up a diamond in a piece of pure soft iron, 
and exposed it for some time to an intense Leat ; when ex- 
amined, the diamond had disappeared, and the iron was con- 
verted into steel, which is composed of carbon and iron. The 
diamond is thus known to be pure carbon. 

164. Plumbago f Oraphite, or Black-Lead. — ^This is another 
form of carbon, having a metalline appearance, and contain- 
ing a small proportion of iron. It resists quite a high degree 
of heat, and is used to make crucibles. It is also used for 
marking on paper, bemg sawn into slices and fitted into the 
grooves of cedar pencils, or rounded for ever-pointed pencUs. 
It is also employed to relieve the friction of machinery, in- 
stead of oil or grease ; also for giving lustre to iron, as stove- 
blacking. In this form it is often adulterated with 50 per 
cent, of lamp-black, which may be detected by exposing the 
suspected article for some time to a cherry-red heat, in the 
open air. The lamp-black wiU bum away, and its amount 
may be determined by the loss of weight. 

155. Another variety of carbon is lamp-black. It is the 
soot deposited from the flame of pitchy or tarry combus- 
tibles. It is usually made by burning the refuse rosin left 
by the distillation of turpentine. The smoke is conducted 

For what is the diamond used? Is it combustible f How is it proTed to bo 
pnreearbooT 

What is plombagof What are its uses? What is said of Btore-blacUiig? 
How is the cheat detected? 

Whatislamp4>lackt Howisttmade? ForwhatisttuMd? 
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through long horizontal flues, terminating m chambers hung 
with old sacking, upon which the lamp-black is deposited. 
It is used for making printers' ink and black paint. 

156. Charcoal is that species of carbon which is produced 
by burning vegetable or animal substances out of contact 
with the air. Every one knows it is a black, inodorous, 
insipid, insoluble, brittle substance, appHed to numerous 
uses. Common charcoal is made by piling billets of wood 
together in a conical heap, covering it with earth, and burn- 
ing the mass slowly, with but a partial access of air. By 
the usual process of coal-burning in forests, about 18 per 
cent, of the weight of the wood is obtained (CTre), although 
the amount varies greatly. 

157. Charcoal seems to be soft ; but if the fine powder, 
in small quantity, be rubbed between plates of glass, it is 
found that the little particles are very hard, and able to scratch 
the glass almost as easily as the diamond itself. — {Norton,) 

158. Charcoal as Fuel, — Charcoal is very combustible, 
and is extensively used for fiiel. When pure, it bums with- 
out flame, although it usually contains water, which, during 
the combustion, is partially decomposed into carburetted 
hydrogen, which bums with a slight flame. A cubic foot of 
charcoal from soft wood weighs, upon an average, from dght 
to nine pounds; and from hard wood, twelve to thirteen 
pounds. Hence the hard-wood coal is best adapted to pro* 
duce a high heat in a small space. Tet equal weights of the 
different charcoals yield equal quantities of heat. Upon an 
average, a pound of dry charcoal will heat 73 pounds of 
water from the freezing to the boiling point. — ( Ure.) 

What is charcoal? What are its properties? How iait made? What per ceDd 
■f charcoal is obtained from a given weight of wood by this process ? 

What is stated concerning the hardness of charcoal ? 

To what is the sUgfat flame sometimes seen upon binning charcoal d\w? Whi» 
liUawtiglit? Upon what does the TilM of charooal, as flMl, depend? 
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159. Charcoal very indestructible, — Charcoal is a yeiy un- 
changeable substance, as it is not afiected at common tem- 
peratures by air or moisture. The beams of the theatre at 
Herculaneum were converted into charcoal 1700 years ago, 
when that city was overwhelmed with lava, and remain as 
entire as if they had been charred but yesterday. Wooden 
stakes or piles are rendered more durable by charring upon 
the surface, before driving them into the ground. Most of 
the houses in Venice stand upon piles or stakes, the extremi- 
ties of which are charred for their better preservation. 
Oaken stakes have been recently found in the bed of the 
Thames Eiver, where they are supposed to have been driven 
at the time of the invasion of Julius Csesar. They were 
charred to a considerable depth, and were firm at the heart. 

160. Absorbent Property of Charcoal. — Charcoal possesses, 
in a remarkable degree, the power of absorbing different 
gases, and condensing them within its pores. It will absorb 
90 times its bulk of ammonia, 35 times its bulk of carbonic 
acid, of oxygen 9 times, and of nitrogen 7 times its bulk 
{Satissure), When charcoal already saturated with one gas 
is put into another, it gives out a portion of the gas abready 
absorbed, and takes up a portion of the new gas. Recentiy 
burned charcoal imbibes watery vapor from the air very 
greedily. By a week's exposure to the atmosphere, it thus 
increases in weight from 10 to 20 per cent. This property 
of absorption varies with different kinds of charcoal. It is 
possessed in a higher degree by those containing the most 
pores, that is, where the pores are [finer, and in a lower 
degree by the more loose and spongy sorts. " A cubic inch 



Whai l8 the aflbct of sorflace^harring upon the dorabUity of wood ? Examples. 

What property does charcoal possess to a remarkable degree ? What kind of 
charcoal is the most absorptiye f What extent of internal mixttm haa a eobie in* 
c( charcoal? Where are the gasss condensed 7 
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of charcoal/' sa3rs liebig, " must have, at the least compu- 
tation, a surface of 100 square feet." It is upon this interior 
pore-surface that the gases are condensed, and in proportion 
to its extent is the quantity absorbed. 

161. Other substances besides charcoal, in fact all solids, 
porous or otherwise, are supposed to possess, in various de- 
grees, this power of condensing gases upon their surfaces. 
The black powder of platinum absorbs 800 times its bulk 
of oxygen gas. The gas in this case must be condensed al- 
most to the condition of a liquid. If now a jet of hydrogen 
is projected upon the platinum, it imites with the oxygai, 
heat is liberated, water formed, and the metal becomes red- 
hot. Faraday has lately shown that the porous condition 
of the platinum is not necessary, as a similar effect may be 
produced by a clean bright slip of the metal 

162. Preservative Power of Charcoal. — Connected with 
this property is the p(^wer which charcoal possesses of re- 
moving offensive odors and checking putrefaction. It is 
a powerful antiseptic. Charcoal-powder, newly prepared, 
when rubbed upon tainted ipeat, restores it to sweetness. 
By charring the inside of casks, water may be kept in 
them a long time without spoiling. Vegetable substances 
containing much water, as potatoes, are more completely 
preserved by the aid of a quantity of charcoal The bad 
odor sometimes acquired by clothes is removed by wrapping 
them with charcoal. Filters are constructed for purifying 
water, by passing it through layers of charcoal of different 
degrees of fineness. 

163. Bone-black, — ^The charcoal from bones is called bone- 
black or ivory-black, and is of course loaded with mineral 



Do other sabstances possess this power ? 

What is stated of the antiseptic or preeeryatiTe properties or charcoal? In what 
vaj la U used for this purpose f 
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matter (phosphate of Ihne) ; but for clarifying purposes, it 
is superior to wood charcoal. It is extensively used in sugar 
refining to discharge the color of the raw article. Vinegars, 
wines, and syrups are also decolorized by the same agent. 
Payen has recently shown that this power of the charcoals 
depends upon the more or less complete state of subdivision 
among their particles, and that animal charcoal is superior 
to vegetable only because its mineral matter serves to keep 
the carbon particles further apart. The beneficial use of 
charcoal upon soils, and in the mzmufacture of artificial 
manure {Fotidrette), is explained by this property of absorp- 
tion. 

164. Other Uses, — Charcoal is also used formaJring gun- 
powder and fireworks, and, being a bad conductor of heat, 
for casmg iron steam-pipes. Some varieties contain silex 
(sand), and are used for polishing metals. Charcoal is of 
great value in separatmg metals from their oxides in the 
smelting furnace, as, at a high temperature, it has a power- 
ful affinity for oxygen. 

165. Coke, — ^This is a black, porous mass left after heat- 
ing pit coal with the air excluded, as is done in iron retorts 
for the manufacture of illuminating gas (111), It ignites 
with difficulty, but is capable of producing, by its combus- 
tion, a higher temperature than any other fuel, bulk for bulk. 
Spanish black is the charcoal of cork. Black crayons are 
made from the charcoal of the willow, 

166. Source of the Carbon of Plants, — ^Plants derive their 
carbon from carbonic acid, most of which they absorb from 

What ia bone-black ? For what is it employed ? Why is this superior to yege* 
table charcoal? 

Mention some other uses of charcoaL 

What is coke ? Its properties ? What is Spanish black ? 

Whence do plants deriTe their carbon ? What was formerly lappoied c 
log it? 
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the air through the medium of the leaves. It also comes in 
through the roots dissolyed in water. It was long supposed 
to be derived from the vegetable mould {humus) of the soil, 
which got into the plant before complete decomposition ; but 
this opinion is now mostly abandoned. 

CARBONIC ACID. (Fixed Air, Chalk Acid, MephUie Air, Choak 
Damp of Miner %^ 

CO, = 22. 

167. Carbon unites with oxygen in two proportions (see 
Chart), forming carbonic acid, C Of, and carbonic oxide, C 0. 
Of these compounds, the first is by far the most important. 
Carbonic acid is a colorless gas, with a sHghtly sour taste» 
and is about half as heavy agam as air. It exists abundantly 
in the mineral crust of the globe (hence called fixed air), in 
combination with the earths and alkalies, and is found also in 
the atmosphere in a pure state (131). It exists in limestone 
to the extent of 44 per cent, of its weight, and is best ob- 
tained by the action of muriatic acid upon powdered marble. 
Any strong acid will do. The change is exhibited in the 
diagram. It may be col- 
lected by displacement 
(142), as it is very soluble 
in water. A cubic inch 
of marble wiU yield four 
gallons of the gas. It extinguishes fire. A candle dipped 
into it goes out at once; and if poured upon flame, it 
quenches it as quickly as water. 



What is the composition of carbonic add ? Its properties ? How is it best ob- 
tained? How collected? Describe the decomposition. How much gas does i 
cubic inch of marble aflbrd ? What is its effect upon fire ? 
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168. Solid Oa/rhomc Add, — ^Under a pressure of 36 at- 
mospheres (upwards of 500 pounds on the square mch), 
carbonic aeid shrinks into a colorless liquid of sp. gr. 0*83, 
at 32°. When this pressure is suddenly removed from the 
liquid acid, it expands into a gas with such rapidity, that one 
portion absorbmg heat from the other, freezes it into a white, 
filamentous sohd. This soUd carbcHiic acid, when dissolved 
in ether and evaporated, produces the most intense cold 
known (67). 

169. Sources of Carbonic Add, — Carbonic acid is pro- 
duced very abundantly in nature. The burning of fuel 
(which always contains carbon) in the open air yields it in 
vast quantities. The combustion of a bushel of charcoal 
produces 2500 gallons of this gas. It is also formed within 
the bodies of all aoimals, by the union of atmospheric oxygen 
with the carbcm contained in the system, and escapes through 
the lungs, by respiration, into the air. Each adult man ex- 
hales about 140 gallons per day. — {Davy,) Its quantity va- 
ries at different times, being greatest after a meal, and least 
during sleep and fasting. Children exhale more carbonic 
acid, in proportion to their weight, than adults. About 4 
per cent, of the inspired oxygen is converted into carbonic 
acid at each respiration; and the bulk of carbonic acid 
formed is exactly equal to that of the oxygen consumed in 
producing it. 

lYO. The test of carbonic acid is clear lime-water, which 
it turns milky, by forming insoluble carbonate of lime. To 
prove that it is produced both by combustion and respira- 
tion, invert an empty jar over a burning candle for a short 

What pressure converts it iato a liquid ? How is this liquid frozen ? 

Mention some of its sources in nature. How much does an adult man exhale 
daily ? What per cent, of the inspired air is changed to carbonic acid f 

What is the teftt of carbonic add ? How is it proyed that it is produced both by 
•ombnstion and respiration ? 
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time ; 4hen a^tate in the jar a little lime-water/ It will 
become turbid at once. With a glass tube or tobacco-pipe 
breathe through another portion of lime-water, and the same 
e£fect will be produced. 

171. Carbonic acid exists in all natural waters, and from 
many mineral waters, as those of Saratoga, it constantly 
escapes, causing them to sparkle, and giving them a lively, 
pungent taste. Soda-waters are such as have been charged 
artificially, by various processes, with carbonic acid. 

172. Its Physiological Effects, — Carbonic acid gas, when 
respired, destroys animal life: this it does m two ways. 
When breathed pure it produces spasm of the glottis, closes 
the air-passages, and thus kills suddenly by suffocation. 
When diluted with even ten times its bulk of aur, and taken 
into the sj^tem, it acts as a narcotic poison, gradually pro* 
ducing stupor, insensibility, and death. Its poisonous effects 
upon the constitution are sensible, though mixed with suffi- 
cient air to sustain the combustion of a candle. When re> 
spired m the lowest poisonous proportion, the symptoms 
come on very gradually, and the transition from life to death 
is usually tranquil. The effects resemble those produced by 
excess of opium. 

173. Persons sleeping in close -partments are sometimes 
suffocated by the fumes of burning charcoal — carbonic acid 
gas. It often accumulates at the bottom of wells and in 
cellars, stifling those who may unwarily descend. To test 
its presence in such cases, lower a lighted candle into the 
suspected places : if it is not extinguished, the air may be 
breathed safely for a short time ; if the light goes out, it will 
be necessary before descending to throw down dry-slaked lime. 

In whai waters does carbonic acid exist T 

Is carbonic aoidrespirable? What are its eflbcts upon animal lii^T 

What precautions should be taken against the eOtets of carbonic add f Whil 
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or a considerable quantity of water, or to raise and depress 



^T jni^ 2_ ij. 
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common air, and not poisonous when respired. It is formed 
abundantly in the mud of stagnant pools containing decom- 
posing organic matter. It rises in bubbles, mingled with a 
little carbonic acid, and may be collected in inverted jars. 
It is often disengaged in large quantities in coal-mines, and, 
mixed with air, constitutes the fatal fire-damp. If the air is 
more than six times, or less than fourteen times the volume 
of the gas, the mixture explodes violently when inflamed. 
Carbonic acid is produced by the combustion ; so that those 
who are not killed by the burning, or shock, are generally 
suffocated by this gas. 

176. The Davy Lamp, — ^To guard against these acci- 
dents, which were formerly very common, Davy invented 
the safety-lamp. The nature of this lamp may be under- 
stood by taking a fine wire gauze, and lowering it over the 
flame of a candle (Fig. 8). It will be seen that the blaze does 
not pass through the mmute openings or meshes of the gauze, 
which act like short tubes. The metal of the 
gauze conducts away the heat from the flame so 
rapidly as to cool it below the luminous point ; 
the gases that pass through are, therefore, not 
ignited. The Davy lamp is only a common oil- 
lamp, surrounded by a cage of this gauze (Fig. 17). 
It is plain that such a lamp, introduced into an 
explosive mixture, would not fire it, as the flame 
would be confined within. Since this ingenious 
contrivance was adopted, explosions in coal-mines 
have become much more rare, and would proba- 
bly entirely cease, were it not for neglect in the 
use of this simple instrument of safety. 

What is the composition of carburetted hydrogen T Its properties? Where is it 
lioand T What effects are sometimes produced by it in coaHnines ? 

What is the principle of the safe^-lampT What is its constractionT What 
^Ptoihaa it produced? 
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OLEFIANT GAa 
H4C4=28. 

177. Preparation and Properties. — ^This gas is prepared 
pure, by mbdng strong alcohol with five or six tunes its 
weight of oil of vitriol, in a retort, and applying heat. It is 
colorless, tasteless, has a marked odor, and is nearly as heavy 
as air (sp. gr. '980). It is very combustible, burning with 
a bright, intensely luminous flame. When certsun varieties 
of coal, the bituminous, or those contaming pitch {hydro- 
carbon), are heated to redness in closed iron vessels (retorts), 
they give oflf a great number of products, among which are 
the olefiant and other gases, and several liquids. This is 
the process by which the illuminating gas of cities is pro- 
duced. 

178. Coal-gas Manufacture. — Ooal-gas, as it issues from 
the retort, cannot be directly employed for illumination, be- 
cause it contains tarry and oily vapors, which would readily 
condense in the pipes through which the gas must be dis- 
tributed, acd thus create obstructions. The products of 
distillation are therefore conducted from the retort, by a 
tube, mto a long cast-iron cyhnder, called the hydraulic 
main, in which the coal-tar and heavier vapcnrs are depos- 
ited. From the hydraulic main a pipe leads away into 
another vessel, called the condenser, which is kept cool by 
water, and which causes a still further deposit. ' From the 
condenser the gases are conveyed to the purifier, where they 
are passed through milk of lime (one part lime, twenty-five 
water), in which sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid 
are separated from it. The purified gas is then carried for- 

What is the oompositioii of oleflant gas? Its properties ? How is it obtained T 
Why caoooft gas directly from coal be used fbr ilhnninationT VHiat is tht 
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ward into the gasometer, an immense sheet-iron cylinder^ 
open at bottom and closed at top, which floats in a cistern 
of water. Gasometers are sometimes fifty feet in diameter, 
and thirty feet high. From these reservoirs the gas passes 
into iron pipes, laid down in the streets, called the mains, 
and is thence distributed to the consumers. 

179. Mode of Burrdng the Gas, — The quantity of light 
obtained by the combustion of gas is greatly influenced hy 
the mode in which it is burned. The same quantity of gas, 
flowing through several small apertures, will yield much 
more light than if emitted through one large aperture. The 
argand burner consists of a circle of small holes, of equal 
size, the centre of the circle b^ng open to admit an upward 
current of air. Through these holes the gas issues, and is 
burned in small jets. When the gas passes through an ob- 
long aperture, or slit, it gives a sheet of flame resembling in 
form the wing of a bat, hence it is called the " bat- wing'* 
jet. There are also other forms, known as the "cockspur," 
the "fan," and the "fish-tail" or "swallow-tail" jets. 

180. Source of the Light in Uluminatinp Gas, — ^The light 
emitted by coal-gas is due to olefiant and light carburetted 
hydrogen gases ; its illuminating power is in proportion to 
the amount of the former, which usually varies from ten to 
twenty per cent. A natural supply of this gas is used to 
illuminate the village of Fredonia, N. Y. Gas of better 
illuminating qualities is obtamed by the distillation of oil and 
rosin, and if well prepared it needs no purification. 

181. Amount of Gas from different Materials. — ^Upon an 

hydraulic main ? What is its use ? What is the use of the condenser ? What diango 
does the gas undergo in the purifier? What is the gasometer? What are mains? 

What is tbe best mode of burning the gas ? Describe the aigand burner. Bern 
Is the bat-wing Jet formed ? What other jets are mentioned ? 

Towhatisthelightofcoatgasduef Where is it said to exist natorallj? Hmv 
maj better gas b« obtained? 
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odors emitted during its preparation often produce fiain^ig. 
It is used in medicine^ but so diluted with water that IOC 
grains of the strongest mixture does not contain more than 
three grains of the pure acid ; and yet a angle drop of this 
diluted acid is a dose, and must be administered with cauti<»i. 
The antidote is caustic ammonia, inhaled. 

SULPHUR, 
Symbol Q, equivalent 16. 

184. Properties and Source, — Sulphur orbrimstone is a yel- 
low, brittle, crystalline solid, which is found in nature both in a 
state of purity and of combination. The sulphur of commerce 
is mainly procured from the Island of Sicily, where it is quar- 
ried from large deposits, situated in a blue clay formation. 
When taken out of the ground it is heated in earthen pots, 
and caused to distil over into water. When melted and 
poured into wooden moulds, it constitutes roll-sulphur. 
Flowers of sulphur is made by heating and subliming it m 
large apartments, when it is deposited in the form of a fine 
yellow powder. Sulphur has an extensive range of affinity, 
and combines with metals, as iron, lead, zmc, <&c., forming 
sulphurets or sulphides. Its specific gravity is 2. It melts 
at 230O into a pale-yellow liquid; but if the heat be raised to 
460O, it changes to a thick, tenacious, molasses-colored body, 
which, if quenched in cold water, becomes soft and elastic 
like India-rubber : in this condition it is used to take impres- 
sions of medals and coins. From this allotropic condition it 
gradually retiuns to its usual state. 



What is the composition of cyanogen T What are the properties of pmtsio 
acid? For what is it used? 

WhatisBulphor? Where is it chieflj obtained ? WhatisroU-snlphnr? How 
Is^IowerBofsalphnrmade? What is its range of combination? Its specific grayityf 
Its melting pidnt? Howl8itchangedb7heatii«to450O? 
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185. Sulphur exists in plants, entering their roots as 
gypsum (265), or in the form of other salts. It is present in 
an uncombined state in the bodies of animals, chiefly in their 
muscular parts. It exists in e^^, and discolors the silver 
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goodsw If a red rose or dark-colored dahlia be held in the 
fumes of sulphurous acid, it is blanched ; but the colors are 
restored by weak sulphuric acid. It combines with, instead 
of destroying, the coloring matters, as chlorine does (141) ; 
decomposition, therefore, restores the tint. S O, may be pro- 
cured by boiling in a 



•►CuO 



retort copper clippings 
with sulphuric acid, S O,. 
One atom of oxygen of 
the S 0| unites with cop- 
per, and the S Oj escapes, as seen in the diagram, to be col- 
lected in jars by displacement. 

STJLPHURIO AOID. (OU of VUrM.). 
S 0, + H = 49. 
187. Preparation. — This powerful acid is of great interest 
to chemists and manufacturers. It was formerly obtained 
from green vitriol, and was hence called &il of vitriol. It is 
now prepared on the large scale by heating sulphur and 
nitra in furnaces, and conducting the sulphurous and nitrous 
acid fumes, which are thus formed, into vast leaden cham- 
bers, along with steam and atmospheric air, the floor of 
the chambers being also covered with water. An atom of 
nitrous acid, N O4, parts with half its oxygen to the sulphiu-- 
ous acid, S 0|, thus forming two atoms of sulphuric acid, 
2 S O3. Nitrous add is again formed by the oxygen of the 
air, and again surrenders its oxygen to the sulphurous acid. 
A small quantity of N O4 may thus form an endless quanr 
tity of S O3. The water at the bottom of the chambers^ 
which soon becomes very acid, is drawn off and boiled down 

What is tbe composition of salphmic add 1 Its equivalent ? Whence did U 
ieriTe its common name? How is it now piepared? Describe tbe prooe9» 
fbe changes which take place. 
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190. Uses, — Sulphnrie acid is eztenaiyely used in the 
manufacture of soda from common salt ; also m the manufac- 
ture of chlorine for bleaching ; of citric, tartaric, aceticy nitric, 
and muriatic acids ; sulphate of soda, sulphate of magnesia, 
blacking, soda-water, and various paints; also in dyeing, 
calico-printing, gold and silver refining, and in purifying oil 
and tallow. Its chemical uses are innumerable. It is the 
Hercules of the acids. 

191. This acid unites with bases formmg the sulphates, 
and exists in nature both combined, as with lime in gypsum, 
and free, as in some streams the water of which it renders 
sour. S 0| is nearly twice as heavy as water (specific grav- 
ity 1-8), a gallon weighing about 18 pounds. The test for 
sulphuric acid is chloride of barium, with which it forms an 
insoluble salt. The remaining compounds of sulphur and 
oxygen are not of general interest. 

SULPHURETTED HYDROGEN, {ffydrosulphmc Add.) 
HS = 1'7. 

192. When sulphur and hydrogen are set free together, 
hey unite to form a colorless, transparent gas, having 
he well-known smell of decaying eggs. It is produced 
>»y the putrefaction of all organic substances containing 
mlphur, as flesh, blood, hair, excrements, albumen of eggs, 
kc. It is this gas which ^ves the putrid odor to sul- 
phurous waters. A rotten pump-log standing in a well of 
hard water (containing gypsum) may render it nauseous 
by setting free sulphuretted hydrogen. If the well is puri- 
fied, and a new log mtroduced, the water may be restored to 



What are tbe uses of sulphuric acid T 
Tn what form does it exist in nature ? What is its test T 
What is the composition of sulphuretted hydrogen? From what subetanoes is 
a derived ? What is said of its odor ? What is its effect upon animals ? 
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sweetness. Sulphuretted hydrogen is very deleterious when 
respired. A small bird dies immediately in air containing 
TtW ^^ ^^ ^ ' Tbu ^^d ^ middle-sized dog, and yio a 
horse. — (Brande.) 
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under water. The skeleton of a man weighs from 10 to 19 
pounds, and contains from 1^ to 2 pounds of phosphoi-us. 

196. Its Use in Matches. — Phosphorus takes fire at a 
temperature of about 120o ; and as this may be produced by 
slight friction^ it is well adapted to tip the ends of friction 
matches. As the phosphorus would be liable to take fire if 
exposed to the air, it is kneaded with water and gum, or 
glue, into a paste, which, when dried, serves as a protecting 
varnish. Chlorate of potash, nitre, red-lead, or some other 
substance rich in oxygen, is worked into the paste to insure 
prompt combustion. The points of the matches being first 
coated with sulphur, are dipped into this preparation, and then 
cautiously dried in a stove. When the surface is broken by 
friction, the phosphorus takes fire first, the sulphur next 
ignites, and then the wood of the match : — 200,000 pounds 
of phosphorus are used annually in London alone for the 
manufacture of matches. 

197. Its Physiological delations, — ^Phosphorus not CMily 
exists as phosphate of lime in the bones of animals, but in a 
free or unoxidized state it is an essential constituent of the brain 
and nervous matter. It is also an ingredient of albumen 
and fibrin. The uncombined phosphorus is burned by the 
oxygen of respiration, forming phosphoric acid, which, united 
with soda or ammonia, passes from the system by the route 
of the kidnej^. The imcombined phosphorus of the nervous 
and cerebral tissue is not in its ordinary form. It is capable 
of existing in two allotropic states (42). In one of these 
conditions its active properties are suspended. It passes into 
ibis torpid state in plants, is consumed by animals in food, 
passes unchanged through their circulating fluids, and is 



How are matches made ¥ Is much used for this puijtose Y 
In what other part of the animal body is phosphorus found t In what coodi 
tei does it here exist? 
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tibrown mto the active state, and oxidized under the mfluence 
of the vital force. 

198. Phosphorescence, — ^That shining, self-Iiuninous ap- 
pearance which is sometimes exhibited by putrefying fish, 
which is also occasionally seen in decaying wood, in the fire- 
fly and glow-worm, is i&rmeAphosphorescencey and is thought 
to be due to the slow oxidation of phosphorus at low tem- 
peratures. It is supposed that the beautiful luminous ap- 
pearance of the inter-tropical seas is due to the decay of 
small jelly-fish, or blubber, so abundant in the ocean, and 
which contain phosphorus. 



PHOSPHORIC \OID. 
P Ob fc n2r02, 

199. Phosphorus has an intense aflfinity for oxygen. 
Place a bit of phosphorus, of the size of a pea, in a wine- 
glass, cover it with hot water, and direct against it a current 
of oxygen gas, it bursts into a violent combustion beneath 
the surface of the water. When a match is burned, the 
white smoke that appears is phosphoric acid ; it is always 
produced when phosphorus is burned in dry air or oxygen 
gas. This acid condenses into solid white flakes of a snowy 
appearance, and possesses a powerful afl&nity for water, 
hissing like a red-hot iron when brought in contact with it. 
In small quantities it is not poisonous ; and when taken me- 
dicinally, it must be sucked through a quill or glass tube, as 
it corrodes the teeth. Phosphoric acid is of great importance 
in agriculture, as it is principally from its presence in bones 
that they are so useful as a manure (286). There are 

Wliat luminous appearances are supposed to be due to phosphorus t 
State the composition of phosphoric add. How may it be formed ? What ait 
Mm properties ? To what is the yalue of bones in agriculture due ? 
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three other compounds of phosphorus and oxygen, but they 
are of interest only to the scientific chemist. 

PHOSPHURETTED HYDEOGEN. (PJu>9phide of Hydrogen,) 

PHjSc 84-02. 

200. This is a colorless, transparent gas, of a disgusting 
odor, to which the nauseous smell of putrefying animal sub- 
stances is partially due. It is more offensive than sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. It may bo. prepared by boiling phosphorus 
with a strong solution of potash in a glass retort, the extrem- 
ity of which dips beneath the surface of water. The bubbles 
of gas, as they escape into the air, inflame spontaneously, 
and bum with a bright yellow light. Each bubble, as it 
explodes, produces a wreath of gray smoke, which dilates, as 
it rises, with curious rotatory movements of its parts. The 
singular phenomenon of WiU-o'-the-wisp, or Jack-'o-lantem, 
where a flame or light is said to move at night over marshy 
places, is supposed to be due to the presence of this self-in- 
flammable phosphuretted hydrogen. 



OF THE METALS. 

201. The metals are a numerous class of bodies, distin- 
guished by a pecuUar brilliancy called the metallic Itistre, and 
as being good conductors of both heat and electricity. They, 
however, exhibit great variations in these, as well as other 
properties. Authors are not agreed in their classification 
of the metals. 

Give the composition and properties of phosphuretted hydrogen. How is it 
prepared? What effect takes place when it comes in contact with air? How is 
the Jack-o^-lantem accounted for? 

What are the metals ? 
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METALS OF THE ALKALTE8. 

POTASSIUM. (Latin, Kalium,) 
Sym. K, equiv, 89 ; sp. gr. '869. 

202. Properties. — ^Potassium is a silver-white metal, at 
eommon temperatures so soft that it may be moulded in the 
fingers like wax. It is never found free hi nature, but oc- 
curs abundantly in rocks and soils comUned with oxygen, 
as potash. It is produced in the metallic state by the 
action of charcoal upon potash at a very high tempera- 
ture, which withdraws its oxygen. Davy first separated 
potassium by means of an electrical current in 1807. It is 
the lightest of all the metals. 

POTASSIXTM AND OXYGEN— POTASH. 
KO = 4'7. 

203. The affinity of potassium for oxygen is very strong ; 
when exposed to the air, it becomes immediately incrusted 
with a film of oxide, and can only be preserved under naphtha, 
a liquid containing no oxygen. Thrown upon the surface of 
water, it decomposes it, removing its oxygen, and burning 
with a beautiful pmk flame. The same phenomenon appears 
if the metal be placed in contact with ice, when it instantly 
bursts into flame. This shows how gunpowder is fired by 
touching it with an icicle. There is potassium mingled with 
Ihe powder. When potassium is burned in dry oxygen, pure 
potash, K 0, is formed. This has a very powerful affinity 



What is potaasium ? How did Ih.Yj flret obtain it ? 

How ia the strength of its affinity for oxygen shown ? What is stated of its 
tlBnity for water? 
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for water, wliich it imbibes as soon as it is exposed to the air, 
forming the hydrated oxide of potassium, K 0, H 0, or caustic 
potash. 

204. Caustic potash is procured from carbonate of potash, 
by the action of lime, which deprives it of carbonic acid. It 
is a white powder, having a powerful affinity for water, 
which it takes rapidly from the air, and runs into a liquid. 
Potash possesses all the properties of the alkalies in a pre- 
emment degree : it is the type of that class of bodies. It 
saturates the most powerful acids, changes vegetable yel- 
lows to brown, and restores the blues discharged by acids ; 
and also decomposes animal and vegetable substances, 
whether living or dead. It is used m medicine in the form of 
small sticks, to cauterize or cleanse ulcers and foul sores ; 
it is hence called caustic potash. If a solution of potash be 
shaken in a bottle with olive oil, or any other fixed oil (404), 
it will be found to convert it into a soap. This accoimts for 
the soft, greasy feel it has when touched by the finger, as it 
decomposes the skin, and forms a soap with its oily elements. 
Its uses in agriculture will be stated when we come to the 
salts (272). Alkalimetry is the art of measuring the propor- 
tion of alkali in an impure mixture or compound. 



SODIUM {Latin, ITatrium,) 

Symbol Na, equivalent 22*97. 

205. This is a brilliant white metal, very much resemblmg 

potassium both in appearance and properties. It has a strong 

aflfinity for oxygen, and must be preserved in naphtha. If 

What is potash ? What position does it hold among the aUcalies? How is it 
obtained? What are its properties? How is it used in medicine ? Why does It 
foel greasy to the flngers ? What is alkalimetry ? 

Describe the properties of sodium. What is said of its abundance ? 
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thrown upon the surface of hot water, it bursts into a beau- 
tiful yellow flame, and is converted into the oxide of sodram, 
»r soda. It is prepared in the same way as potassium, but 
mth less difficulty. It is perhaps the most abundant metal 
npon the globe, as it constitutes two-fifths of sea-salt, and is 
% large ingredient of rocks and soils. — (Gregory.) 

SODIUM AlfD OXYGEN— SODA. 
Na = 30-9'7. 
206. This alkaU was bng confounded with potash, which 
it greatly resembles, although its properties are less marked. 
For commercial purposes, it is chiefly derived from sea-salt, 
and is extensively employed in the manufacture of soap and 
glass. It is always present in the bodies of animals. 



METALS OF THE ALKALINE EARTHS. 

CALCIUM. 

Symbol Ca, equivalent 20. 

207. Calcium is a metal but little known. It is obtained 
with difficulty, and is put to no use. Its name is derived from 
calx, the Latin term for lime ; hence also the English word 
calcareous. Calcium combined with oxygen forms hme. 

CALCIUM AOT) OXYGEN— LIMK 
CaO = 28. 

208. Lime is produced by bummg limestone (cai-bonate of 
lime) in large masses, in kilns. The carbonic acid is driven 
off into the air by the heat, and a white stony substance re- 

Whence is it derived ? 
Describe the metal calcium. 

How is lime obtained ? What is the etSod of the bnmiiig ? What Is qiUck* 
Umutt or caustic lime ? 
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mains^ called quicklime, or caustic lime. It is poroiis, and 
sufficiently hard to be transported without falling to pieces. 
One ton of good limestone yields 11 cwt. of lime. 

209. Hydrate of Lim^. — ^When water is poured upon 
quicklime, it absorbs it (every 28 pounds of lime taking 9 
pounds of water), swells to thrice its original bulk, crumbles 
to a fine white powder, and is converted into a hydrate of lime, 
Ca HO; this process is called slakmg. During slaking, 
heat is produced, often sufficient to ignite wood (92). If 
water is added too rapidly in slakmg, it seems to chill ^e 
lime, and produces gritty lumps, which impair its value for 
building and agricultural purposes. 

210. When quicklime is exposed to the air, it first rapidly 
imbibes moisture, and crumbles to powder ; it then gradu- 
ally absorbs carbonic acid, becoming more and more mild, 
less and less caustic, and finally regains the neutral condition 
of the carbonate. Lime exhibits the properties of a strong 
alkali, decomposing organic tissues, and saturating the strong- 
est acids. It is more soluble in cold than in hot water ; 778 
pounds of cold water, or 127o pounds of hot water, are re- 
quired to dissolve 1 poimd of lime. Hence, when a cold 
saturated solution of lime-water is boiled, a portion of the 
hme is deposited, which accounts for the crust or fur which 
lines the interior of tea-kettles and boilers in locahties where 
the water is impregnated with lime. Lime-water is a satu- 
rated solution of lime in water; it is used to counteract acid- 
ity of the stomach. Cream or milk of lime is a thick mix- 
ture of the hydrate with water, such as is used for white- 
washing. In tanneries, the hides are immersed in milk of 



What is the effect of water upon quicklime ? What is the effect of adding water 
too rapidly in slaking ? 

How is caustic lime changed to the carbonate ? What is stated of its soIablTt} ^ 
For what is lime-water used? What is milk of lime f Itsuse? 
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lime, which partially decomposes them, so that the hair may 
be easily rubbed off. 

211. Mortar and Cement — ^Lime mixed with sand forms 
mortar, employed by builders to cement stones and bricks 
together, as glue is used to jcmi pieces of wood. To make 
the best mortar, the hme should be perfectly caustic, and 
the sand sharp and coarse-grained ; the presence of clay, 
eren in sm^ proportions, is injurious. The nature of the 
changes by which the mortar becomes hardened is not satis- 
factorily explamed. Hydraulic cement possesses the prop- 
erty of sohdifying under water, which ordinary mortar will 
not do. This property is owing to the presence of sand and 
clay (silicate of alumina) in the lime of which it is made. 

212. lAme exists in Organized Structures. — ^The mineral 
^ portion of the skeletons of the higher animals consists of 

lime combined with phosphoric acid. The shells of the 
lower animals contain lime, combined chiefly with carbonic 
acid ; and as all parts of animals are derived from the vege- 
taHe world, Ume must be an essential constituent of plants. 
Its most extensive use is in agriculture. 
^ 213. Zime in Crops, — Some soils contain an abundant 
natural supply of lime ; to such its addition is of course use- 
less. Where it does not exist, it must be appHed, to enter 
into the systems of plants. The following table exhibits 
the amount of lime removed from an acre of land in the fol- 
lowing crops ; tops, straw, and gram are included. 







Lime. 






Lime. 


Wheat, 


25 boBliels, 


8-7 lbs. 


Toimps, 


25 tons, 


188-8 lbs. 


Barley, 


88 « 


15-0 " 


Potatoes, 


9 « 


266-0 " 


Oats, 


50 " 


8-2 " 


Eed Clover, 


2 « 


126-0 " 
(JohnstoTK) 



How is (he best mortar made Y 

In what part of animal Btnictures does lime exist? 

Why should lime be added to soils which do not possess it ? 
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These quantities are not always the ssune ; wheat, especially, 
contains much more lime than is here stated, when grown 
upon land to which it has been copiously applied. 

214. Effect of Lime upon the Soil and Plants. — ^Lime 
exerts a very favorable action upon clay soils, by loosening 
and rendering them less adhesive, and also by setting free 
Ihe alkalies which are locked up in clay. Soils abound- 
ttig in vegetable matter are often improved by* liming. It 
ehanges inert substances in the soil, so as gradually to ren- 
der them useful to vegetation, decomposes noxious com- 
pounds, neutralizes baneful acids, sweetens vegetation, and 
eaproves the quality of almost every cultivatable crop. 
4rain grown upon well-limed land, it is ssdd, has a thinner 

\kin, is heavier, yields more flour, and that richer in gluten 
than if grown on unlimed land. On flax alone it is said to 
be injurious, dhninishing the strength of the fibre of the 
stem. Hence in Belgium flax is not grown upon land imtil 
seven years after the lime has been applied. — {Johnston,) 

215. Compounds formed by lime in the soil are in- 
soluble ; its action is therefore slow, often requiring from 
three to six years to produce the best effect. At first it 
often diminishes the crops, and always does this in over- 
doses. The hydrate acts most speedily, but good effects 
may be expected from the carbonate after a longer time. 
" The more dry, shallow, light, and sandy the soil, the less 
abimdant in vegetable matter ; the milder and warmer the 
climate in which it is situated, the less the quantity of lime 
which the prudent farmer will venture to mix with it." 
Lime should never be mixed with fermenting farm-yard 

What effect has lime upon clay soils ? How does it act upoa soils rich in vege- 
table matter ? What is said of grain grown on limed land ? What of flax ? 

Why is its beneficial action so slow? What is the efibct of an overdose? 
Under what circumstances should lime be used with caution? Why should 
lime BBTor be mixed with fium-yard manure? 
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manure^ as it expels ammonia, a most yaluable element of 
fertility. 

MAGNESIUM. 
Symbol Mg, equivalent 12*67. 

216. Magnesium is a silyer-white metal, like the three 
preceding. It is of no use, and is prepared only as a curi- 
osity. It unites with oxygen, forming oxide of magnesium, 
or common magnesia, Mg O. Magnesia was first distin- 
guished from lime by Dr. Black, about a hundred years 
ago. It is a white powder, possessing feeble alkaline prop- 
erties, and dissdving in about 55,000 times itp weight of 
water. — {FresinitLS,) Magnesia is found united with acids ; 
as a sulphate in mineral waters, as a carbonate in magnesian 
limestone, as a silicate in talc, serpentine, <£;c. It is pre- 
pared by igniting the carbonate. It is used as a mild 
aperient and corrector of acidity. Magnesia is found in the 
ash of nearly all plants, but its action upon soils is obscure. 
Specific gravity, 3*61, 



METALS OF THE EARTHS. 
ALUMINTTM 
Symbol A], eguivalerU 13*69. 

217. This metal never occurs free in nature, but always in 
union with oxygen, forming a sesquioxide of aluminum, Alj Oj. 
It absorbs moisture with great avidity. Alumina can neither 
be pronounced an acid nor an alkali, and yet it seems to 
possess the properties of both ; towards acids it sometimes 

What are the properties of magnesia ? 

How is alumina obtained? What are its properties? In what formi ices tt 
exist pure? 

11 
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plays the part of a base, wliile towards bases it behayes ai 
an acid — forming combinations with either. Pure alumina 
is found crystallized in those precious gems, the ruby and 
sapphire, which are next in hardness and value to the dia- 
mond ; also hi a more massive form, as corundum or emery. 

218. Used to fix Colors, — ^Alumma has a powerful at- 
traction, both for vegetable coloring matter and the fibre, of 
cloth ; it is hence used by dyers to fix the color upon their 
fabrics. It is then said to act as a mordant (479). When 
a solution of alum is mixed with an alkali, the coloring mat- 
ter is carried down, and forms what is called a laJke. Car- 
mine is a lake of cochineal. Alumina also absorbs and 
combmes with oily matters ; hence a certain kind of clay 
called fullers' earth is used to extract grease-spots from 
wood, paper, &c. 

219. Composition of Soils, — ^Alununa is the basis of clay 
in soils; but it is always mixed with more or less silica 
or sand. To determine the relative amount of clay and sand 
in a specimen of soil, agitate it thoroughly with a consider- 
able quantity of water, and pour the mixture into a tall 
glass vessel or wide tube. When left at rest, the coarser 
particles of sand will first fall to the bottom, then the finer 
sand, and lastly the clay. By observing the relative thick- 
nesses of the different layers, we get a tolerably correct idea 
of their proportional quantities. By pouring off the turbid 
water, after the sand has settled, the clay may be separated 
from it. It is, however, to be remembered that the purest 
clay we can obtain by repeated washings and separations, 
still contains from four to six per cent, of very fine sand. 



Upon what property does the use of alamina as a mordant depend ? What if 
1 lake ? How does alumina act to extract greaae-q>ots ? 

How can we determine the relatire amount of it in aoils ? How doM I 
lohMtenolaaBif^r soils? 
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wUch can only be removed from it by the refined processes 
of chemistry. Professor Johnston classifies soils as follows : 
jwre clay, ox pipe clay, that which will allow nothing to sub- 
side or separate when diffused through water. The strangest 
clay soil parts with 10 to 15 per cent, of sand by boiling 
with water and decantation. A clay loam loses from 16 to 
80 per cent, by the same process. A loamy soil deposits 
from 30 to 60 per cent., a sandy loam from 60 to 90 per 
cent., while a saindy soil contsdns no more than 10 per cent, 
of pure clay. 

220. Clay exhibits in a high degree the power of absorb- 
ing and retaining water ; hence soils in which clay abounds, 
after heavy rains suffer the water to evaporate but slowly, 
and are therefore wet and cold. It is also adhesive, and so 
compact as to prevent the free extension of the roots. On 
the contrary, in dry weather it shrinks, hardens, and cracks. 
Sand possesses the oppoate qualities : it retains water but 
feebly, yields it readily by evaporation, and so completely 
laeks adhedon that its particles are blown about by the winds. 
A due admixture of these^earths corrects their mutual faults, 
and forms a productive soil. Clay possesses the valuable 
property of condensing carbonic acid and anunonia from the 
atmosphere, Porcelain, pottery, bricks, <kc., are chemical 
combinations of alumina with silica, and will be noticed among 
the Eolicates (209). 

SILICON. 
Symbol Si, equiveUerU 21*86. 

221. This is a brown powder which does not occur m na- 
ture. It is difficult to produce, and is of no importance ex- 
Why ore strong day soils wet and cold ? What eflfect has dry weather npoa 

iiem ? What are the disadvantages of a sandy soU ? 

Whatissaidof siUeonf What is stated of the abnndanoe of sUica upon tk« 
gMwT 
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cept to the scientific chemist It holds an equivocal poeitiot 
in systems of classification. Brande ranks it among the met- 
als ; and although it may have affinities elsewhere, I adopt his 
arrangement^in this respect, and associate it with aluminmn : 
these form the bases of the two principal earths. Silica, or 
oxide of silicon, is estimated to form one-sixth part of the sur- 
face of the globe. — {SilUman). In extent it seems to occupy 
a similar place in the mineral world with carbon in the or- 
ganic world. (See Chart). 

SnJOA. {SUiete Add^Bilex-^Sand.) 
Si O. s= 46-86. 

222. Preparation and Varieties, — ^This abundant com- 
pound may be prepared by heating rock-crystal (quartz) to 
redness, and quenching it in water, when it may be eadly 
reduced to a fine, white, tasteless, gritty powder, which is 
nearly pure silica. In some of its forms this mineral is found 
everywhere. It constitutes a large portion of the rocks in 
many mountain ranges, the sand and gravel of soils, and the 
pebbles upon the sea-shore. It forms gun-flints, grindstones, 
and the porous burr-stones used in flouring-mills for grind- 
mg grain. Crystallized silica, when colorless, forms quarta 
or rock-crystal; when violet-colored, it is the amethyst; 
when green, chrysoprase ; when red, rose-quartz ; when pos- 
sessing red vems or spots, blood-stone ; when of a flesh-color, 
cdmelian ; when deposited from water, chalcedony. Sard is a 
reddish-brown variety of chalcedony. Onyx is a milk-white 
variety. Sardonyx consists of the two m plates or layers, 
giving rise to a beautiful arrangement of colors, and when 
cut forms cameos. Agate, jasper, and cpal are also forms of 



now may pore tilica be obtained? Whatftirtherissaldor itidiAuion? What 
we the nainea of the various labitaDoee fonaed of ailica? 
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nlica. Silica, as it occurs in all these forms, is contaminated 
with certam impurities, nsuallj oxides of iron. Quartz is so 
hard as to give fire with steel, and scratch glass ; and so 
pure, as to be often used for the eyes of spectacles, under 
the name of pebbles. 

223. Silica an Add, — However strange it may seem that 
such substances as sand and flint should be ranked among 
acids, yet such is the fact. At high temperatures, silica ex- 
hibits powerful acid properties, and neutralizes numerous 
bases, forming a class of salts — ^the silicates. Glass, porce- 
lain, and pottery- ware are aU salts — silicates of various bases 
formed at a high heat (303). Most rocks and minerals are 
also silicates. (See Chart.) 

224. Silica is dissolved by but one acid, the hydrofluoric, 
which is hence often used for etching glass. Although 
c(»nmon quartz and sand are totally insoluble in water, yet 
they are rendered soluble by the action of the alkalies ; hence 
one reason of applying potash to soils, is to dissolve their 
siHca. When hberated from its combinations by the agency 
of the air (302), it is soluble in water, and hence is always 
present in springs, the waters of which trickle through soils 
and the fissures of rocks. Silica is necessary to the growth 
of vegetation, and exists abundantly in many plants ; particu- 
larly in the stalks of the grmna and grasses. It is this which 
communicates stifihess and strength to their stems, as the 
skeleton does to the bodies of animals. If there is a defi- 
ciency of soluble silica in the soil, the grain- stalk will be 
weak, and liable to break down, or lodge. It is silica which 
gives their quality to scouring-rushes. 



When does silica exhibit add properties? What salts of silica are in com* 
moQuse? 

What add dissolTes silica? Under what cireomstancee doos silica becooM 
■olable ? What ofllce does it perform in plants ? 
11* 
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METALS EMPLOYED IN THE ARTS. 

I B O If . {Latin, Ferrutn,) 

Symbol Fe, eqmvalent 28. 

225, Were we to seek for that circumstance which might 
best illustrate the peculiarities of ancient and modem ciyili- 
Eation, we should perhaps find it in the history of this metaL 
The ancients, imbued with a martial spirit and passion for 
conquest, regarded iron as the symbol of war, and gave it 
the emblem of Mars. And if it were required also to sym- 
bolize the pacific tendencies of modem society — ^its triumphs 
of industry and victories of mind over matter, its artistic 
achieyements and scientific discoveries — ^we should be com- 
pelled to make use of the same metal, iron. As gold and 
jewels hare long been the type of ignorant and empty pomp, 
so iron may now be well regarded as the emblem of benefi- 
cent and intelligent industry. 

226. Uses of Iron. — Iron, in some of its innumerable 
forms, ministers to the benefit of all. The implements of the 
miner, the farmer, the carpenter, the mason, the smith, the 
shipwright, are made of iron, and with iron. Roads of iron, 
travelled by " iron steeds," which drag whole townships after 
them, and outstrip the birds, have become our commonest 
highways. Ponderous iron ships are afloat upon the ocean, 
with massive iron engines to propel them; iron anchors to 
stay then: in storms; iron needQes to guide them; and 
springs of iron m chronometers, by which they measure the 
time. Ink, pens, and printing-presses, by which knowledge 
b scattered over the world, are alike made of iron. It 
warms us in our apartments ; relieves our jolts in the car- 
riage ; ministers to our ailments in the chalybeate mineral 

Bow did the ancients regard iron ? Of what may it now become the wjxs^bfA t 
Bnnmerate aome of the nsea that are made of iron. 
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waters, or the medicinal dose; it gives variety of color to 
rocks and soils, nourishment to vegetation, and vigor to the 
blood of man. Such are the powers of a substance which 
chemists extract from an otherwise worthless stone. 

227. Properties of Iron. — ^Iron is of a grayish-white color, 
and of a perfect lustre when polished. It may be thrown 
into many conditions, in which it exhibits remarkably differ- 
ent properties. It is malleable, as in bar or wrought iron ; 
and may be forged into any form under the hammer. It is 
very ductile, and may be drawn out into the finest wire, 
which is extremely tenacious (tough) ; an iron wire ^ of an 
inch in diameter bearing a weight of sixty pounds. 

228. Welding of Iron. — ^When wrought-iron is heated to 
whiteness, it becomes soft, pasty, and adhesive, and two 
pieces in this condition may be incorporated or hammered 
together into one. This is called welding. During the 
heating, a film of oxide is formed upon the surface of the 
metal, which would obstruct tbe ready coheaon of the sep- 
arate masses. To prevent this, the smith sprinkles a little 
sand upon the hot iron, which combines with the oxide, 
forming a fusible silicate of iron, which is easily forced out 
by pressure, leaving clean surfaces that tmite without diffi- 
culty. This important quality is enjoyed only by iron, pla- 
tinum, and sodium. AU the other metals pass suddenly 
from the solid to the liquid state at their respective melting 
points, as ice is changed to water. 

229. Wrought and Cast Iron, — ^Wrought-iron possesses 
what is called a fibrous texture; that is, it seems to consist 
of compacted threads, running parallel to each other like the 
fibres of flax. Another state of the metal is cast-irony which. 



What is the appearance (tf iron ? Name some of the conditions it may assomct 

What is welding ? Have all metals this property ? 

What is the texture of wrought-iron? WThat of cast-iron? What is said of the 
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on the contrarj, has a granular texture (consists of grains) 
it is brittle, cannot be forged, but may be melted and cast m 
moulds, which wrought-iron cannot. Cast-iron expands when 
first poured mto a mould, so as to copy it perfectly ; but it 
subsequently contracts, so as to be less in size than the 
original pattern. The expansion is caused by the particles 
assiuning a crystalline arrangement while consolidating ; the 
contraction by the cooling of the metallic mass, after it has 
solidified. Wrought-iron is said to lose its tough, fibrous 
character, by the effect of blows or constant jarring, and to 
become crystalline. 

230. Ores of Iron — The Per Centage Scale. — ^Iron occurs 
in nature almost universally in a state of combination. The 
mineral masses which it forms with oxygen, carbon, sulphur, 
and the metals, and from which it is extracted, are called its 
ores. They are quite numerous, but are not all equally valu- 
able as sources of the metal. The five principal ores that 
are wrought for the production of iron, are exhibited upon 
the Chart by means of a scale marked off into a hundred 
divisions. Th& proportions per cent, of iron, and the elemaits 
with which it is combined in the ore, are shown in a very 
clear manner. This method of expressmg chemical cconpo- 
ation, by. proportions per cent., was in general use before the 
introduction of atomic proportions : it is still much employed. 

231. One of the richest ores of iron is loadstone, or the 
magnetic black oxide. It contains seventy-two per cent, of 
iron to twenty-eight per cent, of oxygen, and is a mixture of 
the protoxide and the peroxide. It is of a grayish color, and 
when rubbed gives a black powder, and is strongly magnetic. 
This is one of the most valuable ores ; it is very widely dif- 

changes which caat-hon andeigoes after being poured into Che mookl? Wbal 
sanBea ita expansion and contraction ? 
What are ores of iron f How is their composition represented open the Cbaii T 
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fused, and furnishes iron of the best quality. The superior 
iron fix>m Russia, Germany, and Sweden is produced from it. 
Specular iron {red^ron ore). — ^This is very hard, and some- 
times resembles polished steel. When coarse, the oxide is 
of a brown color ; but its powder is always red, thus distin- 
guishing it from the magnetic oxide. This oxide contains 
sixty-three per cent, of iron to thirty-seven of oxygen. It 
exists in all the red clays, which are termed ores when they 
yield twenty per cent, of the metaL Hematite {hydrated 
oxide of iron), — Brown iron-stone is very abundant all over 
the world, and particularly in the United- States, and is the 
chief soiu*ce of the iron of commerce. It usually affords a 
yeUow powder, and is not attracted by the magnet unless it 
has been burnt or roasted. It contains fifty-nine per cent, of 
ircm, twenty-seven of oxygen, and fourteen of water. 

232. Pyrites, which signifies fire-stone, is so named be- 
cause it was used in firelocks, before the introduction of gun- 
flints, to produce sparks with steel. It is a sulphuret of iron, 
of which there are two principal varieties, the red and white. 
Yellow pjiites, when it occurs in minute brilliant scales, is 
sometimes mistaken for gold {fooVs gold). It is tested at 
once by heating it, when it gives off a sulphurous smeU. 
Pjrrites is chiefly prized as a source of copperas, alum, Span- 
ish brown, sulphur, and sulphuric acid. YeUow pjiites con- 
tains forty-seven per cent, of iron and fifty-three of sulphur. 
Sparry iron {steel ore) is of a yellowish-gray or brownish- 
red color. It is a carbonate of iron, and effervesces slightly 
with nitric acid. This ore contains sixty-three per cent, of 
oxide of iron, thirty-four per cent, of carbonic acid, with a 

What is said of loadstone? What is its color? What of its powder? What 
are the properties of specular iron or red ore ? Of hematite ? 

What is the meanhig of the term pffrites 7 Its origin ? Ck)mpo8ition ? What 
la it often mistaken for? What are its chief uses? What is stated concemiiig 
fporryiron? What does it produce ? 
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small quantity of lime, magneaa, and manganese. A variety 
of steel is made directly from this ore, without cementatioii 
(236). The cheap German steel is derived from this ore. 

233. Obtaining the Metal. — ^The process of separating this 
metal from its ores is called reducing or reviving it, and the 
ores are said to be smelted. The operation is conducted in 
tall chinmey-like structures, termed blast-fumaces. They 
are constructed of the most refractory fire-proof bricks, and 
are frvm thirty to sixty feet high, and about sixteen feet in 
internal diameter in the largest place, having the form seen 
in Fig. 18. The top or ^^^ 

mouth of the furnace 
serves both for charg- 
ing it and for the escape 
of smoke: it is both 
door and chimney. The 
tubes serve to supply 
the air, which is driven 
in by means of a steam- 
engine and an air-pump, 
or fanners. A single 
blast apparatus, connect- 
ed with an English fur- 
nace, propelled 12,588 

cubic feet of air per minute. — ( Ure,) Formerly the air waa 
used at the ordhiary temperature (cold blast), but within a 
few years an immense improvement has been efifected by 
heating the air before it enters the furnace {hot blast). 

234. In some cases, the materials are drawn up an in- 
clined plane, to the mouth of the shaft, by means of the 



Whatisredndngorreyivingf In what is the operation of sniAUiogeondactodT 
Deecribe the bla8t4\unaoe. What is the hot blast? The cold blast? 
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same steam-engine that impels the blast mechanism. The 
furnace is supplied with ore> coal, and limestone, broken into 
small fragments. When the heat is sufficiently intense, the 
carbon of the fuel deoxidizes the iron, and carbonic acid is 
also expelled from the lime, leaving it caustic. Sand and 
clay, in greater or less quantities, now remain combined with 
the iron. The lime, acting as a flux, unites with these, form- 
ing the slag or scoruiy a crude semi-vitreous product. The 
znelted iron, falling to the bottom of the furnace, accumulates, 
and is drawn off by taking out a tap or plug. It is allowed 
to run into a bed of sand, containing straight channels, and 
furrows runniog at right angles. The former are termed by 
tbe workmen the sow, and the latter Hhepigs, and hence the 
origin of the i^rm pig-iron. As the contents of the furnace 
are removed from below, crude ore is constantly supplied 
above, and the operation goes on day and night uninterrupt- 
edly for years, or until the fabric demands repair. 

235. The product of the smelting-fumace is cast-iron. Its 
peculiar properties of biittleness and fusibility are due to the 
presence of a considerable quantity of carbon and some other 
impurities, the removal of which converts it into wrought- 
iron. This is done in an oven-shaped furnace (reverberatory 
furnace), in which the fuel is not tioingled with the metal, as 
in the case of smelting, but heats it by the flame reflected 
from the low roof. A workman, with a long oar-shaped 
implement of iron, stirs (puddles) the melted mass until the 
carbon is burned away, and the metal becomes thick and 
pasty : this is called puddling. The puddler then rolls it up 

In what form are the m*tortnia introduced? What are the first changes which 
take place? What part does the lime play? What is the origin of the term pig- 
iron? 

What is the product of the smelting^ftamaoe ? What impurities does it contain ? 
How is it changed into wroi]ght-hx>n? Describe the puddling process. How is 
Ihe iron greatiy improyed ? 
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into balls, wMch he transfers to the tUting-kammer, where h 
IS beaten by heavy blows into a rude bar, the hquid irnpu* 
rities, consisting principally of sihca and alumina, bdng 
squeezed out, as water is driven from a compressed sponge, 
lie metal, still hot, is then passed between gixK)ved cylin- 
ders, and rolled out into bar-iron. The quality of the metal 
is greatly improved when these bars are broken up, bound 
together, reheated to the welding point, and put through the 
same process repeatedly : this is called piling or fagoting. 
In malleable iron there is still retained a small portion of 
carbon, about ^ per cent. 

236. Steel, — ^This remarkable modification of iron is a 
compound of iron with about one and a half per cent, d 
carbon. It is made by imbedding bars of the best wrought- 
iron in powdered charcoal, in boxes or sand-furnaces which 
exclude the air, and heating it mtensely for a week or ten 
days. The chemical changes that take place are obscure ; 
probably carbonic oxide penetrates the heated metal, is de- 
composed, surrenders part of its carbon, and escapes as cai - 
bonic acid. The steel, when withdrawn, has a peculia<:, 
rough, blistered appearance, and is hence known as blistered 
steel. This method of making steel is called the process of 
cementatio7v. When blistered steel is drawn into smaller 
bars, under the tilting-hammer, it forms tilted steel; and this, 
broken up, heated, and again drawn out, forms shear steel, 
so called because it was originally thus prepared for making 
shears to dress woollen cloth. English cast-steel is prepared 
by melting blistered steel, casting it into moulds, and draw- 
ing it out into bars. Case-hardening consists in forming the 
surface of iron into steel, by heating it with charcoal for a 
short time. 

What is steel? How is it made? What change ocean? What is tilted steel T 
What Is shear steel? What is case-hardening? 
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237. In its properties steel combines the fusibility of cast- 
iron with the malleability of bar-iron. Its value for cutting 
instruments, springs, &c., depends upon its quality of being 
tempered. When heated to redness, and suddenly quenched 
in cold water, it becomes so hard as to scratch glass. If 
again heated, and cooled slowly, it becomes as soft as ordi- 
nary iron ; and, between these two conditions, any reqiured 
degree of hardness can be obtained. As the metal declines 
in temperature, the thin film of oxide upon its surface con- 
stantly chaiiges its color. The wortenen are guided by these 
tints. Thus a straw yellow indicates the degree of hardness 
for razors, a deep blue for sword-blades, saws, and watch- 
springs. Steel receives a higher polish than iron, and has a 
less tendency to rust. 

238. ]^itric acid, placed upon steel, corrodes the metal, and 
leaves the carbon as a dark-gray stain; writing and orna- 
mental shading is thus often produced upon it. A good 
quality of steel, when its clean surface is washed with dilute 
nitric acid, should give a imiform tint. If it exhibits a fibrous, 
streaked, or mottled appearance, we may infer that it has 
been unequally carbonized, and is not the best. A drop of 
nitric acid leaves upon iron a whitish-green stain (oxide) ; it 
may thus be distinguished from steel. Steel may be made 
magnetic, and retains its magnetism permanently; but soft 
iron may be charged with magnetism, and deprived of it, at 
win. Upon this property of iron depends the action of the 
electro-magnetic telegraph. 

239. Oxides of Iron, — Iron has a strong aflfinity for oxy- 
gen (74), and unites with it, forming oxides. When metalHc 

Upon what does its value for cutting instruments depend ? What is said of pol- 
Miing and rusting? 

What olfect has nitric acid upon steel ? What is the test of good steel ? How 
may iron be distinguished from steel? What is said of the magnetic propertiei 
of iron and steel ? 

12 
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iron is exposed to moist air^ it soon becomes covered with a 
red crust, which is the sesquioxide of iron, Fe, 0| ; it is also 
called the peroxide. This oxide gradually absorbs water, 
turns of a yellowish color, and forms rust, which is hydrated 
peroxide of iron. These colors are well shown in bricks, 
which before burning are of a yellow color, owing to the 
hydrated peroxide of iron in the clay. Heat expels the 
water from the peroxide, which colors the bricks red. 

240. These compounds of iron are the most abundant ox- 
ides in nature, existing in numerous stones, rocks, and soils, and 
are the cause of their red and yellow colors. Protoxide of iron, 
Fe O, cannot be produced in a separate state, as it attracts 
oxygen and rapidly passes into the peroxide. In a state of 
combination it is widely diffused in nature, existing chiefly in 
those rocks haying a greenish or dark tint. The iron in min- 
eral waters {chalybeate springs) usually rises to the surface 
in the form of a protoxide ; after a brief exposure to the air 
more oxygen is absorbed, and a reddish scum is formed upon 
the surface, which gradually falls to the bottom of the current 
as a reddish sediment of insoluble peroxide. 

241. When iron is heated in the smith's forge, and then 
beat on the anvil, a scale flies off which is of a black color, 
and when crushed gives a black powder : this is the black 
oxide, and is supposed to be a combination of the two other 
oxides, Fe O + Fca O3. GaUic acid, with Fe, O3, gives a 
black precipitate (writing-ink); chlorine water and oxalic 
acid remove it. 

242. Iron rusts rapidly in water containing air (oxygen), 

What giyes to brick their yellow color before being burned ? Why are they red 
stfter they are burned? 

What is said of the abundance of these oxides? Why cannot ttie prc^xide oi 
Iron be easily obtained in a separate state? Of what is the reddish aediment In 
chalybeate springs composed ? 

What is black oxide of iron ? What is hik composed of ? 
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or the slightest trace of acidity. But in water which has 
been deprived of air by boiling, or rendered alkaline by lime, 
ammonia, potash, or soda, it is not rusted, but retains its polish 
for years. — (Brande.) Galvanized iron is made by dipping 
iron, the surface of which has been cleaned, into a bath of 
melted zinc, and then into another of melted tm. The coating 
thus given prevents rust. When cast-iron, as cannon, for ex- 
ample, has been long buried in the sea, it becomes lighter, and 
is changed into a substance resembling black-lead. The iron 
in this case has probably been dissolved by chlorine from the 
sea-salt. Cast-iron is rendered malleable by heating it for a 
considerable time with iron scales or oxide. It is thrown 
into the market under the name of malleable iron. 



MANGANESE. 
Symbol Mn, equivalent 2'7*6'7. 

243. Manganese is a hard, brittle metal, of a grayish-white 
appearance, much like cast-iron. It never occurs pure in 
nature, but its oxides are found combined with many ores of 
iron, a metal which it resembles in many of its properties. 
Manganese is prepared by making its oxide into a paste with 
oil and lamp-black, and heating it to whiteness in a covered 
crucible. It rapidly oxidizes when exposed to the air, and 
is best preserved in naphtha. 

244. It forms no less than seven diflferent compoimds with 
oxygen. Its oxides are diffused in small quantities through 
nearly all soils, and traces of them may be detected in the 
ashes of most plants. Protoxide of manganese is of a pale- 
green color, is a powerful base, giving rise to rose-colored 

Bow is galvanized iron made? What is said of iron long bniied in tbe tea 
How is castriron rendered malleable? 
What is manganese? What metal does it resemble? How li it prepared? 
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salts. The peroxide, or black oidde, Mn O^ is employed as a 
cheap method of procuring oxygen gas on a large scale, and 
for the manu&cture of chlorine. It is also used under the 
name of glass-maker's soap, to destroy the green tinge given 
to glass by protoxide oi iron, and to oxidize carbonaceous 
impurities. If added to glass in large quantities, it gives it 
an amethyst or purple color. It has also beer ^^ecently made 
use of in the manufacture of steeL 

ZINO. 

Symbol Zn, equivalent 82*52, 

245. Zinc is a brilliant, bluish-white meta , «p. gr. 7, found 
abimdantly in nature in the state of sulphujet {zinc blende), 
and as carbonate, or calamine. It exists ii: immense quan- 
tities in the State of New Jersey. At common temperatures 
it is brittle, but when heated from 212° F. to 300° it may 
be rolled out into thin sheets, and retains its malleability 
when cold. At 400° it becomes again quite brittle, at 770° 
it melts, and when air has access to it, it takes fire, burning 
with a whitish-green flame. It soon tarnishes in moist air, 
forming a thin film of oxide, which resists change. Zinc is 
extensively used for roofing, gas-pipes, gasometers, gutters, 
the lining of refrigerators, for preparing hydrogen, and in 
galvanic batteries. It is fighter than lead, cheaper than 
copper, and less liable than iron to be affected by oxidation. 

COPPER. (Latin, Cuprum.) 
Symbol Co, equivalent 31*66, sp. gr. 8*96, 

246. Copper is a tough, malleable metal, of a red color, 
and often foimd native in masses of great magnitude. It is 

What is BBid of the oxides of manganese? What are their uses T 
What is zinc? What are its properties? Its uses? 
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stiffened by hammering, and softened by heating and quench- 
ing in water; the reverse of the effect produced upon 
steel (237). In moderately dry air copper slowly acquires 
a superficial brown tarnish, consisting of a thin fihn of sub- 
oxide, Cui O. In damp air it acquires a green crust, from 
the formation of the carbonate. Vegetable acids dissolve 
copper in the cold state and not in the hot state. Sauces 
containing vinegar, and preserved fruits or jeUies, should, 
therefore, not be allowed to remam in copper vessels, as the 
salts produced are poisonous. Being little affected by the 
air, copper is better adapted for culinary and many other 
utensils than iron. 

LEAD. {Zatiny Plumbum,) 
Symbol Pb, equivalent 103*66, sp. gr. 11*86. 

247. This useful and familiar metal occurs under various 
mineral forms, but the most valuable one is galena, a sulphu- 
ret. Lead is a soft, blue metal, easily scratched by the nail, 
and leaving a stain when rubbed upon paper. It is highly 
malleable, but not very ductile. In the aii: a film of oxide is 
rapidly formed, which protects it from further corrosion. It 
melts at about 612°, and on the surface of the melted mass 
an oxide (dross) rapidly forms. It contracts upon solidify- 
ing, which renders it unfit for castings. Litharge is a pro- 
toxide of lead, PbO. Minium, or red-lead, consists of 
Pbt O4. White-lead is a carbonate of the protoxide of lead : 
it is the most important salt of lead, being extensively used 
as a white paint, and also to give body to other paints. 

What is copper ? What effect has air upon it ? What precautions ahoukl be 
cbaenred in the use of copper utensils ? 

What is lead? Giye its properties. What is Utharge? iLed-lead? While- 
Ind? 

12* 
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ANTIMONT. {Latin, aainum.) 
Symbol Sb, equivaletU 129*03. 

248. Antimony occurs in nature united with sulphur. It 
is a brittle, bluish- white metal, and is but Httle affected by 
exposure to the asr. The compounds of antimony are used 
in medicine, the most important being the tartrate of anti- 
mony and potash, or tartar emetic. 

ARSENIC. 
Bymhol Ab, equivalerU 76. 

249. Arsenic is a brilliant, brittle, steel-gray metal, usually 
occurring imited to iron and sulphur, from which it is sep- 
arated by heat. The coarse gray powder sold as fly-poison, 
under the name of cobalt, consists of metallic arsenic. 
Common arsenic, or arsenious acid, As O,, is formed by a 
imion of the metal with oxygen. This is white arsenic, or 
ratsbane, the well-known poison. Its antidote is iron-rust 
(hydrated sesquioxide of iron), with which it combines, 
forming the insoluble arseniate of iron. If this is not at 
hand, milk, the whites of eggs, soap-suds, or sugar, should 
be swallowed ; and the same observation may be applied to 
other cases of poisoning. Arsenious acid prevents the decay 
of organized substslnces, and it is therefore rubbed on the 
flesh side of the skins of animals that are to be preserved. 
When exposed to heat it volatilizes before meltmg, and its 
vapor has the odor of garhc. 



What are the properties and uses of antimony ? What is tartar emetic ? 
What is arsenic? What is said of it? What is the antidote? Whatiatha 
•flbct ot common arsenic upon flesh ? 
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TIN. (Latin, Stannum.) 
Symbol Sd, equivalent 68*82. 

250. Tin is a brilliant, silver-white metal, which occurs 
most abundantly in Cornwall, England. It has been found 
in this country only at Jackson, N. H., in small quantities. 
It is softer than gold, slightly ductile, and very malleable, 
common tin-leaf or foil being often not more than Y^ms ^^ 
an inch in thickness. It melts at 442^. When a bar of tin 
is bent it gives a peculiar crackling soimd, due to the dis- 
turbance of its crystalline structure. It tarnishes but 
slightly upon exposure to the air, and is therefore very suit- 
able for cooking-vessels. Sheet-iron coated with tin consti- 
tutes the common tin- ware > 

MEROTJRT. (Latin, Hydrargynm,) 
Synxbol Hg, e^valent lOO-CT. 

251. Mercury is sometimes found in the metallic state, 
but is principally obtained from the bisulphuret (cinnabar), 
by distillation with lime or iron filings in iron retorts. • It 
has a silvery -white color, a brilliant lustre, and is distill- 
guished from all other metab by being liquid at ordinary 
temperatures. It sohdifies only when cooled to —40° F., 
and is then soft and malleable, but if reduced to a much 
lower temperature it becomes brittle. It boils at about 
660°, and emits vapors at all temperatures above —40° F. 
Its sp. gr. is 13-568. 

252. Mercury is extensively used in the construction of 

What is the appearance of tin? What are its properties ? What is common 
linrware? 
Giye an account (^mercmy. 
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barometers, thermometers, mirrors, <fec. Wlien heated nearlT 
to its boiling point, and exposed to the action of air, it ab* 
surbs oxygen, and is converted into the peroxide of mercury 
(red oxide), which, when heated, evolves oxygen, and is re- 
duced to a metallic state. It was from this source that 
Priestley first obtamed oxygen gas. Mercury combines with 
chlorine in two proportions, forming the protochloride of 
mercury, Hg CI (calomel), and the bichloride, Hg CI, (cor- 
rosive sublimate). The latter has a disagreeable, acrid, me- 
tallic taste, and is very poisonous. The proper antidote is 
white of egg, which forms with it an insoluble, inert com- 
pound. 

SILVER. (Latin, ArgerOum.) 
Symbol Ag, equivalent 108. 

253. Silver occurs native, both uncombined and as a sui- 
phuret and chloride. It is the whitest of the metals, and 
has a bright, beautiful lustre. It is very malleable and duc- 
tile. It may be extended into leaves not exceeding yq 

of an inch in thickness, and one grain may be drawn out 
mto 400 feet of wire. It is used chiefly for coinage and 
silver plate. Silver does not tarnish in air or water. It 
forms compounds with oxygen, sulphur, chlorine, iodine, and 
bromine, all of which are darkened by the action of light, a 
property which is made use of in the daguerreotype process. 

PLATINUM. 
Symbol Pt, equivalent 98*68. 

254. This very valuable metal is of a whitish-gray color, 
somewhat resembling silver. When pure, it scarcely yields 

For what is mercury naed ? What is the oompoeition of calomel T What ia tha 
tompositlon of coiroeive sablimatef 
Describe fdlver. What is said of its eompomids ? 
What are the qualities of platinum T 
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in malleability to gold and silver. It is very ductile, and 
takes a good polish. But the qualities which render it so 
useful, and in some cases indispensable to the chemist, are 
its extreme difficulty of fusion, being unaffected by any fur- 
nace heat, and the perfect manner with which it resists the 
action of almost all acids. It is acted on by chlorme and 
aqua regia, but less easily than gold, and is not affected by air. 
Platinum is about half as valuable as gold. Sp. gr. 22*5. 

GOLD. (Latin, Aurvm) 
Symbol An, equivalent 98*88. 

255. This is one of the most widely diffused of tbe metals, 
bemg foimd native in every country, generally in the form of 
oiinute grains, though sometimes in masses weighing several 
pounds. It has a brilliMit yellow color and great density. 
It is so very malleable that it may be extended into leaves 
^ftj\^^^ of an inch in thickness, and so ductile that a 
single grain may be drawn into 600 feet of wire. It does 
not tarnish or oxidize when exposed to the air or heat, is af- 
fected by ne single acid, and dissolved only by aqua regia 
(124). Its specific gravity is 19-2. 

METALS COMBINED WITH EACH OTHER— ALLOYS. 

256. Metals combine with metals to form alloys — an im- 
portant class of bodies, as each compound thus produced 
may be looked upon, for all practical purposes, as a new 
metal. 

257. Brass is an alloy of copper and anc : four parts of 
the former to three of the latteif. When the proportion ol 
one is increased we have pinchbeck, or Dutch gold. 

What is said of gold ? What are its properties ? 

What are alloys? HowmaytheybeooosideredT 

What ii brass? Pinchbeck? ' 
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258. Chrman silver is an alloy of copper, zinc, and nickel, 
the finer kinds containing most nickel. Bronze comets of 
00 parts of copper to 10 of tin ; gun-metal, 92 copper to 8 
of tin ; helUmeUd dsA gong-metal of 80 parts of copper to 20 
of tin. Britannia consists of about 100 parts of tin, 8 of an- 
timony, 2 of bismuth, and 2 of copper. 

259. The speculum of Lord Rosse's celebrated telescope 
b composed of 126*4 of copper to 58*9 of tin. 

260. Type-metal is an aJloy of 3 parts of lead and 1 of 
antimony. Pewter is composed of tin, with a little antimony, 
copper, and bismuth. The inferior kinds contain a good deal 
of lead. 

261. Alloys which contain mercury are called amalgwms. 
An amalgam of tin is used for silrering the backs of mirrors ; 
and an amalgam of tin and zmc for exciting electrical ma- 
chines. Gold and silver coin is alloyed with from ^ to 
^ of copper, by which its hardness and wearing quality- 
is greatly improved. 



SALTS. 

262. Salts are combinations of acids with bases (49). 
They are a vory numerous class of bodies. We can here notice 
but few of them, and those very briefly. The common idea 
of a salt is that it must have a saline taste, like ordinary- 
kitchen salt, and dissolve in water ; but this notion is erro- 
neous, as many salts have no taste at all, and are insoluble in 
any quantity of water, either cold or hot. There are two 
ways of classifying or grouping the salts — either by placing 

What is German silver? BeU-metal? Bronze? Britannia? 
Type-metal ? Pewter ? 
What are amalgams? What is said of coin? 

What is a salt? What is the commoo idea of a nit? How ia tUa wroofl 
Bow are the salts daarifled? 
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together those which have a common acid, or those which 
have a common base. I have adopted the arrangement of 
Dr. Gregory, and classed together those derived from a 
common acid. The salts contain variable proportions of 
water, which are represented upon the Chart by the usual 
symboUc letters (H O), instead of diagrams. 



SULPHATES. 

PROTOSTJLPHATE OP IRON. (Copperas, Green VUrM.) 

Fe O, S Oj + 7 H O.—iSUliman,) 

263. This salt, composed of sulphuric acid and protoxide 
of iron, is largely manufactured at Staflford, Vt., by the de- 
composition of iron pyrites, which furnishes, by oxidation^ 
both the acid and the base (see Chart). It is used for dye- 
ing dark colors, for making ink, and in medicine as a tonic 
in nervous diseases, and where the blood is supposed to be 
deficient in iron. It often exists in soils to a pernicious ex- 
tent, but is decomposed by lime ; gypsum or plaster being 
formed. 

SULPHATE OF LIME. (Plaster of Paris, Gh/psum., Alabaster) 
CaO,S08-|-2HO = 86. 8^ gr. 2Z,^Graham.) 

264. This salt is easily made artificially, by dropping sul- 
phuric acid upon lime. It occurs in many parts of the 
world, forming extensive rocky beds. It is so soft as to be 
scratched with the nail. The white varieties are turned m 
lathes, and worked with edge tools into various ornamental 

What is the composition of protosulphate of iron ? For what is it nsed ? 

What is the composition of sulphate of lime ? What are its common names T 
Where is it found? What is alabaster? What property adapts it tx taking 
casta? Whatisstooco-work? 
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forms, consUtatiiig the common alabaster. When powdered 
gypsum is heated to nearly 300** F., it parts with its water 
of crystallization. If now it is made mto a liquid paste with 
water, it again combines with it, and speedily hardens or sets^ 
resuming its stony aspect. Owing to this property, it is used 
to take impressi<xis and make casts, by being run into hollow 
moulds. It is also used in architecture for making (una- 
mental figures and designs upon walls and calings, called 
ity4XO'V)orh. 

265. Ground gypsum is of extensive use in agriculture. 
It is supposed to act by furnishing lime and sulphur to plants, 
and by absorbing carbonate of ammonia from the d^r and 
rain-water. It is said to fix the ammonia, that is, it is de- 
composed, forming sulphate of ammonia and carbonate of 
lime. It dissolres in 468 times its weight of water, and is a 
constituent of most springs, the water of which it renders 
hard (96). 

SULPHATE OF MAGNESIA. {EpwmSalU.) 
MgO, SOi + 7 HO.— (GVo^om.) 

266. This well-known salt is made by dissolving magnesian 
limestone or serpentme rock in strong sulphuric acid. It 
exists in some natural waters, as in the Epsom springs, 
whence its name. It is used in medicine as an aperient, and 
as an antidote to the salts of lead, which are poisonous. 

SULPHATE OP SODA. {Glaubei'9 Salt) 
NaO,S08 + 10HO = n + ^O.-iOrdham) 

267. This salt is made by the action of sulphuric acid up<m 
soda or common salt. It was introduced into medicine by 

What is said of the lue of gypsam hi agriculture ? 
GiTo the oompoaition and uses of EpBom salta. 
or Glauber^ fait 
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Glauber, and is therefore called Glauber's salt. Iti chief 
use is as a cathartic for horses and cattle. 



SULPHATE OF ALUMINA AIO) POTASH. (Alum,) 

KO SOs + AljOs 8SO3 + 24HO. 

268. Alum is a double salt^ consisting of two bases united 
to one acid. It has a sweetish, astringent taste, and is dis- 
solved in 18 times its weight of cold water, and in its weight 
of boiling water. — (Fotmes,) It is extensively used in dyeing, 
the alumina it contains being the active agent (218). It is 
also used in tanning, and in clarifying liquors, <&c. The 
potash of alum may be replaced by soda (soda alum) and 
ammonia (ammonia alum), without altering the form of its 
crystals. 



THE CARBONATES. 

269. These are very abundant in nature. Carbonic acid, 
being always present in the air and in natural waters, is ever 
ready to seize upon free bases. The union of carbonic acid 
in salts is very weak, owing to its elastic property, by which 
it constantly tends to escape into the condition of a gas. It 
is expelled from its combinations by most other acids, and 
always with effervescence, a property which distinguishes the 
carbonates. 

• t . ■■ ^ 

What are the properties of alum ? 

Why are carbonates so abundant? Why are they easily decomposed ? B<m 
me they diatingaished ? 

13 
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CARBONATE OP SODA. 
Na O, CQi + 10 HO = 53 + 90,— (Graham.) 

2Y0. The form of the soda of commerce is soda-ash. It 
was formerly procured by leaching the ashes of marine 
plants. It is now chiefly made from sea-salt, by the action 
of sulphuric acid ; sulphate of soda is formed, which is con- 
verted into the carbonate by means of hme and sawdust^ 
under the influence of heat. The discovery of this process 
by Leblanc, of France, at the close of the last century, pro- 
duced immense results upon the manufactures and commerce 
of the world. (See liebig's Letters on Chemistry.) Car- 
bonate of soda, being both cheaper and purer l^an ordf- 
naiy potash, is largely employed in the manufacture ci 
soap and glass. It is also much used by washerwomen as 
a detergent, and to render hard water soft. Soda replaces 
potash in the ashes of plants grown near the sea. 

2Y1. Bicarbonate of soda is formed by passing a stream 
of carbonic acid through a saturated solution of the carbon- 
ate of soda, which unites with a second equivalent of the 
acid. It forms the effervescing soda-powders, and is used in 
bread-making instead of yeast, to render the dough light 
and spongy. 

CARBONATE OP POTASH. 
K:OOOa = 69. 
272. This is a highly alkaline and very soluble salt. It 
is prepared on a large scale by leaching wood-ashes, and 



Give the composition of carbonate of soda. How is it obtained ? What aie 
its properties ? What are its uses ? 

How ia the bicarbonate formed ? For what is it used ? 

What is the eqniyalent of carbonate of potash ? How ia it prepared ? Wbil 
is said of the ashes of different plants ? 
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evaporating the sdution in iron pots ; the product is hence 
called potash. When this crude potash is heated to red- 
ness, its carhonaceous impurities bum away, and pearlash is 
formed. Potash, or pearlash, therefore, represents the 
readily soluble portion of wood-ashes, and consists chiefly 
of carbonate of potash, with small amounts of carbonate of 
soda and common salt. Ashes are said usually to yield 
about ^ their weight of potash ( Watson) ; but different 
plants, and even different parts of the same plant, yield ashes 
of a very different composition. Thus the ashes from one ton 
of pine wood give of pure potash, 0*90 lbs. ; beech, 2*90 
lbs.; oak, 3*6 lbs.; common wheat straw, Y '80 lbs.; dry 
straw of wheat before earing, 34 lbs. ; bean-stalks, 40 lbs. ; 
stalks of Indian com, 35 lbs. ; thistles in full growth, YO 
lbs. ; wormwood, 146 lbs. — {Ure,) 

2Y3. This explains at once the great value of potash in 
agriculture. It is carried away by crops, and must be re- 
stored to the soil, or the land will be exhausted. Certain 
plants, as Indian com, potatoes, the grape-vine, &c., flour- 
ish only where potash is abundant ; they are hence called 
potash plants. 

2Y4. Leached ashes are far from being worthless to the 
farmer. Besides a small amount of potash, they contain 
other valuable elements of fertility, calculated to have a 
permanently beneficial effect upon the land. Applied at 
the rate of two tons an acre, their effects have been observed 
to continue for fifteen or twenty years. They are most 
beneficial upon clay soils, and are said especially to promote 
the growth of oa.ts.-^^Johnston.) 

275. Potash exists in vegetation in combination with or- 

What plants require potash ? 

What is said of leached ashes ? Upon what soils are they most beneficial f 

What plants and what parts of plants contain most potash ? 
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ganic adds (463), which are converted into carbonic a<^ bj 
burning. It is usually more abundant in herbs '4han in 
shrubs, trees, or the grains, and abounds in the bark, twigs, 
and leaves, more than in the sohd wood. 

CARBONATE OF LIME. {Limestone, Marble,) 
Oa 0, Coi = 60 ; sp. gr. 2'9.—( GVoAam.) 

276. Vast deposits of this salt are distributed all over 
the globe, in the form of limestones, marbles, chalks, marls, 
coral reefs, shells, ice, Carbcmate of lime dissolves in water, 
containing free carbonic acid ; hence the well and spring 
water of lime districts becomes impregnated with it, and is 
hard. When the hardness of water is due to this cause, it 
may be softened by the addition of lime-water, which neutral- 
izes the excess of carbonic acid, and all the carbonate is pre 
cipitated. 

277. Animal Origin of Limestone, — ^Numerous and ex- 
tendve as are the limestone deposits, it is conjectured that 
they are all of animal origm. The densest limestone and the 
softest chalk are found to consist of the aggregated skele- 
tons or shells of myriads of tribes of the lower animals, 
which have existed in some former period of the world's 
history. — {Kane,) The formation of coral reefs, which are 
sea-islands of carbonate of lime, built up from the depths of 
the ocean by minute aquatic animals, is an example of simi- 
lar deposits now in process of formation. 

What is the oompoBiUoo and eqnivaleiit nmnher for earbonaie of lime f When 
the hanlneaa of water is owing to the presenoe of this Bobttanoe, how nugrtt be 
foftened? 

WhaliaaaidofitiorigiBT 
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:04BB0NATE0FAMM0Nn.— NH, 00,+ HO=48; 

OB, 

CARBONATE OP OXIDE OF AMMONIUM— N H4 0, Oj = 48 

2Y8. When organic substances containing nitrogen, as 
flesh, and the liquid excretions of animals, decay or putrefy, 
carbonic acid and ammonia, an acid and a base, are simid- 
taneously set free. These unite, and escape into the air as 
carbonate of ammonia. The elements of this salt are both 
gases, and the salt itself is a gas ; but the alkali is so much 
si»t>nger than the acid, that the compound still retains pun- 
gent alkaline properties. It was formerly procured by dis- 
tilling the horns of harts ; hence it was called Spirits of 
Hartshorn. The base of this salt is supposed not to be 
really ammonia, but an oxide of a peculiar compound, N H4, 
termed ammonium. It has not been obtained separate, but 
is said to form an amalgam with mercury. According to 
this yiew, carbonate of ammonia becomes carbonate of oxide 
of ammonimn, and muriate of ammonia chloride of ammonium. 

HYDROOHLOBATE OF AMMONIA. {Sal Ammoniae, Muriate of 
Ammonia.) 

NH,H 01 = 63-6. 

Ob, CHLORIDE OF AMMONIUM. NH4a 

2Y9. Ammonia, saturated with muriatic acid and crys- 
tallized, forms an inodorous salt, sal ammoniac. It is used 
in soldering, to cleanse metallic surfaces, the muriatic acid 
dissolving the coat of oxide. Mixed with lime, which de- 

What lathe equivalent for carbonate of ammonia? How ia it produced ? Why 
was it called spirits of harfcahom ? What is ammonium ? 
What is the composition of sal ammoniac? For what is it nsed ? 
13* 
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composes it and expels the ammoniay it is used to fill smelling* 
bottles, and is volatilized by heat 



NITRATES. 

NITRATE OP POTASH. (Nitre SaUpetre.) 
KO,NO. = 101. 

280. Nitre is naturally fonned in the soils of certain dry, 
hot coimtries, which aboimd in organic matters and potash. 
It has a cooling taste, and dissolves in its own weight of 
boiling water. Nitre preserves animal substances from pu- 
trefaction, and it is hence used in packing meat, to which it 
imparts a ruddy color. 

281 . The large quantity of oxygen contamed in nitre, and 
the feeble aflSnity by which it is held, adapt it for sudden 
and rapid combustion ; it is, therefore, the chief ingredient 
in gunpowder and fire- works. 

282. Gunpowder is a mechanical mixture of nitre, char- 
coal, and sulphur, in variable proportions. These elements 
are moistened with water, ground and pressed through 
sieves perforated with holes, and dried at a steam-heat. 
The force of the explosion depends upon the sudden pro- 
duction of gases when the powder is fired. One volume of 
the gunpowder produces about 2000 volumes of the gas. — 
{Gregory.) 

283. Composition of Gunpowder, — Common gunpowder 
consists of 76 parts nitre, 12 carbon, and 12 sulphur. More 

What is the composition and combining number for nitrate of potash ? Whal 
are its properties ? 

Why is it adapted for fire-works f 

Wliat is gunpowder? How is it made? 

What is its composition? What efltet has the charcoal? What the sulphur? 
How do we determine its quality ? 
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charcoal gives it more power, but also causes it to attract 
moisture from the air, which injures its quality. For blast- 
ing rocks, where a sustained force rather than an instan- 
taneous one is required, the powder contains more sulphur, 
and is even then often mixed with sawdust to retard the ex- 
plosion. Good gunpowder should resist pressure between 
the fingers, give no dust by rubbmg, and have a slight 
glossy aspect. 

284. Composition of Fire-works. — ^Fire- works contain nitre 
as a chief ingredient, mixed with charcoal, sulphur, ground 
gunpowder, and various coloring substances. The splendid 
combinations of colored hght seen at pyrotechnic exhibitions 
are thus produced : filings and borings of iron and steel 
give white and red sparks ; copper filings give the flame a 
greenish tint, and those of zinc a fine blue color. Amber, 
resin, and dry common salt, afford a yellow flame ; acetate 
of copper (verdigris) imparts a pale green ; and camphor 
yields a very white flame, ^o/cf -ram, that descends from 
rockets like a shower of stars, is made by mixmg 16 parts 
nitre, 4 ground gunpowder, 4 sulphur, 1 brass filings, 2^ 
sawdust, and i glass-dust. 

NITRATE OP SODA (Soda-Mtpetre.) 
NaO,NOJ:=86. 

285. This salt is procured from cert^ soils in South 
America. It resembles potash-saltpetre, but does not an- 
swer for making gunpowder. It is employed as a source 
of nitric acid. The nitrates are distinguished for their solu- 
bility. 

What ia the composition of flre-worlcs ? What sabstanoes produoe the difl^ 
•at colon? How is gold-fain made? 
What is said of sodarsaltpetre ? 
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PHOSPHATES. 

PHOSPHATE OF SODA Nn 0, P 0. = 103.— (GVaAom.) 
PHOSPHATE OF LIMR Ca O, P O. = 100.— (-BraiMfo.) 

286. There are two classes of the phosphates, the polj- 
basi« and the monobasic phosphates. The monobasic, ol 
which the aboTe are examples, are the simplest in compo- 
Bition, but not the most common. The phosphate oi lime 
in bones is represented by Berzelius as composed of 8 Ca O, 
^ P O5, which makes the quantity of acid and base about 
50 per cent. each. Phosphate of lime is the mineral por- 
tion of bones, and constitutes 54 per cent, of their weight.^ 
{Berzelius,) The flesh also contains compounds of phos- 
phoric acid. These are stored up by nature in large quan- 
tity in the grain and seeds of plants. Thus the proportion 
of phosphoric acid in the ashes of wheat is 49| per cent. ; 
oats, 43 per cent.; Indian com, 44f ; field beans, 37^; 
field peas, 39|^ ; rye, 49^ ; stalks or straw contain much less ; 
the ashes of wheat-straw give but 3 per cait. ; oat-straw, 
2j ; rye-straw, 3| ; corn-stalks, lY ; bean-straw, Y J ; and 
pea-straw, 4f per cent. — (Johnston,) 

28Y. Exhaustion of the Phosphate of Lime, — ^If, therefore, 
the policy of a farmer be to sell grain and stock, he will grad- 
ually remove these phosphates from his soil, and diminish 
its productiveness. It may seem a trifling source of exhaus- 
tion to soil, when cart-loads of manure are returned to it 
annually ; but the absence df this one element, however 

What is the compoaitton of phosphate of lime ? In what plants is phoB|;Aoilo 
•cid found? 

If a ibrmer's policy be to sell his grain and stock, what will foUowf Is thki el» 
Bent essential to the growth of grain? 
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small, destroys the fertility of land, for it is essential to the 
healthful growth of gram. A soil may be apparently rich, 
and produce a luxuriant growth of straw ; but if phosphoric 
acid and lime be deficient, the wheat will be light and 
shrunken. A single small cc^ may be as necessary to the 
correct movement of a watch as the mainspring, and so the 
earthy phosphates are as mdispensable to first-rate crops as 
the rains of heaven. 

288. Restoration of Bone-earth, — ^The phosphates are 
chiefly applied to the soil in the form of bones, which are 
reduced to powder by crushing, burning, dissolving in oil of 
vitriol, or softening by steam at high pressure. The finer 
the bones are divided, the more prompt is their action; 
when in coarse lumps they decompose slowly, but are more 
lasting in their effects. Phosphate of lime occurs native in 
the minerals apatite snd phosphorite. Massive beds of phos- 
phate of lime are said to have been recently discovered near 
Crcwn Point, K Y., and in Morristown, N. J. The mmeral 
is reputed to be nearly pure, containing 92 per cent, of phos- 
phate of lime. 



HYPO-SULPHITES. 

HTPO-SULPHITE OF SODA Na 0, S, Qi =s 79.— (^raiufo.) 
HYPO-SULPHITE OP LIME. Oa 0, S, 0, = V6.— (^rancfe.) 

289. These salts are of no interest, being used only in the 
daguerreotype process, to decompose the salts of silver upon 
the surface of the plates. 

How are phoq>hiktot applied to the sou? Bow are the bones prepared? W^ 
diecorery has recently been made? 
What ifl said of the hypo^ilphitss? 
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OF THE HALOID SALTS. 

290. The compounds that we have been considering be« 
long to the class of oxygen acid salts. There is another 
group called the haloid salts, from their resemblance to 
common salt (chloride of sodimn). They consist of simple 
bodies, as chlorine, fluorine, <&;c., united directly with the 
metals. 



CHLORIDE OF SODIUM. (Common $alt, Beortalt, Rock-salt, 
Kitehenrsalt) 

Na 01 = 68-47, Bp.gr. 2-6. 

291. This well-known substance crystallizes in the form 
of cubes, which dissolve in 2*7 times their weight of water, 
alike hot or cold. Salt is obtained either from the earth, in 
the form of blocks (rock-salt) ; or, if it occurs impure, by 
digging holes in the salt-beds, and filling them with water, 
which, when it will dissolve no more, is pumped out and 
evaporated in shallow pans. It is also largely produced 
from brine springs, and by the evaporation of sea-water ; 
the latter, however, has a bitter taste, from the salts of 
magnesia, which also exist in the sea. Sea- water contains 
about one-thirtieth its weight of salt (about 5 oz. to the 
gallon). Estimating the ocean at an average depth of two 
miles {Lyelt), the salt it holds in solution, if separated, would 
form a solid stratum 140 feet thick. 

292. Salt exists in plants in small quantities, and some- 
times promotes their growth by being appHed to the soil. 
It is also an ingredient of animal bodies ; it exists in the blood. 

What of the haloid salts ? 

How is common salt obtained ? What amouit of salt is contoinod in searwatar ? 
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and is eaten with relish by both man and beast. It has been 
calculated that the average annual consumption of salt by 
an adult amounts to sixteen pounds, or about five ounces 
per week. — (Fereira,) Salt is used for packing and preserv- 
ing meat ; it prevents putrefaction by absorbmg water from 
the flesh (504). 

CHLORIDE OF CALCIUM. 
Ca CI = 66-5. 

293. This is a substance having a strong affinity for water. 
Chemists use it for drying gases. 

294. Chlorine combines with iron, forming two com- 
pounds, the protochloride, Fe CI, and the sesquichloride, or 
perchloride, Fet Cl„ which are seen to correspond with the 
»xides of iron. 



FLUORIDE OF CALCIUM. {Fitter Bpar,) 
CaFl=89. 

295. This salt is found in minute quantity in the teeth 
and bones of animals. — {Berzelitts,) The native fluor spar 
is used as a source of hydrofluoric acid. It is so soft as to 
be readily cut into various forms; and from its beautiful 
variety of colors it is employed f(»r omam^ital articles. 

fs salt naeM to plants? How rnoch salt ia ooDsnmed by an adiitt aonoaUj t 

What is chloride of caldom ? 

What is 8aJd ofthe componnda Of chlorino aid Iraiff 

What of fluoride ofealdiiBiT 
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MINERALS. 

QUARTZ. 
SiOs. 

296. Quartz is silica crystallized. When broken down 
mto fine grains, it forms sand, and this, consolidated or ce- 
mented with oxides of iron, constitutes sandstones. The 
United States Capitol is built of sandstone ; it is called yree- 
stone, because it is easily wrought. When silica is fused 
with bases it unites with them, playing the part of an 
acid (223), and forming salts — the ^cates. Most rock 
formations consist of minerals which are composed of these 
silicates. Their constitution is represented upon the Chart 
in the same manner as the other salts : figures pbced above 
the diagrams signify that the compound atoms with which 
they are connected are to be multiplied by them. Thus 
feldspar is seen to contain three atoms of alumina and three 
of silica. 

TALC. 
])igO,SiOs. 

297. Talc is a silicate of magnesia. French chalk and 
Boapstone are varieties of talc, and are so soft as to be worked 
with the same tools as wood. Soapstone does not fracture 
in the fire, and is used as hning for fireplaces, grates, <fec. 
It has a soapy or greasy feel, hence its name. 

SERPENTINE. 
MgO,FeO,SiO,. 

298. Serpentine is a double silicate of magnesia and iron 

Whatlsqnartz? WbatissandBtoiie? How are the ailicatos fonnedf 
WbatiBtalcf Forwhat ii soapetone used? 
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It takes its name from its variety of colors, like the serpent ; 
its prevailing tmt is green. It forms extensive barren ridges 
of magnedan rocks, such as that extending from Hoboken, 
with frequent interraptions, through New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, into "Vlr^nia. The decomposition of these 
minerals yields magnesia to the soils 

HORNBLENDR 
2MgO,OaO,FeO,8Si(X 

299. This mineral is a tersilicate of magnesia, iron, and 
lime. It is of a dark or black color, and exists abundantly 
in many rocks, which yield lime to soils when decomposed. 
It is an element of the slate and trap rocks. 

FELDSPAR. 
KO, 8Al,0„8SiO^ 

300. Feldspar contains a large proportion of clay. It is 
the chief ingredient of porphyry, the hardest and most en- 
during of all the rocks. Feldspar, with hornblende and 
mica, forms syenite, or Quincy stone, of which the Bunker 
ffill Monument, and Astor House of New York, are con- 
structed. It is a white or flesh-colored mineral, and by de- 
composition fmnishes the potash and clay of soils, and the 
fine clays of porcelain ware. 

MIOA. 
Al,Ot EO FeO SSiCV 

301. Mica occurs in semitransparent plates, which may 
be spHt into elastic leaves of almost any degree of thinness. 

Glre the oompoiKian and properties of eerpentine. Ofhonibleiide. Qfftldqiae 
Ofmka. What if griBiUe oompoeed of? 
14 
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It withstands fire, and is used as a substitute for glass ia 
the doors of stoves. It la frequently called isinglass. Quartz, 
/eldspar, and mica compose granite, which underlays aU 
other rock formations. The Rocky Mountains, Andes, Him- 
alayas, Alps, Pyrenees, Carpathian, Ural, and all the highest 
mountsuns in the world, are granite. 

302. Upon many of the silicates the air exerts a destruc- 
tive agency ; its carbonic acid slowly unites with their bases, 
thus breaking the bond which united then: elements, and 
setting them free. By absorbmg into their pores moisture, 
which expands in freezing, they are also mechanically crum- 
bled down. These joint forces are constantly active in dis- 
integratmg and wearing down (weathering) rocks and stones, 
and reducing them to the condition of soil. 

ARTIFICIAL SnJOATEa 

303. Glass, — ^The several kinds of glass are composed of 
silica with the various bases. Its manufacture depends upon 
the circumstance that, when melted, the material is easily 
worked into any desirable form, and when cooled it is color- 
less and does not crystallize. Silicate of jpotash and soda 
forms a colorless glass, which is soluble m water. This sol- 
uble glass is appHed to wood, cloth, <fec., to render them 
incombustible. Silicate of soda and lime forms window- 
glass ; the soda gives it a slight greenish tinge, which is 
very obvious when we look through several panes placed 
together. The lime hardens the glass and adds to its lustra 

304. Silicates of potash and lime give plate-fflass for mir- 
rors, and crown-glass (the finest window-glass). 

How are rocks crumbled dowa? 

Upon what does the mannf^ctore of glass depend? How is oolorlasi glass 
iormed? How is window-glasB made? How plate^^ass? 
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305. Silicates of potash and Imd yield flint-glass and 
crystal-glass. The oxide of lead renders it very soft, so as 
to be easily scratched, but greatly increases its transparency, 
brilliancy, and refractive power : it is hence used for giran- 
doles, chandeliers, and optical lenses. 

306. Silicates of alumina, of oxide of iron and potash, or 
soda, produce green or bottle-glass, the color being due to 
the impurities of the materials. 

30*7. Glass is colored by means of various metallic oxides, 
which are added to the melted material. The oxides of iron 
give to glass blue, green, yellow, and brown colors, depend- 
ing upon the degree of oxidation and the quantity. The 
oxides of copper give a rich green. The black oxide of 
manganese, in large quantities, forms a black glass; in 
smaller quantities, various shades of purple. Oxide of co- 
balt gives beautiful blues of various tints; and antimony 
imparts a rich yellow. The artificial gems used by jewellers 
are only colored glass. The enamel watch-dials, and semi- 
opaque transparencies, are glass rendered milk-white by 
oxide of tin or bone-earth. 

308. Glass is cut by the diamond, and holes may be easily 
bored through it by the end of a three-cornered file, if the 
point of friction is kept wet with spirits of turpentine. Anr 
nealing is causing the glass to cool by slow degrees, as oth- 
erwise it would be very brittle. 

309. Earthenware, — Silicate of alumina, or clay, is the 
basis of all the varieties of pottery. Its adaptation for this 
purpose depends upon its plasticity when mixed with water, 
the readiness with which it may be moulded and shaped. 



How is fllint-glass made ? For what ia it used ? 

Of what is bottle-glass made ? 

How is glass colored ? 

Howisitcot? How may it be bored? What ia annealing t 
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and also upon its capability of being stiffened and solidified 
when exposed to a high heat in furnaces or kilns. After 
burning, the earthenware, though hard, is porous ; it adheres 
to the tongue and absorbs water with avidity, even allowing 
it to sweat through. To prevent this, the ware is covered 
vnth a glassy coating, or glazed, 

310. Ccmmon red pottery ware owes its color to oxide of 
iron, and is glazed vnth a preparation of clay and oxide of 
lead. Vessels thus coated are objectionable for domestic 
use, because the lead glaze is sometimes dissolved by acids, 
as vinegar, producing poisonous effects. Bricks and flower- 
pots are unglazed. Porcelain is made of the finest clay, 
and is glazed vnthout lead. 

811. Common porcelain is most usually colored blue, 
owing to the facility vnth which cobalt may be applied. 
The patterns are first printed upon paper, which is applied 
to the ware after it has been once heated {Jnscuit ware). 
When again heated, the coloring matter adheres to the sur- 
face. The same materials are used in coloring porcelain as 
^ve the tints to colored glass. The more delicate patterns 
are laid on vnth a camers-hair pencil 

What is earthenware oompoeed of T What are the propertlei of day that fit It 
for this porpoeeT Why is it giazed T 

To what is the color of the common red ware doe? Whai Is it gboed withf 
WhyisthisotjectionableT Of what is porcelain made? 

Boware the colors applied? What is meant by the term biscoit-waie J Bern 
■ra the more delicate patterns applied ? 
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PART II. 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 



VEGETABLE CHEMISTRY. 

OSOWTH OF THE PLAIIT. 

312* Organic Chemistry treats of the composition and 
properties of all those compounds which are formed in the 
organs of living beings, and which compose their fabric (11). 
It mquires into the nature of their growth and decay, and 
into the changes which they may be made to midergo by 
artificial means. 

313. Organic Chemistry is divided into two branches. 
Vegetable Chemistry and Animal Chemistiy, which diffei 
from each other in certain very important respects to be 
hereafter pointed out. It deals with substances which, in 
their production, manifest the phenomena of life or vitality. 
There has been a reluctance to consider the science of organ- 
ized beings, from a chemical point of view, because it is said 
that a peculiar force (the vital force) is here brought into 
action, which refuses to be governed by the laws of inorganic 
nature. But this is of little consequence: so long as the 
vital force is governed by any fixed laws, and influences the 
chemical changes which take place in the living body, it 

Of what does Organic Chemistry treat ? Into what does it inquire T 
How is it divided? Why has there been a reluctance to (xui8iderth<inaii«cit 
14* 
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must be studied in connection with those changes. We are 
not to mquire mto its nature any more than that of heat or 
magnetism, but only into its effects. 

314. The just Scope of Chemistry, — ^It is the business of 
Chemistry to investigate all the changes that take place in 
the nature of compound substances, and to determine the 
precise conditions in which, and the rules or laws by which 
such changes occur ; and as every species of growth and 
decay consists in the passage cf matter from one condition to 
another, in the rearrangement and reunion of its elements, 
the full investigation of the subject belongs most clearly to 
chemical science. 

315. The Organic Elements, — ^All vegetable and animal 
substances are composed mainly of but four elements— carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. These, differently united, 
make up the vast variety of organic forms which we see 
upon the earth ; they are the four letters which compose the 
alphabet of organic nature, and have been termed organogens 
(generators of organization). These elements, derived by 
plants from the inorganic or mineral world, are imited to 
form diflPerent substances called proximate principles, and 
these are again combined to produce the various organized 
structures. Thus oil, starch, sugar, gluten, and woody fibre, 
are proximate principles wMch are found in the various parts 
of plants. The separation of an organized substance into 
its proximate elements is i/&rm&^ proximate analysis; into its 
final or simple elements, ultimate analysis, 

316. By reference to the Chart it will be seen that inor- 
ganic compounds are aU binary, united in pairs, element to 

Does Chemistiy inquire into a part or all of the changes which matter imdeigoes f 
Of what are all vegetable and animal substances composed ? What have they 

been termed? What do these elements form? Give examples of proximate prin- 

riples. What is proximate analysis? Ultimate analysis ? 
b looking at the Chart, what difference is seen between inoiganio and organie 
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diemtint, acid to base, in such a way as to satisfy aflfinity 
most completely, and thus form permanent combinations. 
But, by looking at the organic compounds, we see that they 
are differently formed. The elements are united, not in 
pairs, but grouped together, by threes and fours, in such a 
way that the most powerful attractions of the elements are 
not satisfied. Thus, in water, oxygen is held by a single 
force, its aflfinity for hydrogen: there are no oliier forces 
drawing in different directions, and tending to weaken its 
affinity; the union is therefore stable. But in sugar, the 
affinity of oxygen is divided between hydrogen and carbon ; 
it is united strongly with neither, but feebly with bo&. Its 
tendency to combine with one is, to a degree, counteracted 
by the affinity of the other. The forces brought into play 
in this kind of combination are therefore complex ; and as 
in mechanics, complicated machinery is always most easily 
deranged, so in organization, the more complex the sub- 
stance, the more readily is it decomposed and broken up into 
simpler and more permanent compoxmds. Chemical princi- 
ples thus account for the instability of all living things. 

317. Plan of Studying the Subject, — Organic substances 
have their origin entirely in plants. Here they are first put 
together, fashioned into innumerable forms, and endowed 
with all their wonderful qualities. They then pass into the 
systems of animals, which possess no power of creating or 
forming the materials of their own fabric, and can only 
transform and consume that which is supplied to them by 
plants. These facts furnish us with a natural order in which 
to study the subject ; first the formation, and then the de- 

oompomids? What is the mode of union of inorganic componnds? Point out 
examples of this upon the Chart What is the mode of union of organic sub- 
stances ? Why are organic compounds less stable than inorganic ? 

Where do organic substances originate? What is the office of animals? How 
should the subject be pursued ? 
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stroction of organized compotmds. This plan 13 not canij 
recommended for its naturalness and simplicity, but it is 
calculated to bring out most distinctly those grand and beau- 
tiful laws which goyem the organic world. Facts, otherwise 
scattered, are thus linked together in a great system, and, 
while our views are elevated a^d expanded, liie mind is 
much aided in its efforts at acquisition. 

318. The theory of compound radicals is passed over with 
a bare explanation (391), as it is of no popular importance. 
It may be serviceable in advanced study, but even there its 
utiHty is so doubtful that it is rejected by such i^uthorities as 
Brande and SUHman, 

319. Germination of the Seed, — ^V^etable physiology in- 
forms us that every perfect seed contains within it the rudi- 
ment of a new plant ; in some varieties so complete that the 
microscope reveals its structure, root, stem, and leaves, while 
in others it is less distinctly developed. This mmute plant, 
the germ or embryo as it is called, lies imbedded within the 
mass of the seed, siurounded by a substance well adapted 
to protect and preserve it. Wrapped in this envelope, the 
embryo remains at the disposal of external agents. In cer- 
tain conditions it continues at rest and torpid; but when 
these conditions are changed, it suddenly awakens from its 
slumber, puts forth a new power, and begins to grow ; this 
is called germination. 

320. Nourishment of the Enibryo, — ^The embryo, during 
growth, derives its nourishment from that /portion of the 
seed in which it is inclosed, and which consists chiefly c^ 
starch. But no nutriment can enter the germ except in a 
liquid form, and starch is insoluble in water ; it hence cannot 
accompany the fluid sap when it begins to circulate. To 
remove this difficulty, nature resorts to a very beautiful pro- 

Whai does eveiy perfect seed oootainT Whatisgenninattont 
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oess. When a seed is exposed to the jdnt action of moistore 
and air, at a proper temperature (which may yary in different 
cases), it ahsorbs water and oxygen, sweUs in bnlk, chemical 
action begins, carbonic acid is giyen off, its temperature rises, 
and a new substance is produced within the seed called dias- 
tase. This substance seems to be a kind of ferment (378), 
and possesses the remarkable power of conyerting starch into 
sugar. It is formed in yery small quantity, and at those 
points where the nourishment passes into the germ : in the 
potato it is found only in the immediate yicinity of the eyes 
or young buds. Here it performs its function, transforming 
the insoluble starch into soluble sugar or gum, as the neces- 
sities of the young plant require. 

321. The food, thus prepared, is carried into the embryo, 
which expands ; one part, the radicle, shooting downward to 
form a root, while another, the plumule, extends upward to 
the surface, if the seed be buried in the ground. The growth 
here takes place at the expense of materials preyiously pre- 
pared and stored up in the seed. The germ transforms and 
appropriates, but has no power to organize the elements which 
contribute to its nourishment. 

322. Office of the Leaf, — ^But when the plumule, or stem, 
appears aboye the ground and expands its earliest leayes, 
which turn of a green color as socm as they emerge into the 
light (329, 478), the plant passes into another stage of ex- 
istence ; a new order of phenomena are manifested, which, 
for beauty and sublime interest, are surpassed by nothing in 
nature. The young plant, no longer depending for nourisn- 
ment upon ready-made nutriment furnished by the seed, be-' 

How is the embryo nourished f What beaatiftil expedient is reeortod to Ibr tht 
oooriahment of the germ ? What is diastase? 
What is the trae Amotion of regetaUesf 
As the embryo expands, what parts appear? 
What an the offloes ofthe leaff 
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gins to exert a formatiye power, the true vegetable ftiiictioii, 
and produce from the mineral elements of the earth and air 
such organized compounds as it may require for developing 
the various parts of its system. 

323. The leaf is the seat of these chemical changes, and 
whether it be an humble blade of grass, or upon the oak 
that has stood a thousand years, its office is the same : it is 
at once an organ of exhalation, digestion, and respiration, 
corresponding to the skin, stomach, and lungs of animals. 

324. The Leaf an Organ of Evaporation, — ^Water, con- 
taining mineral and gaseous substances in 6olutic3i, is absorbed 
by the roots and carried upward, as ascending sap, to the 
leaves, from the surface of which much of it evaporates, 
leaving the remainder in a more concentrated state. This 
process goes forward in the daytime with great activity. 
Hales found that a sunflower weighing three pounds exhaled 
fit>m its leaves tlurty ounces of water in a day. Evaporation 
takes place chiefly from the under surface of the leaf, through 
a multitude of littie pores, or slits, called stomata, situated 
in the leaf-skm, or cuticle. These orifices vary in size, and 
are very numerous ; in the apple-tree leaf there are said to 
be 24,000 upon a square inch. — {Gray!) They have a 
yalve-like action, by which the rate of evaporation is regu- 
lated; contracting when the amount of water supplied by 
the roots is smaU, and opening when it is abundant. 

326. Leaves absorb Carbonic Add from the Air, — Besides 
the elements of nutrition furnished by the ascending or crude 
sap, the leaf possesses the remarkable power of absorbinf 
carbcmic acid from the atmosphere. Although the propor- 
tion of this gas in the air seems small (but 7^7^ of fts 

What example is given of the acUyity of eyaporation from the leaf ? Frcm what 
fvt of the leaf does the water escape? What is eaid of theae stomata? 
What other important offloe does the leaf perform ? How is it adiqited for this 
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bulk, or by calculation about seven tons over each acre), yet 
the structure of the vegetable machine is such as to draw it 
from the air in a very rapid manner. The leaf, shaped so as 
to expose the largest surface, is mounted upon a slender foot- 
stalk, that it may be put in motion by the slightest breeze^ 
and its contact with the air increased; while at the same 
time, it is constantly covered with a film of moisture, which 
is highly absorptive of carbonic acid. These conditions en- 
able the foliage to withdraw this gas from moving masses of 
air in considerable quantity. Boussmgault passed a rapid 
current of air through a glass globe containmg a vine-branch, 
when three-fourths of its carbonic acid was absorbed by the 
leaves. The Httle mouths, or absorbent pores, which drink 
it in from the atmosphere, are situated upon the under sur- 
face of the leaf. This may be shown by taking a common 
cabbage-leaf, and applying the under side to a wound or cut. 
It will draw quite powerfully, inducing a discharge, while 
the upper surface will produce no such eflPect. — {JN'orton.) 

326. Decomposing and Formative Power of the Leaf, — 
The carbonic acid absorbed from the air or contained in the 
sap is decomposed mthe leaf; its oxygen bemg thrown back 
again into the atmosphere, while its carbon furnishes the 
solid element of wood, and enters largely into every compound 
formjed in the vegetable kingdom. The plant also possesses 
the power of decomposing water and ammonia, by which 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen are also produced, which, 
with the small proportion of mineral matters brought up with 
the sap, furnish the materials for all the coiAitless variety of 
vegetable and animal substances. The food which we con- 



pnipoeeT Give the experiment of BonssingaTilt. Where are the abeorheat pent 
titoated? How is this proved ? 

How does the leaf dispose of its carbonic acid ? What becomes of the oxygen 1 
Wtiftt of the earbon f What other substances does it decompose f What is thua 
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same^ the fabric of our clothing, and the wood which fonna 
our houses and fuel, were all put together and endowed with 
their peculiar properties by the leaves of plants. They are 
thus the true builders. They organize and construct hying 
substances frcmi the dead mineral matter of the earth and 
air. Whatever is derived, immediately or remotely, from the 
vegetable world, was produced by the subtile chemistry of 
a leaf. The newly formed compounds are carried in the cur- 
rent of descending or elaborated sap, and are deposited in 
the system of the growing plant, or stored up in the seed. 

32Y. Flow of Uie Sap. — ^The cause of the flow of sap in 
plants, and of the circulation of blood in animals, long re- 
mamed a mystery. It has recently been mvestigated by 
Dr. Draper, and shown in both cases to be immediately due 
to capillary attraction, and ultimately to electrical forces. 
Hie demonstration will be found in his valuable work on the 
" Chemistry of Plants." 

828. delation of Plants and Animals, — ^We have seen 
(169) that carbonic acid, from numerous sources, and in im- 
mense quantities, is perpetually poured into the air. We 
now discover that the vegetation of the globe is charged with 
the grand function of reversing this action. Animals, by respi- 
ration and decay, withdraw from the air its oxygen, and re- 
turn in its place carbonic acid. Plants, on the contrary, 
absorb carbonic acid, decompose it, and restore agam pure 
oxygen to the air. They thus counteract and compensate 
each other. What the former does, the latter undoes. If 
animals tend to vitiate the air, plants tend, in an equal de- 
gree, to purify it. So exactly are these antagonizing actions 



Airnished ? Oatof these what are formed? What are the leayee of olants, then ; 
What becomes of the compounds formed in the leaf f 

What is the cause of the flow of sap f 

What eflbcts do animals produce upon the air T How do plants oountoract this t 
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balanced in the economy of nature, that the constit\ition of 
the atmosphere remains imchanged from age to age. How 
wonderful, that a few gases condensed from the invisible air, 
translated from the systems of plants to those of animals, and 
then restored again to the air, should give rise to all the 
grand and awful phenomena of life and death upon this 
planet ! 

329. Light controls Vegetable Growth, — ^The motive power 
<rf the vegetable machine is the light of the sun. The chem- 
ical changes which take place in the leaf are brought about 
by the action of this force. None can fail to have observed 
that light exerts a most favorable influence upon vegetation. 
Plants made to grow in the dark are white, watery, and 
sickly. Their products are diseased, and often poisonous, 
and they cannot mature or bear seeds. If but a single beam 
of light is admitted, the leaves and branches turn and bend 
towards it with eagerness. Even in the shade they are 
feeble and unhealthy ; but when exposed to sunlight, they 
speedily acquire a bright green tint, and become thrifty and 
vigorous. A plant was discovered in a mine, which, from 
its singular appeai-ance, was supposed to be a new variety. 
It was taken up into the light, when in a few days it turned 
out to be common tansy, 

330. The nature of the compounds produced in leaves 
depends upon the quantity or intensity of the light. Tropi- 
cal plants secrete powerful me(]Qcinal, aromatic, and coloring 
substances which they cannot be made to yield in the less 
brilliant light of higher latitudes, although the temperature 
is maintained artificially at the point to which they have been 

What force controls changes in plants ? What is the appearance of plants grown 
in the dark ? When grown in the shade, are they vigorous ? What is the effect 
•f Mmligfat upon plants that have grown in the dark ? Give an example. 

What if said of troj^cal plants ? How is this flact applied T 

16 
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accustomed. This circumstance is taken odyastage of in 
cultivating vegetables for the table ; for many, if raised un- 
der diminished light, may be used for food which are natu- 
rally unpleasant, and quite obnoxious to the taste. Thus 
celery, which is naturally rank, tough, and stringy, if its 
stems are blanched or made to grow in the absence of light, 
becomes esculent and palatable. The sides of fruits exposed 
to the sunlight are of a ruddy color, and of a sweeter taste 
than those parts that are shaded ; while some leaves are 
acid in the morning, tasteless at noon, and bitter at night. 

831. Compownd Nature of Light — ^A ray of light coming 
from the sun produces a threefold effect — an illuminating, 
a heating, and a chemical effect. It is therefore said to be 
composed of a luminous ray which impresses the eye, a calo- 
rific ray which affects the thermometer, and a chemical ray 
which acts neither upon the thermometer nor the eye, but 
produces chemical changes, as upon the plate in the daguer- 
reotype process. By passing a ray of light through a prism 
(see Natural Philosophy), it is decomposed into a series of 
seven colors — violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, and 
red — ^which are thrown in this order upon an oblong space 
called the spectrum. If passed through a second prism, these 
rays are united again, and form simple white light. Dr. 
Draper has determined that the etheveal force which pro- 
duces changes among chemical atoL^s, controlling the decom- 
positions and combinations which take place in the leaf, re* 
sides in the yellow region of the spectrum. 

332. Mode^ in which Light acts upon the Leaves, — ^The 
science of optics teaches us that light consists of vibratory, 

Doei a ray of light contain anj other than the Imninoiu principle? What are 
they? What ia the effect of paasing light through a priflm? In what part of the 
q)ectmm does the force affecting chemical atoms reside ? 

Ofwhat does light consist? To what are the dlfliarent colors owing ? Howmai 
a l a nd scape or a bnnch of flowera be seen to bear an analogy toa piece of muiie. 
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wave-like moyements or undulations in an ethereal medium 
whicli exists throughout all space, just as sound is the result 
of undulations propagated by vibrating bodies through the 
air ; and as the different tones of sound are occasioned by 
variations m the size and rapidity of the aerial undulations 
which fall upon the ear, so the different colors are also due 
to diversity in the magnitude of the ethereal waves which 
impress the eye. And to carry the analogy still further, as 
a melodious piece of music may be regarded as the result of 
inmunerable air- vibrations of various degrees of intensity, 
skilfully arranged by the composer to produce a harmonious 
impression upon the ear ; so also a bunch of flowers, or a 
beautiful landscape, must be looked upon as produced by 
countless myriads of luminiferous wavelets, origmating in the 
sun, and sent across the abyss of space to act upon chemical 
atoms, and arrange them into combinations of most exquisite 
synmietry and beauty. 

333. Woriderful Natureofthe Ethereal Action, — "A forest- 
tree, from its magnitude, rising perhaps a hundred feet from 
the ground, and spreading its branches over hundreds of 
square yards, may impress us with a sense of sublimity. A 
section of its stem might assure us that it had lived for a 
thousand years, and its total weight could only be expressed 
by tons. An object like this may indeed call forth our ad- 
miration, but that admiration is expanded into astonishment 
when we consider minutely the circumstances which have 
been involved in producing the result. If we conceive a 
single second of time, the beat of a pendulum, divided into 
a million of equal parts, and each one of these inconceivably 
brief periods divided again into a miUion of other equal parts, 
a wave of yellow light, during one of the last small intervals, 

WhAt view of the sabject adds surpaniDg BobUmity to the oontemplatloii of ■ 
IbvMfr'treeT 
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has yibrated 535 times ; and now that yellow light is the 
agent which has been mainly inyolyed in building up the 
parts of the tree, in fabricating its yarious structures, and 
during eyery one of a thousand summers, from sunrise to 
sunset, the busy rays haye been carrying on their operation. 
Who, then, can conceiye, when in the biUionth of a second 
such enormous numbers of moyements are accomplished, 
how many haye been spent in erecting an aged forest oak ! 
Who also can conceiye the total amount of force employed, 
from century to century, in arranging the yegetation of the 
surface of the globe !" 

334. Relation of the Sun to Vegetation, — " Look also at 
the sun ! Even the magnificent yiews of the astronomer are 
here surpassed, and that gigantic star no longer appears as 
a centre or focus of mere mechanical force, who draws up 
comets from the abysses of space, and with an inexpressible 
velocity precipitates them headlong back again — ^who afar 
off watches the reyolving planet glide on its elliptic path, or 
makes the tide ebb and flow in the seas ; but he appears as 
the fountain of light and of life, who spreads in the torrid 
zone a luxuriant yegetation, and in autunm ripens the har- 
vests for our use — ^whose many-colored rays, during the re- 
volving seasons, are occupied in fashioning and forming food 
for us, or evaporating pure water from the sea, or condensing 
clouds in the sky, which give an air of change and life to 
those regions of eternal repose." — {Draper,) 

335. The SurCs Bays a Source of IncaUulahU Power, — 
All force is estimated by the effect it is capable of producing. 
The power of the solar beams may thus be definitely meas- 
ured, and it appears almost incredible. They decompose 

In what relationship! does the nm appear ? 

What examplea are giyen of the ehemieal power of the san*k rays ? Can tanm 
be created or destroyed ? 
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carbonic acid at common temperatures — ^an effect whieh all 
the resources of the chemist cannot enable him to imitate. 
It has been seen (84) that the affinity of oxygen for carbon 
and hydrogen, the power with which they miite, is very 
great. The solar beams, in separating them, must neces- 
sarily expend an equal amount of force. It is in the chem- 
ical imion of oxygen with carbon and hydrogen that the 
muscular power of animals arises. The power of the steam- 
engine is also due to the combmation of atmospheric oxygen 
with the carbon and hydrogen of wood and coal. But be- 
fore these elements can unite for the production of power, 
an equal quantity of force is exerted by the sim's light to 
separate and arrange them. In nature, it is no more pos- 
sible to create or destroy force than matter. It passes from 
state to state ; but its total amount, when we take the uni* 
verse into the estimate, is unchangeable. Power, which 
emanated from the sun, and was expended in the formation 
of vegetable structures^ where it remained for a time latent 
or hidden, reappears through the admirable contrivance of 
the steam-engine, or the thousand-fold more wonderful 
mechanism of the human body. 

836. Source of the Power obtained from Coal, — ^The great 
deposits of coal which are scattered over various parts of 
the earth consist of the carbonized remains of a vegetation 
which flourished long before man appeared upon the globe, 
perhaps thousands of centuries ago. The trees of that 
period were vastly larger than those now upon the earth, 
and must have been condensed from an atmosphere richer 
in carbonic acid than ours, and perhaps by a more brilliant 
sun. And yet this coal, having slumbered in its ancient beds 
until layer after layer of rocks has been formed above it, now 

What is said about the great deposits of coal T Whence was the coal orighiaUi 
derived ? Whence camn the power by which it was condensed (torn the air ) 
16* 
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comes for^ as from a reseiroir of power and beneficence, to 
surrender again its ethereal agents, light and heat, for the 
use of man, and return as carbonic acid to the air from 
whence it came. The power which we now derive firom it 
was expended by the sun, millions of years ago, in separating 
it from the carbonic acid of the ancient atmosphere. 

837. The Solar Bays are the Antagonists of Oxygen, — 
We have seen that oxygen gas (82) is tiie foe of organization 
and life ; its affinity for the other organic elements being 
such, that it perpetually rends them from their combinations, 
thus inducing constant decay and dissolution. We now per- 
ceive that the solar rays are the great antagonists of oxygen. 
Under their influence, the mineral elements are changed to 
livmg forms. Under the influence of oxygen, they are re- 
turned again to the inorganic world. If oxygen dilapidates, 
they renovate ; if that decomposes and breaks down, they 
construct and build up ; if that is seen in the falling leaf of 
autumn, they are proclaimed in the exuberant foliage and 
blossoms of spring. If oxygen is the mainspring of destruc- 
tion upon the globe — ^wasting, burning, consuming, and 
hastening the dissolution of all things — ^the solar rays con- 
stitute the mighty force of counteraction. They reunite the 
dissevered elements, substitute development for decay, call 
forth a glory from desolation, and life and beauty from the 
very bosom of death. 

338. Nature of the Plant — We may therefore regard the 
green, growing plant as the grand factory of organic nature. 
It is a machine driven by the power of solar light, whose 
office is to form and construct the compounds which are to 
be consumed by animals, for the production of force, loco- 

Whaf. is said of the relations of oxygen and the solar rays ? 
How may we look upon the growing plant? What two kinds of oompoondf am 
tMhiooed in plants? 
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MAOtion, and sensation. It obtains carbon front carbonic acid, 
kydrogen from water, nitrogen from ammonia or nitric acid, 
and various earthy and alkaline salts from the soil. With 
these elementary or mineral substances it fabricates organic 
compounds, which are deposited in its tissues. 

We pass now to an examination of some of the more 
important substances produced by plants. 



PRODUCTS OF VEGETABLE GROWTH. 

WOOPY FIBRE, {LiffrUn.) 0„ Hio Okk 

339. Structure of Wood. — ^The substance of wood which 
abounds in the trunk and branches of trees, giving them 
firmness and strength, is the most abundant product of 
vegetation. Besides forming the bulk of all trees, it also 
ezkts in the straw and stalks of grain, in the membrane 
which envelops the kernel (bran), in the husk and ^in of 
seeds, and in the rinds, cores, and stones of fruit. It con- 
sists of slender fibres or tubes, closely packed together. 
When first formed, these tubes are hollow, and serve to 
convey the sap or vegetable juices ; but in the heart-wood 
of trees {duramen) they become filled up and consolidated, 
the circulation of fluids taking place in the white external 
sap-wood {pdhurnuni), 

340. In most trees of temperate climates these woody 
tubes are deposited in external layers or rings, one every 
year ; so that by cutting the trunk across, and counting the 

What is the most abundant prodact of vegetables? Where is it found? Of 
what does it con^st? What purposes do these tubes serve when first formed? 
What is the duramen ? What is the alburnum ? 

How may we determine the age ofa tree ? What trees have these Urans most 
dense ? Upon what does the baldness of wood depend ? 

8 
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rings, we can detennine the age of the tree. Those ireef 
which grow on a poor soil, in high situations, exposed to 
the wind, have these layers of fibres more dense and closely 
packed together than if grown in a protected spot, or upon 
a moist, rich soil. Upon the density with which the fibres 
are imbedded together depends the property which different 
kinds of wood possess, of hardness or softness, by which 
they are worked with ease or difficulty. 

341. Value of Wood as Fuel. — ^Equal weights of differ- 
ent kinds of wood give out the same amount of heat in 
burning if they are equally dry. But wood varies greatly 
in the amount of mdsture it contains, and upon this circum- 
stance main^y depends the economy of different samples for 
fuel. The proportion of water contained in wood may be 
ascertained by drying the shavings in an oven at 140^, and 
determining the amount of loss by weighing. Green wood 
contains from 20 to 50 per cent, of water (sap) ; birch has 
30, oak 35, beach and pine 39, elm 44, and poplar 60 per 
cent. Wood dried in the sax (seasoned) for a year, stili 
contains from 20 to 25 per cent, of water. If dried at a 
strong heat (kiln-dried), it yet retains 10 per cent, of moist- 
ure, and begins to carbonize (char) before parting with it 
all. Thoroughly kiln-dried wood afterwards absorbs from 
the air 10 or 12 per cent, of water. 

342. The presence of water diminishes the value of wood 
for fuel, by absorbing and carrying off the heat during its 
conversion into steam, and by causing slow and imperfect 
combustion. One pound of artificially dried wood will Kwse 

Upon what circnmttaiioe does the economy of different kinds of wood for ftRl 
depend? How is the proportion of water contained in wood ascertained? Giye 
the per centage in diiferent spedmens of green wood. How much water does 
■easoned wood contain ? When kiln-dried, how much ? 

How does water diminish the yalno of wood for ftiel? What amount of heal 
•illapoAdof dried wood produce? How much oxygen will it eonsume? 
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85 pounds oi water from the freezing to the btiling points 
and consume the oxygen from 148 cubic feet of air. 

343. The Chemical Properties of Fuel adapted to the 
Wants cf Man, — " Next to his food, man's most pressing 
want, even in the rudest state of society, is protection 
against cold. He employs fire for this purpose ; that is to 
say, he takes means for developing violent chemical action 
between the elements of certain combustible substances and 
the oxygen of the air, and of availing himself of the heat 
thus disengaged. But does one man in a thousand, while 
enjoying the warmth of his fire, reflect for a smgle moment 
upon the combination of circumstances to which his pleasure 
is due ? Does he reflect on the very peculiar nature of the 
fael provided for him in the forest or the field, or in the black 
bituminous coal, the relic of a vegetation now passed away ? 
Does he pause for a moment to consider that the character- 
istic components of his blazing log, the carbon and the hy- 
drogen, are the only elementary substances in existence fit- 
ted for the purpose ; the only bodies whose products of 
combustion are of such a kind as to pass off in invisible and 
odorless forms, to mingle in the air, and eventually to return 
again into the very same condition as that which has just 
been destroyed ? It is most wonderful, when we reflect on 
these things, to observe how much our physical happiness 
depends upon what some will call accidental circumstances. 
Is it by accident that carbonic acid is odorless and harmless 
unless in considerable quantity, while the oxides of all other 
combustible substances capable of existing in a gaseous 
state are pungent and irritating, and insufferable in the 
smallest doses ?" — {Fownes.) 

344. Preservation of Wood from Decay, — The decay ol 
wood is caused by the action of moisture and oxygen upon 

IIow are wood and coal especiaU; adapted for ftiel T 
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its outer surface and within its pores, and also hj aUwmen 
(374), a putrefiable substance contained witlun its sap. It is 
therefore preserved by covering it with a coating of paint or 
other preparation, which protects it from air and moisture, 
and also by expelling the sap and filling its pores with un- 
changeable substances, as solutions of mineral salt Kyan- 
issed wood is such as has been thus impregnated with cor- 
rosive sublimate (bichloride of mercury), which precipitates 
the albumen, rendering it insoluble and harmless. 

345. Boucherie, of France, imjnregnated wood with com- 
mon salt and pyrolignite of iron, by felhng the trees in sum- 
mer, and immersing the lower ends of their trunks in the 
saline solution ; as the water evaporated from the foliage 
the liquid was drawn up into the trunk, and at length made 
its appearance in the leaves. He found that green wood 
required about one-fortieth its weight of the preserving (an- 
tiseptic) liquid, and became harder, tougher, more durable, 
and less combustible than by natural seasoning. Steaming 
wood, or soaking it in water when newly cut, tends to pre- 
serve it by dissolving out its sap. 

346. Cloth and jxiper are composed of wood, Idnen and 
cotton consist of woody fibre nearly pure. Flax contains a 
gray coloring matter, which is removed by bleaching and 
boiling in ley ; it is then perfectly white. The fibres of 
cotton are white when they come from the pod (except the 
yellow nankeen cotton), and the goods are bleached only to 
remove the soil which they have acquired by manufacturing. 
Pdper, as well as the clothing we wear, is therefwe com- 
posed of woody fibre, being made chiefly from waste cotton 

What causes the decay of wood ? How does paint preserre itT What is kyaB- 
teed wood? 
Describe Boucherie's method of preparing wood for preeervaticm. 
What are Un«a and cotton composed of? What is said of flax ? Of ootioa 
■ ? Of paper? DesoibetheprooeMctfpi^rinakins. 
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and Ui^en Tags; for the coarser Idnds^ old ropes and cut 
Btraw are used. In this process, the rags, after bdng 
bleached by chlorine, are boiled in alkali, and reduced to 
pulp by means of a beating-engine. The pulp, formed into 
sheets and dried, is blotting paper. To convert it into writ- 
ing paper it is soaked in a preparation of glue and alum, or 
of rosin and alumina (sized), and then pressed between hot 
iron plates. 

347. Wood may be made erphdve — Oun-cotton. When 
raw cotton is steeped for a few minutes in equal quantities 
of nitric and sulphuric acids, and then carefully washed with 
water and dried, it becomes explosive, like gunpowder, and 
forms gun-cotton. Flax, tow, and even purified sawdust, 
may also be made ^unilarly explosive. The change that 
takes place consists in separating the elements of water from 
the woody fibre by sulphuric acid, and their replacement by 
nitric acid, which is also a large element of gunpowder. 
The explosive power of gun-cotton is eight times greater 
than that of gunpowder {SUUm^in), but it is very dangerous, 
being liable to inflame at low temperatures. It ignites at 
360O F. 

348. Collodion is a solution of gun-cotton in ether. It is 
apphed to wounds ; the ether evaporates, leaving a film 
which excludes the air and favors healing. 

349. Composition of Pure Wood. — ^Pure woody fibre is 
white, tasteless, insoluble in water and alcohol, and has a 
specific gravity of 1*6 ; hence all wood, when deprived of 
the air within its pores, sinks in water. It belongs to a 
class of bodies called the ternary group — starch, sugar. 

How is giUMSotton formed T What change takes place ? How does It compare 
with gnnpowder in exploslye power ? Why is it dangerous T 

WhatiscoUodion? For what is it used? 

What are the properties of pure wood? To what dan of bodies does it bekngt 
For what are they remarkable f How do they difflar ? 
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and gam (see Chart) — ^which are remarkable for containing 
an equal nmnber of oxygen and hydrogen atoms; their 
composition is therefore simply charcoal and water {hydrate 
of carbon). They all contain the same quantity of carbon, 
differing only in the proportions of water; they are thus 
readily transformed one into another, and may all be pro- 
duced by plants out of dmple carbonic acid and water. The 
formula for woody fibre, obtained from Dr. Front's analy- 
sis, gives Cis Hg Og. Cellulose, a substance associated 
with woody fibre, has the composition Ci, H,, O,^ We 
have no unobjectionable data from which the atomic equiv- 
alent of lignin can be inferred. — (Brande,) 

350. Heat changes Woody Fibre into Starch. — ^When fine 
sawdust is boiled in water to separate every thing soluble, 
and then dried and several times heated in an oven, it be- 
comes hard and crisp, and may be ground into a fine meal, 
which has a taste and smell similar to that of ground wheat ; 
it ferments when made into a paste with yeast, and produces 
a uniform spongy, nutritious bread. — (Autenrieth,) 

351. Wood may be converted into Sugar cund Starch, — 
Wood, when dipped in strong sulphuric acid, is charred; that 
is, the acid attracts from it the elements of water, while the 
carbon remains. K shreds of old cotton ;or linen, which c(m- 
sist of nearly pure woody fibre, are boiled for several hours 
in diluted sulphuric acid, they are converted first into gum, 
ana then mto grape-sugar (368). By this process the rags 
will yield more than their weight of crystallizable sugar. 
Woody fibre is also converted into starch, by boiling with 
caustic potash. 

352. Distillation of Wood, — ^When wood is burned io 

How may woody fibre be converted into stardi ? 

How may it be changed to sugar? 

WlMt is the result of the disUUation of wood 7 
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elose vessels {destructive distillation), or rnOi but a partial 
access of air, it gives rise to a large number of compounds, 
depending upon the nature of the various substance con- 
tained in its tissue. Among these are carbon, olefiant gas, 
and ammonia, which have already been noticed, and we can 
glance at but one or two others of the most important. 

353. Pyroligneous Acid is a crude vinegar distilled from 
wood : nearly half a pound may be produced from a poimd 
of beech- wood. It is a brown, acid liqind, having a strong, 
smoky taste and odor. It is cheap, and contains acetic acid. 
It is extensively employed to manufacture salts, the acetates 
used by dyers as mordants. 

354. Creosote is a brown oily liquid, obtained from wood- 
tar and pyroligneous acid. It has a powerful, smoky, burn- 
ing taste, corrodes the skin, and mixed with alcohol and oil 
of cloves, it is used as a remedy for toothache. The term 
creosote means fiesh-jpreserver. Meat steeped for a few hours 
in a solution of 1 part creosote to 100 water remains sweet, 
and will not putrefy. It preserves the flesh by coagulating its 
albumen (374). The same eflfect is produced by vapor of 
creosote which exists in smoke. Meat and fish, exposed to 
the smoke of green wood, imdergo a like change. It is 
this vapor in smoke which renders it so irritating to the eyes, 
causing the flow of tears. 

355. Slow Decay of Wood. — ^When wood, straw, or leaves 
are exposed to the £dr, they turn of a brown or black color, 
and undergo a slow burning, or decay {eremacausis). The 
change that here occurs is the same as in active combustion, 
the only difference bemg, that in the first case it takes years, 

What is pyroligneous add ? For what is it used f 

What is the meanhig of the word creosote? How does it preserve flesh ? Does 
it exist in smoke? 

What is the difference between slow decay and actiye combustioo ? To what ii 
flke dark color of rich soils owing ? 
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while in the latter it is done in minutes. The hydrogen m 
oxidized first (76), and most rapidly; the residue, of course, 
contains an increased and constantly increasing proportion 
of carbon, which gives it a darker color. It is thus that veg- 
etable matter in di£ferait stages of decomposition (humus, 
ulmine, geine, vegetable mould, <fec.) impart a black, rich ap- 
pearance to soils. 

356. Carbonaceous matter constantly accumulates in the 
soil of forests, which proves that it must be derived from the 
atmosphere. It is removed from sdls by cropping, and may 
be restored by adding vegetable and animal manures, by 
ploughing in fresh plants {green-manurinff), or by cultiva- 
ting those which leave many roots in the earth. A crop of 
clover was found to leave in the soil several thousand potinds 
weight of roots, while wheat did not leave \ this quantity. 

357. Mineral Coal derived from Vegetation, — ^Mineral 
coal was formed in the earth from an ancient vegetation, by 
a kmd of smouldering decomposition, such as moist vegeta- 
ble matters, straw, and manure undergo when placed in 
compost heaps. The trees were collected in ba^ns by 
floods and covered with mud, whwe they were gradually 
carbonized. In anthracite coal, which consists of nearly 
pure carbon, this decay has reached its last stage ; in the 
bituminous coal it is less advanced, much hydrogen still 
remaining; the bituminous variety, therefore, bums with 
flame, while anthracite does not. 



How is it shown to be deriyed fromtbe aftmoephcnf Wh«ii rsmoTed by crop* 
ping, how may it be restored T 

How was mineral coal Ibrmed? What is the dUterenoe between anth f dto aaa 
bltominonsooal? 
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STARCH. (Feettla.) 
Ci2 Hio Oio. 
368. Proportion of Starch in different Grains. — Starch is 
an abundant vegetable product. It is deposited in the 
grains, seeds, roots, stems, and fruits of many plants. Po- 
tatoes (different varieties) contain from 10 to 20 per cent, of 
starch ; buckwheat, 62 per cent. ; barley-meal, 67 ; oatmeal, 
69 ; rye flour, 61 ; wheat flour, 66 to 72 ; Indian com, 80 ; 
rice, 82 ; peas, 32 ; and beans, 36 per cent. — {Pereira.) 

359. Appearance of Starch Grains, — Pure starch is a 
snow-white powder of a glistening aspect, which makes a 
crackling noise when pressed with Fig. 19. 
the finger. It is composed of trans- 
parent roimded grains, the size of 
which varies in different plants from 

yJrr *® WffTi o^ an inch in diam- ^ 

eter; being largestinthe potato, and ^^^^^ ^^oAfl (1 

smallest in wheat. Examined by a ^ ^^ 

microscope, the whole surface of the 

grain appears covered by parallel 

rings, which seem depressed or cut Beans, ijg ^ |m /u 

into it. The grains have a laminated ^^ 

texture, consisting of a senes of con- 

centirc layers or membranes, the „ , ^^^ r\>-H 

/. , . 1 • 1 , .\ Tapioca. » Q W fjl 

outermost of which is the thickest "^ 

or firmest. Fig. 19 represents sev- ^^ ^ ^^ 

eral different kinds of starch grains. ^ago. ^^ Km ^ f 

360. Preparation and Uses,— (starch GramUoa.) 
Starch is obtained from potatoes by 

grating them, and washing the pulp upon a sieve. The 



9(B>00 



What is said of the amount of atarch in diffarant TegetalitoiT 
What ia atarch oompoeed of? 
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water carries off the starch in suspension, and depositt 
it on standing. From flour it is procured by making it into 
a paste with water, and washing it in a similar manner. 
Starch is inisoluble m cold water ; but in boiling water the 
grams swell, the outer membranes burst, and their contents 
are dissolved out, producing a pasty or jelly-like mass 
(gelatinous starch, or amadine). This is the reason why 
starch once dissolved in hot water can never be restored to 
its oiigmal condition. In this state it is employed for stiffen- 
ing and impartiog a gloss (dressing) to various fabrics and 
articles of wearing apparel. Prussian blue or indigo is usually 
added to starch, to cover the yellowish hue it obtains by so- 
lution, and the tinge which fabrics long worn are apt to 
acquire. Potato-starch absorbs water much more freely than 
wheat-starch, and goods that are stiffened with it are hence apt 
to give in damp weather, and to become mouldy, if Isdd by. 
361. Starch as Food. — Starch is an important element of 
food. It belongs to a class of substances {supar, gum, <fec.) 
which contain no nitrogen, and therefore cannot be converted 
into the fabric or flesh of the animal body, as this always 
contains nitrogen. They seem designed to be consumed 
(burned) in the system for the production of animal heat^ 
and are hence called elements of combustion or respiration. 
Liebig maintains that they are converted into fat, which is 
also a non-nitrogenized body. Other chemists have denied 
this. The stomach of man is incapable of digesting starch 
in the raw state. It cannot break or dissolve the grains ; 
hence the necessity that such food should be previously 

How is ftuKh obtained flx>m potatoes and floor ? What is the effect of boiling upon 
starch? For what is the g^tinous starch used? Why is indigo added? Whal 
is said of potato-starch ? 

Why cannot starch be oonTorted into flesh? What is supposed to be its office la 
the system? Why most starch be cooked befitre being eaten by man? What li 
Mid of the lower animals? 
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cooked. The inferior animals possess a higher digestiye 
power, and make use of starch in the raw condition ; but it 
has been foimd that all is not digested, a considerable quan- 
tity of alimentary matter passing through the intestines en- 
tirely imaflfected as when it was swallowed. Hence the ad- 
vantage of boiling potatoes and partially fermenting grain for 
feeding stock. 

362. Different Kinds of Starch. — ^There are several kinds 
of starch in use for dietetical purposes. Sago is a brownish- 
white variety, obtained from the pith of the palm-tree. It 
is used to form a light, nutritious, easily digestible article of 
food for invalids, in febrile and inflammatory cases. ArroW' 
root is a pure white starchy powder, obtained from the tubers 
of a plant grown in the West Indies. It forms a nutritious 
jelly, and an agreeable, non-irritating diet. Tapioca is 
another much esteemed variety of starch. It is greatly 
relished by infants about the time of weaning ; and in them 
it is less apt to become sour during digestion than any other 
farinaceous food. — {Christison.) These varieties are very 
often adulterated with potato-starch and ground rice. Such 
impurities may be easily detected with the microscope, as 
the grains of each variety are peculiar and distinct in their 
form and appearance. 

363. Transformations of Starch. — ^When starch is heated 
in an oven to a temperature not exceeding 300® F., it be- 
comes soluble in cold water, and is changed mto gum. It is 
sold under the name of starch-gum, or British gum, and is 
successfully substituted for gum- Arabic by the calico-printers, 
m thickening many of their colors. If gelatinous starch is 
boiled for a few minutes with weak sulphuric acid, it changes 

What Is sago? Arrow-root? Tapioca? How are they adulterated ? 
What Is British gnm? For what is it used? What is dextrine ? How may 
■tarch be changed to grape-sugar? What ia said of the action ofdiastase? 
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from a viscid mass to a limpid fluid, and a substance is pitH 
duced called dextrine, which resembles gum in its propcrtiea. 
If the boiling is continued for a few hours, and the acid re- 
moved by neutralizing it with chalk and filtering it» the 
liquid will be foimd to yield upon evaporation a mass of sohd 
grape-sugar (368) exceeding in weight the starch from which 
it was produced. In effecting these transformations the add 
suffers neither loss nor change, and may be obtained at the 
close of the process in the same condition and quantity as at 
the beginning. Dextnne has precisely the same composition - 
as starch. The grape-sugar contains an increased proportion 
of the elements of water (see Chart). In the same way 
diastase, a nitrogenized principle formed in seeds during 
germination (320), acts upon starch, converting it first into 
dextrine and then into sugar, without itself undergoing any 
change. It acts by the power of catalysis (31). 

364. Starch changed to Sugar in Fruits, — ^Unripe fruit, 
as apples and pears, cont^ starch, which as ripening pro- 
ceeds is gradually changed to sugar. The transformation 
of starch into sugar seems also to be effected by frost, as 
frt)zen potatoes and apples acquire a sweet taste by being 
thawed. The formation of starch goes on in the vegetable 
tissue after the functions of the plant have ceased. Thus, it 
has been stated that 100 lbs. of potatoes contan of starch, 
in August, 10 lbs. ; in September, 14|^ lbs. ; in November, 
lY lbs. ; m March, 17 lbs. ; in April, 13f lbs. ; and in May, 
1 lbs. The quantity of starch thus increases during autumn, 
remains uniform through the winter, and in spring, when the 
germinating principle begins to be active, it diminishes — ^is 
transformed into dextrine and sugar by the agency of diastase. 

What is the ^Sict of ripening upon the starch of flmits? What change !• pro* 
dnced byfrostf What Is said of the increase of starch In the Tegetable liMMt 
What exampie is giren T 
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GUM. (JfueUoffe.) 
OiiHioOio, 

866. Properties of Cfum. — ^The term gum is applied to a 
clam of bodies such as are sometimes seen exuding in small 
globides or tears from the bark of cherry, plum, and apple 
trees. They are translucent, tasteless, inodorous, and either 
disftolre in water, or swell up and form with it a thick mucil- 
age. They are produced quite abundantly in plants, flowmg 
from the bark of several tropical trees in such quantity, as 
to be collected for commercial purposes. Some articles of 
diet yield the following proportions of gum : Wheat flour, 
2*8 per cent. ; rye flour, 11 ; Indian com, 2*2 ; peas, 6*3 ; 
kidney beans, 19 ; potatoes, 3'3 ; cabbage, 2*8. It is con- 
^dered to be nutritive, but not easy of digestion. It is a 
hydrate of carbon (349), and ranks with the elements of 
respiration (361). 

366. Ghim-Arabic, perhaps the best known of the gums, 
is a hard, brittle substance, the finer kinds bemg white, the 
more common of a yellow or brown color. Its solution is 
very adhesive, and is used to form pastes. Pieces of it are 
also slowly dissolved in the mouth, to allay troublesome 
cough and irritation of the throat. It is collected from the 
bark of trees in Arabia and Senegal. Chim- Senegal is essen- 
tially the same thing. 

SUGAR 

867. Proportions tn different Substances. — ^This is the 
sweet substance of plants, and is a very common product of 
vegetable growth. It is found in various articles used for 

What are the properties of gomf Where ii it found T 

What ia gum- Arabic? For what is it used? Where is it obtained? 

Whatare the proportions of sugar in different arttdas of /bod? 
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food, in the following proportions : Wheat flour, 4'2 to 8*4 
per cent. ; wheat bread, 3 '6 ; rye flour, 3*2 ; Indian com, 
1*4; figs, 6*2; ripe pears, 6*4 — kept for some time, 11-5; 
ripe gooseberries, 6*2 ; cherries, 18 ; peaches, 16 ; melons, 
1*5 ; cow's milk, 4*7 per cent. 

368. Cane-Sugar and Grape-Sugar. — ^There are two 
principal varieties of sugar. That which is extracted from 
the juice of the sugar-cane, green corn-stalks, beet-roots, and 
the maple-tree, is called cane-sugar. It is the kind in com- 
mon use. The other is obtamed by the transformation of 
starch and dextrine, and is abundant in fruits, as the apple, 
pear, plum, cherry, and fig. It is especially abundant in 
grapes, and is hence called grape-sugar — ^also starch-sugar, 
or glucose. The white, sweet grains in raisins are grape- 
sugar. It also forms that portion of honey which solidifies. 
These two kinds of sugar differ in composition and proper- 
ties. Cane-sugar has the formula Cu Hi, On, and is dis- 
solved freely by one-third its w^ht of cold water. Grape- 
sugar is represented by C,, H14 O14, and dissolves slowly, re- 
quiring one and a half times its weight of water. Two 
ounces of cane-sugar are equal in sweetening power to five 
ounces of grape-sugar. 

369. Mode of obtaining Sugar, — ^The annual production 
of sugar in various parts of the world is estimated at about 
one million of tons. — {Dr. Carpenter,) This is chiefly ob- 
tained from the sugar-cane; the beet-root and the maple 
yielding but a small proportion. It is procured by crushing 
the cane-stalks between cylinders, collecting the juice, and 
evaporating it by boiling in large open vessels. When re- 

What are the principal varieties of sugar ? Which has the greatest sweetening 
power? 

What is the annual produce of sugar throughout the world? From what is it 
chiefly obtained? How is it procured ftoai the oaneHrtaUsT How is tbe 4 
ngar refined? How is it whitened? 
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duced to a proper consistency, the syrup is transferred into 
coolers, where a portion of it crystallizes, forming raw or 
brown sugar. The uncrystallizable portion is drawn off as 
molasses. The juice, when first expressed, is liable to run 
into rapid decomposition, from the heat of the climate. This 
is prevented by the addition of a small quantity of lime, 
which neutralizes acids and coagulates the impurities. Hence 
traces of lime are always to be detected in crude or brown 
sugar. The raw sugar is refined by dissolving it in water 
mixed with some albuminous substance — ^white of eggs, or 
serum of blood, and heating again. The albumen coagulates, 
and thus removes the impurities. One gallon of cane-juice, 
upon an average, yields a pound of sugar. To whiten or 
decolorize the syrup, it is filtered through a bed of coarsely 
powdered animal charcoal (163). It is then evaporated in 
vacuum-pans (the air being exhausted so that it will boil at 
a lower temperature), and recrystallized, forming the glisten- 
ing white loaf-sugar. Beet-roots are treated in a similar 
manner — 100 pounds yielding four or five poui^s of pmi- 
fied white sugar, besides a quantity of syrup. 

370. Uses of Sugar. — Sugar is made use of by every- 
body as a deliit;ious and healthful element of diet. As it 
belongs to the ternary group of bodies, it is considered to 
act as fuel for the system, being directly consumed in respi- 
ration (36 1). Sugar is extensively used in domestic economy 
as an antiseptic — that is, to prevent the decomposition or 
putrefaction of organic substances. It preserves fruits. by 
separating their water, and fixing it in an unchangeable 
syrup, and by excluding the air. It is employed by many 
for the preservation of meat and fish, as a much smaller 
quantity of it is required to prevent putrefaction than of 

How is sugar fuppoeed to act in the system? Hov does it proMrro fruits? 
Why if it said to be superior to salt in preserving meat? 
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salt, while the meat is said to be equally savory and nutri* 
tious. 

371. WTiite syrup is the thick, oil-like solution of sugar 
m water. If this is set by, and allowed slowly to evaporate, 
the sugar gradually deposits itself (crystallizes) in the form 
of sugar-candy. The liqmd sugar of honey is thus, after a 
time, deposited as a granular solid, forming candied honey. 
Candied sweetmeats are produced in the same way. When 
sufficiently heated, sugar becomes brown, loses its sweet 
taste, and acquires bitterness. In this state it is called cara- 
mel, or burnt sugar. When dissolved in water, it is used to 
color soups and sauces, and also various liquors. 

OP THE ALBUMINOUS COMPOUNDS. 

372. TTi^r Similarity of Composition, — ^The bodies we 
have just been studying are associated in plants with an- 
other class of substances, less abundant, but equally impor- 
tant — the albummous or nitrogenized compounds. They 
consist of the four organic elements, carbon, hydrogen, oxy- 
gen, and nitrogen (hence called quaternary compounds), 
together with a small quantity of sulphur and phosphorus, 
although it is too minute to be determined in atomic propor- 
tions ; for this reason these substances are not represented 
upon the Chart. This group consists of albumen, gluten or 
vegetable fibrine, and caseine, all having the same chemical 
composition (C4S Hw 0^ N^). — (Liehig,) It has hitherto been 
assumed that these compounds contain, as basis, a common 
principle called proteine, hence they have been called pro- 



What is white ajnp ? How are candied honej and candied sweetmeats pro 
inced? What is caramel ? For wtiat isittued? 

What are the albominoos compomids composed of? Why are not the salphnt 
and phosphorus repressnted upon Am Chart f 
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teinaceous compounds; bnt recent researches have rendered 
it doubtful if such a principle can be obtained. 

373. Vegetable Albumen. — ^When the water which has 
been used to wash starch from wheat flour or rasped pota- 
toes is allowed to stand until it becomes clear, and then 
boiled, it assumes a turbid appearance, and deposits a flaky, 
white substance, known as vegetable albumen. This sub- 
stance is identical in composition and properties with white 
of eggs, and is named albumen from albus, white. When 
dried it forms a brittle, yellow, gummy mass. It dissolves 
in cold water, forming a glairy, tasteless, and nearly colorless 
fluid; but if heated to 160° it coagulates^ that is, becomes 
sohd, and will not again dissolve in water, either cold or hot. 
Liquid albumen is not only coagulated by heat, but also by 
alcohol, creosote, and corrosive sublimate. It is also coag- 
ulated by most acids, with which it unites as a base, form- 
ing definite compounds. Coagulated albumen is dissolved 
by the alkalies, towards which it acts as an acid, combining 
with and neutralizing them# Boiled eggs furnish a familiar 
example of coagulated albumen. 

874. Alburn^ easily putrefies. — ^A most remarkable prop- 
erty of albumen is its instability, or tendency to decompo- 
sition. This is due to the con^plexity of its composition 
(316), as it consists of six elements and a large number of 
atoms (C48 Hj6 0^ Ng -}- S P), and also to the fickle nature of 
its nitrogen (115). Dissolved m water, and at common tem- 
peratures, it is speedily broken up, and runs into putrefac- 
tion ; this property is destroyed by coagulation. Decay m 
the starch group gives rise only to carbonic acid and water; 
but in albumen, in addition to these, hydrogen combines 

How is vegetable albumen obtained ? Whence does it derive its name ? What 

are its properties? By what agencies is it coagulated? How do alkalies affect it? 

Why is albumen so unstable ? What are the products of decay in this group? 
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with nikogen, sulphur, and phosphorus, forming ammonia^ 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and phosphuretted hydrogen. The 
disgusting odor emitted by putrefying animal substances is 
thus caused by the decomposition of albumen and its con- 
geners. The sap and juices of all plants contain more or 
less of dissolved albumen, which is an active cause of fer- 
mentation, and of decay m wood. It is also a constituent of 
the blood and flesh of animals, and, in the same manner, in- 
duces in them rapid putrefactive changes. Any process, 
therefore, which coagulates or fixes the albumen in an in- 
soluble compound, or which removes it from the living tis- 
sues, tends to preserve them, by arresting decomposition. 
Substances which act in any of these ways to prevent putre- 
faction are called antiseptics, 

376. Vegetable Caseine, — ^When pea or bean meal is soaked 
in water, and the albumen removed by coagulating with 
heat, if a little acid be added to the clear liquid, a white, 
filmy substance is deposited, known as vegetable caseine, from 
its resemblance to the caseine or curd of milk. It contains 
nitrogen, and has the same composition as albumen, but 
differs from it in not being coagulated by heat. It contains 
no free phosphorus, but a large proportion of phosphate of 
lime. 

376. Vegetable Fibrine. — ^If the flour of wheat or other 
grain be made into a paste, and kneaded in a linen cloth, 
with the addition of water, until the starch is all removed, 
there remains a gray, tough, adhesive, elastic substance, 
which may be drawn out into strings, known as gluten or 
vegetable fibrine, from its identity of composition with the 
muscular fibre of flesh or lean meat. Gluten also contains 



to what is the unpleasant smell of putrefying animal sabstanoet due ? How mi^ 
decay be obTiated ? What are antiaeptica? 

w Is yegetable eaieine obtained f HowdoeaitdiikrfromalbnmeQ? 
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nitrogen, and has the same formula as albumen and caseine. 
Gluten is odorless and tasteless ; it swells up in water with- 
out being dissolved. When dried, it shrinks and hardens 
into a yellowish substance resembling horn or glue. In the 
moist state, gluten, like albumen and caseine, putrefies rapidly. 
Wheat contains from 8 to 35 per cent, of gluten, Indian 
com 12 per cent., rye 9 to 13, barley 3 to 6, oats 2 to 6, 
beans 10, potatoes 3 to 4, red*beets 1*3, turnips 0*1, and 
eabbage 0*8 per cent. 

377. Elements of Nutrition. — ^These nitrogenized com- 
pounds are of very great interest, as they exist in all foods 
that are adapted for the support of animals. They are the 
flesh-forming principles — the true elements of nutrition, out 
of which the animal fibres and tissues are constructed. The 
nutritive value of food thus depends greatly upon the pro- 
portion of its albuminous constituents ; and as wheat contains 
a larger share than any other grain, it is ranked as the most 
nuiaitive. But the same kind of grain differs very much in 
the relative quantity of its nitrogenized principles when 
grown in different conditions. Manures abounding in nitro- 
gen increase the albuminous products of vegetation. Thus 
unmanured wheat gave 9 per cent, of gluten, that manured 
with solid excrements of the cow gave 11*9, of the horse 
13-6, of the sheep 32, with ox blood 34, and with the fluid 
excretions of man 36 per cent. The wheat of warm climates 
is said to abound more in gluten than that grown in colder 
regions. Those fertilizers which produce the largest propor- 
tion of gluten are richest in nitrogen, and, as a necessary 
consequence (115), are very liable to decomposition, the ni 



What is gluten ? What are its properties ? 

What is said of the nitrogenized compounds? Upon what does the nutritivfr 
value of food depend ? What is the efifect of the nitrogeniied mannres upon grain 
Wh7 is precaution needed to Bare them ? 

17 
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trogen escaping Into the air as ammonia. This will be pre* 
Tented (127) by the skilful fionner. 



ACTION OF THE ALBUMINOUS PRINCIPLES UPON THE 
STARCH GROUP.— PRODUCTION OF ALCOHOL. 

378. Nature of Fermentation, — A solution of sugar in 
pure water remains unchanged ; exposed to the air it grad- 
ually evaporates, the sugar crystallizes, and may be obtained 
again in the same state as it was before being dissolved 
But if to the saccharine solution there be added a little pu- 
trefying flesh, blood, cheese, flour, milk, white of eg^, or 
any albuminous substance in the act of decomposition, this 
action is conununicated to the sugar, which is decomposed 
and broken up into new compounds. The substance thus 
added is c&Hed ferment, and the process fermentation. The 
conditions of this fermentation are the presence of sugar in 
solution, or in a moist state, the presence of an albiiminous 
substance in a state of putrescence, and a favorable tempa*- 
ature, from 70° to 80° F. If the juices of plants which 
contain sugar, as that of apples, grapes, &c., are extracted 
and preserved, without the contact of air, they remam sweet; 
but if the air is admitted, its oxygen soon induces a putre- 
factive change in the albuminous substances, and this in turn 
is conununicated to the sugar. This is known as the vinous 
fermentation. 

379. Mode of Action of Ferment. — ^The way m which 
ferment acts upon sugar is not well understood ; but there 
is no combination between the elements of the two sub- 
stances. From the small quantity that may be employed, 

VHiat is ferment? What is fermentation ? What are the oonditifDS 
lation ? What is vinouB fermentation ? 
How does the ferment act in producing change? 
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it has been supposed by some to act by its presence (31) ; 
others think that the atoms of the decomposing ferment 
being in a state of motion, communicate motion also to the 
atoms which compose the sugar, and thus overturn their 
nicely balanced aflinities. It is probably a kmd of infection, 
such as is propagated to a sound apple by placing a rotten 
one in contact with it. 

380. Production of Alcohol — By fermentation, sugar is 
converted into carbonic acid and alcohol. An atom of grape- 
sugar, Ci2 Hjj Oi, + 2 H 0, having parted with its two atoms 
of water by heat, gives rise to four atoms of carbonic acid 
and two of alcohol, C4 Hg Oj. (See Chart.) Cane-sugar is 
always converted into grape-sugar before it undergoes fer- 
mentation. Commercial alcohol is obtained chiefly from 
grains which abound in starch; this is converted by the 
albuminous principle of malt (diastase) into grape-sugar, 
and the fermentation being continued, alcohol is produced. 
The glutinous portion of the grain employed is converted 
into yeast, which possesses the same property of inducing 
fermentation in other bodies. Alcohol is separated from the 
watery solution in which it is generated by distillation. It 
bcttls, and is converted into vapor at a much lower temper- 
ature than water (1*73° F.). It may therefore be obtamed by 
vaporizing and condensing in separate vessels ; but it still 
retains a portion of water, which may be removed by quick- 
lime. 

381. Properties 0/ Alcohol, — ^Pure alcohol is a colorless, 
mobile fluid, of a pleasant, fruity smell, a bunting taste, and 
has never been frozen. Its sp. gr. is O-'TQS ; it is therefore 



Giye the changes which an atom of grope-sagar undergoes during its conrersioii 
tatoalcohol. What becomes of the starch in grain? What of the gluten t How 
ft the alcohol obtained pure ? 
- What are the properties of alcohol? For what if it wed ? 
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about one-fiftli lighter than water. It is very volatile, and 
has a strong affinity for water, on which account, together 
with its property of coagulating or hardening albumen, it 
acts as a powerful antiseptic (374), and is used to preserve 
organic substances from putrefaction. This is also the rea- 
son why alcoholic hquids, when exposed to the air, attract 
moisture and increase their quantity of water. It is very 
combustible, burning without smoke, and producing an m- 
tense heat ; it is therefore much used in lamps by chemists ; 
it is also extensively employed as a solvent. It is a power- 
ful stimulant, and produces remarkable effects upon the hu- 
man constitution (614.) 

382. Quantity of Alcohol produced from different Sub- 
stances, — Equal weights of the different grains give nearly 
equal quantities of alcohol. 100 lbs. of wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, and Indian com yield, upon distillation, an average of 
4^ gallons of spirits, containing 45 per cent, of absolute 
alcohol ; 100 lbs. of beet-roots produce 1 J, and 100 lbs. of 
potatoes, l^ gallons. By adding together the equivalents 
of the alcohol and the carbonic acid produced by an atom 
of sugar in the vinous fermentation, they will be found to 
be nearly equal (92 to 88). About one-half the weight of 
the grain consumed in distillation passes off as carbonic acid. 
To every gallon of pure alcohol there is formed nearly 460 
gallons of carbonic acid. The per centage of strong alcohol 
contained in common spirituous liquors is as follows : Irish 
whisky, 63*9 ; gin, 6l'6 ; rum, 63*6 ; brandy, 63'3 ; Lon- 
don porter, 4*2 ; cider, 5 to 9 ; champagne, 12*6 per cent — 
(Fereira,) 

383. Loss of Substance in the Production of Alcohol. — 

What grains yield most alcohol ? What beoomei of half the weight of flM 
grain? 
Of what ia akohol always a product t 
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We thus understand that alcohol is not one of the principles 
formed by nature and stored up in plants, but is always a 
product of rotting and putrefaction — the result of a process 
in its nature destructive. It is obtained from grain at the 
expense of its starchy and saccharine elements, one-half of 
which are converted directly into carbonic acid, and returned 
to the inorganic world, while the nitrogenized elements of 
the grain are destroyed as food for man. 

384. Of the Lactic Add Fermentation, — When certain 
saccharine juices, such as those of beet-roots, carrots, or 
onions, are exposed to the air at moderately high tempera- 
tures (from 86° to 104°), fermentation takes place, the sugar 
disappears, but, instead of carbonic acid and alcohol, lactic 
add, mannite, and a mucilaginous, gummy substance, are 
formed, which render the liquid viscid and ropy. It is hence 
also called the viscous fermentation. This well illustrates the 
difference of products arising from the decomposition of the 
same organic substances at different temperatures. The 
gum produced in this species of fermentation has the same 
composition as the sugar. Mannite is a kind of sugar of a 
weak saccharine taste, and is not changed to alcohol by fer- 
mentation. It is the chief ingredient of manna, a kind of 
sugar which exudes from the bark of a species of ash in 
Southern Europe, and is used in medicine. 

385. Lactic Acid, CeHj O5 -f- H 0, so called because it 
occurs in sour milk (562), is a colorless, syrupy, very sour 
liquid, which combines with bases forming a class of salts^ 
the lactates. It exists in sour-crout. 



What is the Tiscons fermentatioD ? What is mannite T 
What is lactic ar3id? 



!»• 
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OF THE DERIVATTVES OF ALCOHOL. 

386. The AceUma Fermentation — Formation of Vinegar.-^ 
l£ the yinous fennentation is not checked, it passes into the 
acetous fermentation; the alcohol is converted into acetic 
acid, or vinegar. But this change is not direct. An inter- 
mediate substance is formed, called aldehyde (from oZ-cohol 
and dehydrogen&ted — that is, deprived of hydrogen). Ox- 
ygen of the air unites with two atoms of hydrogen contamed 
in the alcohol, forming aldehyde, C4 H4 0, -j- 2 H 0. By 
absorbing two more atoms of oxygen, which it rapidly does, 
the aldehyde is changed to acetic acid, C4 H, 0| H- H O. 
The formation of acetic acid is a process of oxidation, and 
can only be carried on with access of air. Hence if liquors, 
as wine or beer, are tightly corked, they may remain un- 
changed for years ; but if the ah: be admitted, they speedily 
become sour (acetified) by the oxidation of their alcohol. 

387. Vinegar may be w/ode quickly. — A mixture of pure 
alcohol and water will not absorb oxygen from the air ; some 
vinegar or ferment must be added to begin the action, which 
then proceeds until all the alcohol disappears. As oxygen 
is the active agent in acetification, the rapidity of the pro- 
cess will obviously depend upon the abimdance of its sup- 
ply. If the hquid remains at rest, and the air comes in con- 
tact with but a small portion of it, many months may be 
required to effect the change. In the quick vinegar process, 
the liquor is made to trickle over beech-shavings, which have 
been previously steeped in vinegar, and which fill a tall ves- 
sel made with holes in its sides, so as to admit a free circu- 

In tbe acetous fermentalioD, what changes take place? Why is the presence 
of air necessary? How may liquors and wines he kept for years ? 

Upon what does the rapidity of acetification depend ? Describe the quick Tina- 
jttr process. 
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lation of air. In this way a vast surface is exposed, the ab« 
sorption of oxygen is very rapid, and the acetification com- 
pleted by a few repetitions of the process. 

388. Properties of Acetic Acid. — ^Pure acetic acid is a 
colorless, intensely sour liquid, which blisters the skin. It 
combines with various bases, formmg salts — ^the acetates, as 
acetate of alumina, acetate of copper (verdigris). It unites 
with various proportions of water, forming vinegar of dif- 
ferent degrees of strength. Common table vinegar contains 
from three to five per cent, of acetic acid. Taken into the 
system in considerable quantity, it is said to cause leanness 
by producing languor of the digestive process. Cases are 
recorded in which its excessive use has proved fatal. 

389. Putrefaction of Vinegar, — ^Vinegar which has been 
long exposed to the air, and particularly if it is not strong, 
is subject to a peculiar putrefaction, by which a thick slimy 
substance (vinegar mother) is produced ; also infusoria (vin- 
egar eels) ; these may be destroyed and further change ar- 
rested for a time by boiling the vinegar. Exposed to the 
cold, water freezes sooner than acetic acid. This fact may 
be made use of to concentrate a weak vmegar. When the 
mixture is partially frozen, the acetic acid is drawn oflF. 

390. Adulteration of Vinegar, — ^Vinegar is often adul- 
terated with oil of vitriol. To detect it, evaporate a portion 
of the vinegar in a porcelain vessel ; if towards the end of the 
evaporation thick, su£focating fumes are given off, and a 
black charred residuimi is left, sulphuric acid is indicated ; 
pure vinegar evolves only an agreeable vinegar odor, and 
leaves a brownish deposit, not charred. Pepper, mustard, 



What are tbe properties of acetic acid? How much is contained in oommoB 
Tinegar ? Wtiat is its c£fect upon the system ? 

What is the raeult of putrefaction in vinegar? How may the change he ur« 
retted ? How may a wealc vinegar be concentrated ? 

Bow may adulterations in vinegar be detected . 
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and other acrid substances are sometimes added to weak yii!' 
egar to give it strength. The presence of these substances 
may be ascertained by saturating the acid with an alkali ; the 
acrid taste of the substances will then become sensible. 

ETHER. 

391. Organic Radicals. — ^When equal weights of oil of 
vitriol and alcohol are heated in a retort, a vapor passes 
over, which may be condensed into a colorless, limpid fluid, 
known as ether, or sulphuric ethers because sulphuric acid is 
employed to obtain it. The composition is C4 H, O ; differing 
from alcohol in the absence of the elements of one atom of 
water, which has been taken away by the sulphuric acid 
(see Chart). In a theoretical point of view, ether is looked 
upon as the oxide of an organic radical^ ethyle, which is 
represented by the formula C4H4. Ether, according to this 
view, would be oxide of ethyle, and alcohol a hydrated oxide 
of ethyle. The ethyle is looked upon as a radical, or root, 
from which springs a series of compounds, just as potassium 
may be regarded as the radical or root of potash, hydrate of 
potash, sulphate of potash, <&c. Potassium is a simple radi- 
cal, and as ethyle appears to comport itself in a similar man- 
ner, it is called a compound radical. 

392. Properties of Ether, — ^Ether has a hot, pungent 
taste, and a fragrant odor. It is extremely volatile, disap- 
pearing even when poured through the air from one vessel 
into another. It evaporates so rapidly that when poured 
upon the hand it produces cold ; hence it is used in cooling 
lotions in surgery. It boils at 96°, or when exposed to the 
sun m sununer, and is very combustible, burning with more 
light than alcohol, and some smoke. It is used to relieve 

How is Bulphnric ether obtained? WhatiaaeompomidnMUoal? 
sthepropertieaofeUier. For what ia tt used I 
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and prevent spasms in asthma, in doses of half a tea-spoonful 
mixed with water. Vapor of ether, mixed with air and re- 
spired, produces an intoxicating effect like laughing-gas, and 
also insensibility to pain, like chloroform. It dissolves the 
fats and oils, and is hence of great importance in Organic 
Chenustry. 

393. Chloroform, — ^This is made by distilling alcohol with 
chloride of Ume in a capacious retort. Its composition is 
Cs H CI3. It is a dense, limpid fluid, half as heavy again as 
water, and very volatDe. Its vapor, when breathed, produces 
insensibility, so that severe surgical operations are experienced 
without pain. 

CHEMISTRY OF BREAD-MAKING. 

394. Gh'ain and Flour, — ^The grain of which bread is 
made consists mostly of starch, gluten, and sugar : these are 
to be so changed from their raw state as to become agree- 
able to the taste and easily digested. The grain is pulverized, 
or ground in mills, and separated by sifting, or bolting, into 
different qualities of flour or meal. The ligneous husk of 

. grain produces the bran, while the flour is formed by the 
interior white portions. The gluten is tougher and more 
difficult to grind than the starch, hence the finest and whitest 
flour, obtained by repeated siftings, contains a larger propor- 
tion of starch, the darker colored flour being richer in gluten; 
and as the nutritive properties of flour are in proportion to 
the quantity of the nitrogenized element (gluten), the latter 
kind will make the most nutritious bread. 

How is chloroform made ? What effect does it produce when breathed ? 

What are the chief eabstances in grain ? What ia the first process to which the 
grain is subjected? From what part of the grain is the bran derived? From what 
is the flour formed? What flour contains most starch ? What kinds are richest 
In gluten ? Which wiK make the most nutritious bread ? 
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896. Adulterations of Wheaten Fhur.— The flour of 
ffheat, which is most generally employed for bread, is some- 
times adolterated with potato starch. It may be detected 
by adding nitric acid» wluch changes the flour to a fine 
orange yellow, whereas it does not aflect the color of the 
starch.— ( Ure.) It is also often mixed with chalk, lime, and 
gypsum, which is shown by the increased specific gravity of 
the flour, and by the excessive quantity of ashes left upon 
burning. 

396. Bisinff of the Dough. — ^When flour is mixed with 
water, kneaded mto a dough, and baked^ if it be in a thick 
mass it will be tough and clanmiy ; if spread out thin it will be 
hard and homy, and in both cases it will be very indigestible. 
To avoid these properties of bread, and fonn a light, spongy 
dough, various methods are employed. If a paste of flour 
and water be set aside for some days, in a warm place, it 
putrefies and turns sour ; and if a portion of tins be incor- 
porated into fresh dough, it excites the vinous fermentation. 
The decomposing gluten acts upon the sugar (379) of the 
flour, resolving it into alcohol and carbonic acid. The car- 
bonic acid is Uberated, m the form of minute bubbles of gas, 
throughout the whole substance of the dough; and bemg 
caught, as it were, by the adhesive gluten, it causes the mass 
to swell and rise. These bubbles form the pores or vesicles, 
which, in the best bread, are small and tmiform, but some- 
times constitute large, irregular cavities, or holes, in the heart 
of the loaf. This is liable to take place if the dough is too 
watery, or not sufficiently kneaded, or if the flour is too finely 
groimd, or the heat of the oven is insufficient. 



How may fhe adnlteratioDS of flour be detected? 

How may vhe TinouB fermentation be excited in bread? What is the effltet of 
ike liberation of carbonic add? How do these reaiclea appear la good bread? 
How in indilEBi>ent qualitiui? When wiO this be likely to occur? 
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397. Ferment used in Bread-making. — The putrefying 
dough used to excite fermentation is called leaven. Brew- 
er's yeast, formed by the fermenting action of malt, in the 
process of making beer, is the most prompt and active of all 
the alcohol ferments ; for making bread its use is regarded 
as much superior to common lea,yen. If the fermentation 
proceeds too far, the dough becomes sour; that is, the 
vmous passes into the acetous fermentation, the alcohol 
changes to vinegar. When this has occurred, the evil is 
readily corrected by the addition of a Uttie carbonate of soda, 
or magnesia, which neutralizes the acid. The acetate of 
soda, or magnesia, thus formed, gives to the bread no disa- 
greeable taste, and acts upon the system only as a mild 
aperient ; it is therefore imobjectionable. 

398. Bough raised without Ferment — By fermentation 
the bread is raised at the expense of the sugar contained, in 
tiie flour ; but any method, by which a gas may be set free 
throughout the doughy mass, answers the same purpose. If 
bicarbonate of soda be mingled with the flour, and dilute 
muriatic acid aftervrards added, the acid and soda combine, 
forming commcm salt, and carbonic acid is rapidly disen- 
gaged, forming a very light sponge. It must be kneaded 
immediately. Carbonate of ammonia (smelling-salts) is also 
used for the same purpose, particularly for making sponge- 
cake and light biscuit : the salt is volatilized by the heat of 
baking. Water, impregnated with carbonic acid, is some- 
times used to raise bread. 

399. Effect of Baking ujp(m Bread, — In the process of 
baking, the elements of the dough are changed by heat. 



What is the beet leayen for bread-makiDg? If the vinous fermentation passes 
tato the acetous, how may the evil be remedied? 

Is there any method of making bread light, except at the expense of the flonrt 
Whatistt? 
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The alcohol fonned by fermentation is expelled as vapor. 
Attempts have been made in very large bakeries to con- 
dense and save it, and a weak spirit was obtained, but it 
seems not to have paid for the trouble of collecting it. The 
eflfect of heat upon the gluten and the starch is to destroy 
their distinctive characters ; they form a chemical compound, 
and cannot be separated, as before, by a stream of water. 
In consequence of this change, and also because of its light- 
ness, bread is readily soluble in the jmces of the stomach, 
or, in other words, is easy of digestion. We have seen that 
starch (363) by the action of heat is transformed into solu- 
ble dextrine, or gum ; a part of the starch also undergoes this 
change in the oven, especially on the surface of the baked 
bread, which receives the strongest heat from the roof of 
the oven. If the crust of the hot bread is rubbed over with 
water, and restored for a few minutes to the oven, some of 
the dextrine dissolves, forming that smooth, shining surface 
which we see on loaves of bread and rolls. The water 
added to the flour forms about one-third the weight of the 
bread. A small portion has evaporated by the heat of 
baking, but most of. it becomes fixed, that is, enters into 
chemical union with the substance of the bread. 

400. Nutritive Value of Bread from Wheat. — ^The expe- 
rience of all civilized people agrees with the results of 
Chemistry in indicating wheat as the first of the bread-pro- 
ducing grains. The following comparison of its composition 
with that of milk and blood will show its high nutritive 
powers. It will be remembered that milk constitutes the 
sole food from which all the parts of the young animal are 



VHiat is the effect of baking upon bread ? How does tlie heat affect the glntea 
■nd starch ? How is the shining surfkce seen on the crost of broad and rolls fOnar 
ed ? How much water is contained in the bread ? 

How is wheat classed among bread-prododng grains? 
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fonned ; while blood, which supplies the whole body wiUi 
its elements of nutrition, must necessarily represent the 
whole body in its chemical constitution. 



FUruT. 


Blood, 


K%Uc. 


Fibrine, 


Fibrine, 




Albamen, 
Caseine, 


Albumen, 
Caseine, 


Albumen. 
Caseine. 


Gluten, 

Oil and starch, 


Coloring matter, 
Fats and oils. 


Butter. 


Sugar, 


Sugar, 


Milk-sugar. 


Chloride of potassium, ' 
Chloride of sodium. 


' 




Phosphate of soda, 
" " lime, 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


** ** magnesia 
« " iron, ' . 







The analogy in this case does not extend to the relative 
quantities of each element. 

401. Dyspepsia, or Ghrahxim Breads is formed from wheat- 
en flour which retains its bran. With weak stomachs, it 
agrees better than the finer kinds, and is probably healthful 
for all. Rye forms a nutritive bread, although inferior in 
this respect to wheat. It is more retentive of water than 
wheat, and hence remains longer moist. Its efifect upon the 
bowels is laxative. Rice has the opposite tendency. It is 
said that a mixture of 75 per cent, of rye with 26 of rice 
forms a good bread, free from the defects of both. Indian 
com msksA an excellent species of bread. It contains a 
much larger proportion of oil than the other grams. The 
proportion of the oily element varies from 8 to 10 per 
cent., the yellow variety containing more than the white. 
Corn-meal deteriorates in the air more quickly than wheat 
or other flour; this is caused by the rapid oxidation of 

From what is Graham bread mada ^ '''^at is said of it? What is Mdd of rj% 
teead? What are the propenies of bread made of Indian com t 

18 
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the oil (423), and does not take place when the grain is un- 
ground. The oily matter which resides in a certain portion of 
the seed-grain, by baking, is diffused throughout the starchy 
and glutinous matter of the meal, communicating that pecu- 
liar taste and aroma which distinguishes corn-bread. 

402. Alum is extensively used by bakers to improve the 
appearance of bread. It augments its firmness and hard- 
ness, rendering it less liable to crumble when cut, and ena- 
bhng the baker to separate tiie loaves more readily after 
their removal from the oven. It also mcreases its whiteness, 
so that inferior kinds of flour can be made into bread of the 
best aspect. Several other saline substances are also some- 
times introduced into baker's bread for dishonest purposes. 
Their presence is easily detected. 2000 grains of pure bread 
will not yield more than from 15 to 25 grains of ashes ; if 
more than this is found, they have been added fraudulently. 



OLEAGINOUS PRODUCTS OF PLANTS. 

FATS AND OILS. 

408. Identity of the Oils and Fats, — ^The oils and fats 
possess the same chemical qualities, the only difference be- 
mg in their coMistency, which depends upon the tempera- 
ture. An oil may be called a hquid fat, or a fat, a soHd oiL 
The same body, as tallow or lard, by a shght alteration of 
temperature, changes from a sohd to a liquid, without alter- 
mg its essential properties. What the Africans call palm- 
oil, and know only as a liquid, we call palm-butter, because 
in this country it is a sohd. Oily substances are found in 

For what purpoee Is alum aaed in bread ? How may in^uritiu in bread le de- 
ttetedt 

What is the diflbreooe between an oil and a (ht ? In what parts of plants does 
«lluociirT What are the hard oils called? 
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considerable quantities in plants. They occur in many seeds^ 
as that of flax ; also in nuts, as the walnut and almond, from 
which they are obtained by pressure. They are of various 
degrees of consistence, from thin almond or spermaceti oil, to 
sohd tallow. The hard oils of vegetables are frequently 
termed vegetable butters, as nutmeg-butter, palm-butter. 
The animal fats, in strictness, require to be considered among 
animal products in the third division of the work ; but in 
properties and composition they are identical with the vege- 
table oils, and therefore cannot be conveniently separaCed 
from them. 

404. Volatile and Fixed Oils. — The oils are of two kinds, 
fixed and volatile. The fixed oils are highly inflammable, do 
not unite with or dissolve in water, are slippery and unctu- 
ous, and do not evapomte in the air ; if placed upon paper, 
they communicate to it a permanent stain. They are usually 
bland and mild to the taste, and are decomposed by the 
action of heat. The volatile oils are also inflammable and 
nearly insoluble in water, but they are hot and pungent to 
the taste, and evaporate in the air. A drop left upon paper 
passes away, leaving no stain. They occasion the peculiar 
odor emitted by many plants. 

405. Amount of Oily Product from different Sources. — 
The oily substances of vegetation are principally accumula- 
ted in the fruit, and particularly in the seed. In herbace- 
ous plants they are less abundant, although existing in con- 
siderable proportion in the straw and stalks of grain. The 
proportion of oil in various substances, by the most recent 
determinations, is as follows : In Indian com, 9 per cent., 
oats 3*3, fine wheat flour 1*4, bran from the same 4*65, rice 

How are the oUs divided ? Giye the properties of the fixed oUi. What is tiM 
riftsracter of the volatile oils ? 
How is the oil from plants obtaiaed ? 
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1, dry hay 3 to 4, straw of wheat 3*2, oat-straw 6-1, oKvo- 
seeds 54, linseed 22, white mustard 36, black mustard 18^ 
almonds 46, cocoanut 47, walnuts 60, yolk of eggs 28*75, 
cow's milk 3*13 per cent. They are obtained by mechanical 
pressure, as linseed oil, by the agency of heat, as in the 
animal fats, by distillation, and by solution in ether. 

406. Proximate Principles of the Oils, — Chemists have 
shown that fats and oils have a true saline composition ; that 
is, they consist of acids in combination with a base. The 
proximate principle of the oils, which plays the part of a 
base, neutralizing acids, is called 'glycerine, so named from 
its sweetish taste. When pure it is a thick, syrupy, inodor- 
ous liquid, soluble in all proportions in water and alcohol, 
and has the composition Cg Hg 0^. It is expelled from its 
combination by the ordinary alkalies. Glycerine is united 
in the oils with three acid substances : Stearic acid (C3, 
H38 O4), margaric acid (0,4 H34 O4), and oleic acid (0,8 H,| 
O4). — {Silliman.) With stearic acid it forms stearate of 
glycerine, or stearine : with margaric acid it forms margarate 
of glycerine, or margarine ; and with oleic acid it forms oleate 
of glycerine, or oleine, Stearine, margarine, and oleine are 
therefore distinct oily or proximate principles. They are 
each a combination of a fatty acid with a base. They hare 
diflferent properties, and may be readily separated from the 
oily bodies in which they are combined together. 

407. Oleine is that portion of oil which causes its fluidity. 
The thinner and more liquid an oil or fat, the more oleine 
does it contain. Olive oil, and vegetable oils generally, 
contam a large portion of oleme. The hard fats contain less 



What have chemists shown io be the composition of the oils ? What is glyeet 
rine? With what is it united? VHiat does it form? What are these three Mb' 



Whatisoleinet In what sabstanoes is it Ibund abundant^ T 
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of it in proportion to their hardness, hence it exists in 
greater quantity in the fat of the swine than m the harder 
taUow of the sheep or ox. It is expressed on a great scale 
from lard, for burning in lamps, and for other uses. 

408. Stearine and Margamne, — Stearine gives to certain 
fats and oils the opposite property of solidity. It is most 
abundant in tallow and suet. It is obtained by subjecting 
the solid fats to great pressure, in flannel or hair bags, be- 
tween hot iron plates ; the oleine is separated, and flows 
away. The solid stearine thus procured is used for the 
manufacture of stearine candles f which very much resemble 
those of wax. Oils which are liquid at common temperatures 
contain a small proportion of stearine in solution, as may be 
shown by exposing them to the action of snow or ice, when 
the stearine is deposited and the oleine floats above : hence 
in winter olive and castor oils deposit solid stearine, and be- 
come thick. A pound of tallow contains about three-fourths 
of a pound of stearine, of olive oil not more than one-fourth. 
Margarine resembles stearine in its property of hardness ; it 
exists in human fat, butter, goose-fat, and olive oil. 

409. Variati<m in the Proportion of these Elements, — 
The solid and fluid parts are mixed together in different pro- 
portions in the oily substances of different plants and ani- 
mals, and in different parts of the same animal. They are 
also modi^ed by feeding, and other circumstances. Thus 
the tallow from animals fed upon dry, ripe fodder, is more 
soUd than when they are fed upon grains. The superior 
hardness of Russian tallow is due to this circumstance, their 
animals being fed upon dry fodder eight months in the year. 

^Vhat property does stearine give to substances ? Where is it most abundant t 
How is it obtained ? For what is it used ? Why do oUve and castor oils become 
thick in winter? What is said of margarine ? Where is it found ? 

What eflbct does the food of animals have upon their oUy parts ? How m^ flito 
and oils be bleached ? Upon what does the odor of oils dopend ? 
18* 
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Fats and oils are generally either colorless or slightly yellowt 
but may be bleached by the protracted action of light. The 
stearic, margaric, and oleic acids which they contain are 
without smell, but some of them have peculiar odors de« 
pendent upon the presence of certain volatile acids ; thus, 
butter contains butyric acid, goats' fat Hrcic acid, whale oil 
phocenic acid, &c. 

410. Why Oily Bodies are Iiiflammahle, — ^By reference 
to the Chart, or the formula we have just given (406) for 
their proximate principles, it will be seen that the oil group 
consists almost entirely of carbon and hydrogen, with but a 
very small proportion of oxygen. They are thus composed 
of two elements, which have a most powerful afiinity for 
oxygen ; we should, therefore, conclude that they must be 
exceedingly combustible, and such is the fact. Every one 
is aware of the violence with which they bum when set on 
fire ; and being rich in hydrogen, they produce a large flame. 
So strong is this attraction for oxygen, that when cotton, 
tow, straw, and cloth, which present an extended surface to 
the action of the atmosphere, are imbued with oil, they often 
take fire spontaneously (spontaneous combustion), and thus 
frequently occasion conflagrations. In consequence of their 
combustibility, and the large quantity of light which they 
emit in burning, oleaginous bodies are universally used as a 
source of illumination. Some of them are converted into 
gas (oil gas), several of them are consumed in lamps in the 
liquid state, while the solid fats are formed into candles. 

411, Way in which a Candle Bums, — ^In burning gas no 
wicks are used, and yet their use in lamps and candles seems 
to be to bring their materials into a gaseous form. In a bum- 



How does the oompoaition of the oils account for their exceeding combustibility t 
For whMt are the oils universally employed ? In what forms ? 
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ing candle, the fat below is melted by the heat ^^-20. 
into the form of a hollow cup, b d, Fig. 20, which 
may be considered a reservoir of oil. The wick, 
consisting of parallel cotton fibres, acts as a sys- 
tem of capillary vessels, drawing or sucking up 
the liquid as fast as it is consumed above. The 
Hquid oil is thus carried mto the hollow interior 
of the flame i^l), where it is exposed to a high 
temperature without being able to come in con- 
tact with air ; it is in the same position as if it 
were inclosed in an iron retort between red-hot 
coals. It is here immediately converted into 
gaseous and vaporous combustible products, which form the 
inner dark portion of the flame. The office of the wick is to 
maintain a steady supply of oil to be distilled or vaporized 
ki the flame ; but as the candle bums down the wick of 
course extends upward in the centre of the flame, where it 
remains charred and unconsumed, the access of air being 
prevented by the surrounding cone of fire. As the charred 
wick increases in size, it impedes the activity of combustion, 
and consequently causes a deposit of unburnt carbon, in the 
form of a spongy, sooty snuff at the top, which darkens the 
flame. 

412. Plaited Wicks. — In some of the finer candles, as 
wax, sperm, and stearine, this evil has been avoided by 
plaiting or twisting the wicks. By this means the free ends 
of the fibres constantly bend out of the flame, as at c. Fig. 
20, and are reduced to ashes. The symmetry of the flame 
is injured by this arrangement, as it follows the direction of 
the inclming wick fibres. The rim of the cup is also apt to 
be melted down on one side, so that the liquid fat gutters 

What is the office of the wick in candles ? Why does the candle want snuffing t 
What is the adyantage of plaited wicks? Why arc they not used for taUoW 
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over the edge. This evil is so serious as to prevent tlie use 
of plaited wicks in common tallow candles, which suffer more 
than the harder and more infusible kinds. The power of the 
common wick to influence the quantity of light emitted by a 
candle flame, is thus shown by the experiments of Peclet 
The intensity of the light from a freshly snuffed candle (six 
to the pound) being represented by 100, it becomes in 4 
minutes 92, m 8 minutes 50, in 10 mmutes 41, in 12 min- 
utes 88, in 15 minutes 84, in 20 minutes 82, in 22 minutes 
25, in 24 minutes 20, in 28 minutes 19, in 80 minutes 17, 
and in 40 minutes 14. Less than half an hour, therefore, is 
sufficient to reduce the light of an imsnuffed candle to one- 
seventh its origmal brilliancy. 

418. Different Candles Compared, — It has been found 
that the quantity of material consumed per hour in burning, 
by different candles, is as follows : they were six to the 
pound, and occasionally snuffed, so as to mamtain as nearly 
as possible an equable flame. Stearine consumed per hour 
164 grains, spermaceti 148, wax 134, tallow (moulds) 128. 
The relative proportions of light produced were, for the 
spermaceti 10, the stearine 7 "4, the wax 6*6, and the tallow 
4*'7. The consumption of sperm oil by a well-trimmed ar- 
gand lamp of the ordinary dimensions (wick one inch in di- 
ameter) was about 800 grains per hour ; it gave a light 
equal to 10 or 11 spermaceti candles of six to the pound. 

414. Oil as a Preservative. — Oily bodies are lighter than 
water, and will not mix with it ; they therefore float upon its 
surface, and are sometimes employed to protect substances 
from the action of the air. Thus fresh lemon-juice, if exposed 

caudles ? In what time is the light ttom. a freshly snuffed candle diminishe** -««^ 
half? 

Does a stearine or tallow candle consume most rapidly ? 

How does oil protect substances flrom the action of air? Whatisitic 
©ur shoes? Upon iron? Upon wood? 
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to the air, speedily moulds, but if covered with oil it does not. 
Preserved fruits also keep much longer when melted butter 
is poured over them. Having no affinity for water, sub- 
stances which are imbued with it are impenetrable to that 
liquid ; hence by greasing our shoes they are protected 
from absorbing moisture. Oiled iron does not rust in damp 
ah*, while wood or fabrics which are charged with oil are 
preserved from decay by the exclusion of water, which is an 
active agent of decomposition. 

DRYING OILS. 

415. Oilj/ bodies, if protected from the air, imdergc little 
change ; if exposed to it, they absorb its oxygen, gradually 
thicken, and some finally become quite hard and solid. 
These are termed drying oils, and are used in paints and 
for the manufacture of varnishes. 

416. Linseed Oil. — ^This is the most important of the 
drying oils, and is obtained by expression from the seeds of 
common flax, which yield from 20 to 25 per cent, of their 
weight. When the seeds are submitted to pressure at com- 
mon, temperatures {cold drawing, or cold pressure), the oil 
is of a pale-yellow color and of the greatest purity, but if at 
a steam heat a larger quantity may be obtained ; it is then 
of an amber color, and more liable to become rancid (423). 
It is slowly bleached by sunlight, and when long kept in a 
half-filled bottle it thickens, and does not dry well. It has 
a specific gravity of 0*93. The drying properties of linseed 
oil, which adapt it to the painter's use, are greatly increased 
by boiling for several hours with the addition of a little 
litharge (protoxide of lead) — ^two to four ounces of litharge 

What are drying oils T For what are they used ? 

How is linaoed oil obtahied? What ia ita appearance? How aro Hi drying 
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to every gallon of oil ; a little acetate of lead and sulphate 
of zinc are also sometimes introduced with benefit. The 
product is known as boiled oil, purified oil, and drymg oil. 
It acquires by boiling a brownish-red color, and hence when 
white-lead is to be made into a paint with linseed oil it is 
prepared in the unboiled state, in consequence of its paler 
color. The change wrought in the oil by boiling, consists 
in depriving it of certain gummy, mucilaginous matters which 
are dissolved in it, and greatly retard the drying. The 
compounds of lead combine with this mucilage, forming an 
insoluble body, which is precipitated as a lyhite sediment. 
If, after boiling for a time, the oil is set fire to and permitted 
to bum for half an hour, and the flame then extinguished 
by placing a cover upon the vessel (burning oil or fat should 
never be quenched with water), it acquires a viscid, tenacious 
consistency, and forms printers' ink by the addition of a due 
quantity of lamp-black. 

41*7. Oil-silk consists of silk cloth to which several coat- 
ings of purified linseed oil have been successively applied. 
Oil-cloth is cotton cloth which has been treated in a similar 
manner. Mixed or ground with various coloiing matters, 
cliiefly metallic oxides, linseed oil forms numerous psdnts, 
which are smeared upon wood to preserve it and give it 
color. 

418. Walnut Oil is obtained by pressure from walnuts ; it 
is of a pale yellowish-green color, and of a peculiar odor. 
When fresh it is sometimes used for culinary purposes, but 
when rancid it is purgative. It is more drying than linseed 
oil, and possesses less color, which renders it a valuable in- 



properties increased ? What is it then called ? Why is it not boiled when white* 
lead is to be used with it ? What is the effect of boiUng? How is printers' ink 
made? 
WhatisoiMlk? Wbatisoitdoth? What is said of walnut oUt 
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gredient of many paints. It is sometimes used for burning 
in lamps, and as a basis for varnish. 

419. Hemp-seed Oil is of a greenish-yellow color, has a 
disagreeable smell, and a mawkish taste. It is extensively 
used for making paints, varnishes, and soft soaps. 

420. Poppy Oil, expressed from* the seed of the poppy, is 
of a pale-yellow color, inodorous, and of a sUghtly agreeable 
flavor, much resembling olive oil, which is sometimes adul- 
terated with it. It makes a clear varnish, and is used at the 
table as a substitute for olive oil. It has none of the nar- 
cotic properties of the poppy-juice. 

421. Croton Oil is expressed from the seeds of a plant 
which grows in India. It is a thick, brown oil, of a peculiar 
odor, and kcrid taste. It is powerfully purgative. 

422. Castor Oil is obtained from the seeds, or beans, of 
the castor-oil plant. It is of a pale straw color, and has a 
bland, but somewhat nauseous flavor. Its principal use is in 
medicine, as a mild laxative. It is also MseS for printmg-ink, 
and in perfumery as an application to the hair. 

THE UNCTUOUS OILS. 

423. The Unctuous Oils are such as do not dry up when 
exposed to the air, but continue soft and sticky. This prop- 
erty renders them very valuable for diminishing the friction 
of rubbing surfaces, as the axles of carriages and other ma- 
chines, a piurpose to wldch the drying oils are not adapted. 
For the same reason, the unctuous oils are worked into 
leather to maintain it in a soft and pliable condition. The 
unctuous oils and fats are liable, by long exposure to the sdr, 
to turn rancid; that is, they absorb oxygen and generate 

Whatiflsaidofhemp-eeedoil? Of poppy oil? Ofoiotonoil? Of castor oUT 
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peculiar acids, which emit a disagreeable odor. This ehao^ 
appears to result principally from mmute quantities of nitro- 
gonized oi^ganic tissues, which remain diffused through the 
fats. The rancidity of oleaginous bodies may be in a great 
measure removed by boilmg them with water and a little 
magnesia, until it has lost the property of reddening litmus. 

424. How Unctuous Oils are Purified. — ^As the drying 
oils are purified by oxide of lead, so the same change is pro- 
duced in unctuous oils by sulphuric acid. We have seen 
(189) that this acid possesses the property of charring or- 
ganic substances, but it does not act widi equal energy upon 
all. When added to oO, it first attacks its nitrogenized and 
mucilaginous impurities : these are decomposed and precipi- 
tated. When just sufficient acid is used to effect this object, 
the mucilage alone is charred ; if too much, the oil itself is 
decomposed. 

426. Olive Oil, or Sweet Oil. — ^This oil is obtained by 
pressure from the fleshy or pulpy part of the fruit of the 
olive-tree. The finest kind is of a yellowish color, has a thin 
consistence, a slight odor, an agreeable taste, and when swal- 
lowed leaves a very slight sense of acrimony in the throat. 
When pure it has less tendency to change than ahnost any 
other of the fat oils, but the inferior qualities soon become 
rancid. It contains 72 per cent, of oleine and 28 of marga- 
rine, the latter of which congeals in cold weather. Being 
less apt than most other oils to thicken by exposure to idr, it 
is preferred for greasing delicate machinery, especially watch 
and clock work. It is used at table as a condiment for 
salads, and is hence termed salad oil. In Spain it is used as 



What are the unctaoni oils 7 For what are they Hsed? What is randd oU? 
What caoaei the change ? How may it be removed ? 
What it the efibct ofBulphiiiic add upon the unctootu <^¥ 
BowisoliTeoUobtaiiiedT What are itfpropertiet? ForwhatisitiiaedT 
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a substitute for butter. Taken in large quantities, it acts as 
a mild laxative. 

426. Palm Oil is a solid butter-like oil, of an orange^ 
yellow color, obtained by pressure from the fruit of the palm- 
tree. It is readily blanched by heat, or the jomt action of 
air, light, and moisture, and also by chlorine. It contains 70 
per cent, of oleine and 30 of stearme, and is used in the man- 
ufacture of soap and candles. Oil of almonds is expressed 
from sweet almonds ; also from bitter almonds by cold pres- 
sure, as if heat is employed the oil contains prussic acid. 
It is mamly used in liniments, ointments, and soap. Unctu- 
ous oils are also obtained from rape-seed, beech-nuts, hazeU 
nuts, and the stones of fruits* 

ANIMAL FATS. 

427. These are contained in the bodies of animals, in 
what is termed cellular tissue or adipose membrane. They 
are obtained by a heat sufficient to liquefy the fat, and burst 
the including cell, or sack. The more solid portion of the 
fat (stearine) forms a layer next to the inner surface of the 
cell-membrane, the softer part (oleine) being inclosed with- 
in. Fat forms about one-twentieth the weight of a healthy 
animal. 

428. Mutton Tallow. — ^This is a very white and solid fat. 
It has httle odor when fresh, but acquires a peculiar, rancid 
smell, when exposed for some time to air. 

429. Beef Tallow is of a yellowish-white color, firm, and 
yields 75 per cent, of stearine to 25 of oleine. 

430. Neafs-foot Oil is obtained from the feet of oxen, by 

What is palm oil? What is mid ofthe oil of almonds T 
In what part of animals is the fat deposited ? How is It obtai|M4f 
What is said of mutton tallow? BeeftallowT 
19 
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first divesdng them of the hoof and hair, and then bcMling 
them with water. This oil remains liquid below 32^, and is 
not liable to change or rancidity. It is used for oiling 
leather and gfeasing machinery ; particularly steeple-clocks, 
which require, in consequence of the cold to which they are 
often exposed, an oil not liable to solidify. 

431. Hog* 8 Lard is a white, inodorous, soft fat, which, 
when long exposed to the air, grows yellow, rancid, and 
sour. It yields 38 per cent, of stearine, which has been 
used for the noanufacture of candles, and 62 per cent, of 
oleine, which is considerably used for burning in lamps. 
Ooose-fat consists of 68 oleine and 32 stearine. 

432. Change of the Human Body tnio Adipoeere, — ^Hu- 
man fat is soft, yellowish, without odor, varying little in 
different parts of the system. The bodies of persons that 
have been for years buried in church-yards are sometimes 
found to have been changed into a peculiar substance, resem- 
bling fat, and termed adipoeere. The same kmd of fatty 
matter is formed in the vats which collect the offal from 
dissectmg-rooms and slaughter-houses ; it is also found when 
the bodies of animals are exposed to running water till the 
muscular and membranous parts have been washed away. 
It has been shown, that this substance is the original fat oi 
the body, which has resisted decomposition, and is partly m 
the state of a fatty acid, and partly saturated by ammonia, 
with traces of lime and magnesia. — (Brande,) 

433. Train Oil {Whale OiQ.— Oil is obtained from the 
fat of various fishes, as the whale, the dolphin, the seaL It 
is of a yellow color, and not of a disagreeable odor, unless 
the fish were putrid, or the oil was expressed by a strong 

Whatissaidofiieat'A^ootoin Hog*sIardT Goose-fttt 
WhatisadipooereT When is tt formed? 
WbatyMidoTwhaleoU? 
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heat. Whale oil is used for illumination, to grea&e leather, 
in medicine, and in soap-maMng. 

434. Spermaceti Oil is extracted from cavities in the head 
of the sperm whale, and is superior to common whale oil for 
burning in lamps. When cooled, after the death of the 
animal, it deposits a white, sparkling, crystalline, fatty sub- 
stance, so hard that, when rubbed, it crumbles to powder. 
When purified, it is used for candles. 

WAX. 

435. Some plants produce a considerable quantity of a 
substance resembling beeswax, and which, in some of its 
properties, approaches the fatty bodies. The glossy coating, 
or varnish, which is observed upon the surface of leaves, 
fruit, and bark, rendering them impermeable to water, con- 
sists of vegetable wax. It occurs m large quantities in the 
common cabbage. 

436. Beeswax, a secretion of the honey-bee, is the most 
important of these bodies. In its ordinary state it is yellow, 
but is bleached white by exposing it for some time in thin 
ribands, to the joint action of air, hght, and moisture. Com- 
mercial beeswax is very commonly adulterated with the flour 
of peas and beans, with starch, and even brick-dust. These 
may be readily detected by spirits of turpentine, which takes 
up the wax, but leaves the impurities undissolved. Resin, 
too, is often used: it may be separated by cold alcohol, 
which dissolves it. Wax is much used for candles, but is 
not adapted to be either dipped or moulded. The wax can- 
dles are made either by applying wax, softened in hot water. 

Spermaceti oil ? For what is it used? 
Is wax a vegetable product ? Upon what peits is it found ? 
How may impurities in beeswax be detected? How <u« wax candlet madhf 
What are the uses of beeswax? 
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BUle by little, to the wick, by tbe hand, or by pouring 
melted wax upon the suspended wick with a ladle. When 
Uie candles have thus grown sufficiently large, they are 
rolled upon a table to give them the exact form. Beeswax 
'is used for smoothing sewing-thread, and when dissolved in 
potash-ley it forms a peculiar soap, used for polishing floors. 

437. Paint at which Oils Solidify, — ^The temperatures at 
which various oily substances pass from the liquid to the 
solid state are thus compared : Beef tallow about 100^ F. ; 
mutton tallow 100® to 106®, stearine from tallow 131®, 
palm oil 86°, stearine from palm 120°, hog's lard 81°, stea- 
rine from hog's lard 110°, spermaceti 112°, beeswax 150°, 
almond oil 30° ; olive oil deposits 28 per cent of stearine at 
22°, mai-garine of butter 118°, oleme of butter 32° 

438. Oily Bodies as Food, — ^As the oily bodies are foimd 
diffused m considerable quantities in those vegetable sub- 
stances which form the natural diet of man, there can 
be no doubt of their healthfulness as food. Yet it is 
equally certain that when separated and consumed as they 
^ften are m large quantities, they prove highly injurious. 
" Fixed chI or fat," says Dr. Pereira, " is more difficult of di- 
gestion, and more obnoxious to the stomach, than any other 
alimentary principle. Indeed, in some more or less obvious 
or concealed fomiy I believe it will be found the offending 
ingredient in nine-tenths of the dishes which disturb weak 
stomachs. Many dyspeptics who have most religiously 
avoided the use of oil or fat in its obvious or ordinary state 
(as fat meat, marrow, butter, and oil), unwittingly employ 
it in some more concealed form." Much of the bad effects 
of oily substances upon the stomach is probably caused by 

Give the temperatnret at which oUy bodies solidify. 

What is said of 0U7 bodies as ibod? Why is fi7ii« the most ottfedionabto 
•ode of preparing oil for ibodt Win ftittj bodies taken as food sustain lift 9 
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the way in which they are frequently cooked. The fats, by 
heating, give off, with other voaltile oils and fatty acids, a 
peculiar acrid substance called acroleine. In the process 
of frying, which is carried on at a high temperature, they are 
liable to this decomposition, and when taken into the stom- 
ach turn sour and rancid, producing heartburn. For this 
reason, frying is the most objectionable of all the methods 
by which oily substances are prepared for the table. Fatty 
bodies are ranked among the heat-producing foods (5*74) 
or elements of respiration, for which they are remarkably 
adapted. They cannot support nutrition nor sustain life. 
Animals which have been fed entirely upon butter and lard, 
refuse to take it after some time, and ultimately die of 
inanition. 

ACTION OP ALKALIES UPON THE FIXED OILS. 

439. Saponification, or Production of Soap, — It was sta- 
ted that the proximate principle of the oils and fats, stearine, 
margarine, and oleine, are saline bodies ; that is, they consist 
of fatty acids combined with a common base, glycerine. 
When other bases, as potash, soda, or ammonia, are made 
to act upon the fatty substances, they expel the glycerine 
from its combination, and take its place, uniting with the 
fatty acids, and forming soaps. Soaps are therefore regular 
salts, combinations of margaric, stearic, and oleic acids, with 
potash, soda, ammonia or lime. The change by which they 
re produced is called saponification. The capability of 
being saponified is one of the most important properties of 
the oil family, and they are hence divided into two classes, 
the saponifiable and the non-saponifiable oils. The fixed oils 
belong to the former class. 

HowareBoapsfixmed? What are thejt WbatiasaponiflGattont HoiraretlM 
oUadiTided? 
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440. Process of Soap-making, — ^The alkalies in general 
use for soap-making are potash and soda. They require to 
be in a caustic state, which is produced by dissolving them, 
and passing the solution (ley) through newly slaked lime, 
which takes away their carbonic acid. In this caustic ley 
the fats are boiled, their glycerine is set free, and the fatty 
acids combining with the alkali form soap, which exists as 
a solution in the water. In order to obtain the soap in a 
sohd form, the solution is boiled down to a certain degree of 
concentration, when the soap ceases to be soluble, and rises 
to the surface in a soft, half-melted state. This being drawn 
off mto moulds, cools and forms hard soap. If soda ley is 
used, the soap may be separated from the water in which it 
is dissolved by adding common salt which forms a brine, 
and at once coagulates the soap ; if potash ley is used, the 
addition of salt decomposes the potash soap, and forms a 
soap of soda. 

441. Hard and Soft Soaps, — ^The consistence of soaps 
depends chiefly upon its alkalies, soda giving rise to hard 
soap, and potash to soft soap, the latter alkali being the 
more deliquescent. The consistence of the oil also somewhat 
influences the quality of hardness. The stearate of soda, 
therefore, forms the most solid soap, and the oleate of pot- 
ash the softest. Between these two extremes, any required 
degree of firmness can bo obtained by selecting the proper 
materials, and stoppmg the evaporation at any desirable 
point. 

442. Composition of different Kinds of Soap, — Common 
yellow hard soap consists of soda with oil or fat and resin. 



Describe the prooeM of 8oa]>-makiiig. 
Upon what does the oonsistenoe of soap depend? 

or wkftt is common hard aoap composed? White or curd loap? Oiittlt 
«Oip? Windsor soap? Fine toilet soap ? 
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The latter element will not form a good soap with alkali 
alone, but requires to be worked with at least an equal 
weight of oil. The acid powers of resin are very feeble ; 
it neutralizes the soda less completely than oil, and the soap 
is therefore very alkaline, actmg too powerfully upon woollen 
fabrics and all other animal fibres to which it is applied. 
Common white soap or curd soap consists of tallow and soda. 
Castile soap is composed of oUve oil and soda colored with 
metallic oxides, chiefly oiddes of iron, in such a way as to give 
't the desired mottled appearance. Green and black soap, 
employed in factories for cleansing colored cotton fabrics, 
is made of fish oil and potash. Windsor soap consists of 
tallow, a small proportion of olive oil and soda. Cocoanut 
(h1 gives to soap the property of forming a strong lather. 
Mne soft toilet soap is made with purified hog's lard and 
potash, colored and perfumed. Fancy soaps are essentially 
common soaps, mixed with different aromatic oils and color- 
ing substances, and diversified in form so as to suit the 
fashion of the day. 

443. Value of Soaps, — Soap has a powerful affinity for 
water, and may retam from 60 to 60 per cent, of it and still 
remain in the solid state. Even when dry and hard it holds 
from 26 to 30 per cent, of water. There is hence an advan- 
tage to the consumer in purchasing dry and old soap, while 
the vender is interested in sellmg it with as large an amount 
of combined water as possible. To effect this, it is often 
kept in damp cellars and an atmosphere saturated with 
moisture to prevent it from drying. The quantity of mois- 
ture is easily determined by cutting the soap into thin slices, 
weighmg and drying at a temperature not exceeding 212^ ; 
the loss of weight shows the proportion of water. The 

How and why is soap oOen saturated with moisture? How is a good soap 
knownt 
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value of soap thus mainly depends upon its dryness, but 
it should also possess the proper degree of solubility. Some 
dissolve too freely in washing, and hence waste very rapidly 
when used, while others possess the opposite quality ; as, for 
example, '' the small cubic mass of white, waxy, stubborn 
substance generally met with on the washing-stands of bed* 
rooms in hotels, and which for an indefinite period passes 
on from traveller to traveller, each in turn unsuccessfully 
attempting by various manoeuvres and divers cunning immer- 
sions in water to coax it into a lather." A good soap should 
dissolve quite freely, feel very soft and pleasant upon the 
skin, and afford a thick, copious lather. 

444. Properties of Soap. — Soap is soluble in fresh water, 
but remains insoluble in salt water, except that made from 
cocoanut oil, which dissolves in weak brine, and is therefore 
used for washing with sea- water. Acids, as acetic and 
sulphuric, decompose soap, uniting with its bases and set- 
ting free the fatty acids. Soaps of soda and potash are 
decomposed by the salts of lime, a lime-i^qap being formed 
which is insoluble in water ; hence waters which contain 
sulphate or carbonate of lime wash badly (96). ffard wa- 
ter, when an alkaline soap is added, decomposes it, form- 
ing a rough, sticky, disagreeable, earthy soap, having no 
detergent properties, and being therefore unfit for washing. 
Soaps of metallic oxides, as oxide of lead, are employed 
medicinally for plasters. Soap is sduble in alcohol, fonn- 
ing tincture of soap, which is an excellent liniment for 
bruises. Soap dissolved in spirits of camphor forms opodel' 
doc. Volatile liniment is an ammoniacal soap. 

446. Mode in which Soaps act in cleansing. — ^As water 



GiTO the properties of soap. How is soap allbcled bj hard watert How it 11 
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has no affinity for oily substances, and will not dissolve them, 
of course it cannot alone remove them from any surfaces to 
which they may adhere. The skin is perpetually bedewed 
with oily matters which exude from the glands, and, uniting 
with dust and dirt, form a film or coating all over the body. 
Soap being always alkaline, acts upon the oil during ablu- 
tion, partially saponifies it, and renders the unctuous com- 
pound freely miscible with water, so as to be easily removed. 
The cuticle or outer layer of the skin is composed of albu- 
men, which is soluble in the alkalies (373). A portion of 
the excess of alkali which exists in soap must soften and dis- 
solve a part of the cuticle, which, when rubbed oflf, carries 
with it the dirt. Thus every washing with soap lemoves 
the old face of the scarf-skin, and leaves a new one. If the 
hands are too long exposed to the action of a very alkaline 
soap, they become tender, that is, the cuticle is dissolved 
away, and becomes so thin as not to protect the inner or 
sensitive skin. On the contrary, where the scarf-skin and 
dirt are rarely disturbed by soap, the sensibility of the skin 
is necessarily benumbed. The action of soap in cleansing 
textile fabrics is of a similar nature ; the alkali not only acts 
upon greasy matter, but, as is well known, dissolves all or- 
ganic substances. Being partly neutralized, its solvent 
power is less active than if it were in a free condition. The 
oily nature of the soap also increases the pliancy of the articles 
with which it is washed. It is said that woollen fabrics, if 
washed with a weak solution of carbonate of soda, will not 
shrink as when washed with soap. 

What is the action of soap in deansing dothes? What is its eflfect upon tho 
Ifcin ? If the sldn is long exposed to the action of soap, what is the result ? It 
Map it seldom applied, what follows ? What is said of washing woollen (Ubrics f 
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OF THE VOLATILE PRINCIPLES OF PLANW. 
VOLATILE OILS. 

446. Their Sources and Preparation. — ^The volatile or 
ethereal oils take their namo from the property of readily 
evaporating in the air. They dissolve in alcohol, and their 
solutions are called essences. From this circmnstance they are 
also known as essential oils. They are met with in all parts 
of plants — ^in the leaves, bark, and root, but principally in the 
flower. Sometimes different parts of the same plant contain 
different oik, as, for instance, the orange-tree, which fur- 
nishes one from its leaves, another from its flower, and 
a third from the rind of its fruit. Essential oils are not so 
volatile as water ; nevertheless, they rise with the vapor of 
water ; and it is by this means that they are generally ex- 
tracted. The plant is put into a still, or alembic, contaming 
water, and heat is applied. The vapor rises, passes over, 
and condenses in the receiver, carrying with it the oil which 
is found swinmiing upon the surface of the distilled water. 
When flowers or leaves are used, they are suspended in a 
cage in the centre of the still, in order to be acted on by the 
vapor only, because if they come in contact with the sides 
of the vessel the heat would injure them. 

447. Properties and Uses of the Ethereal Oils. — ^The vol- 
atile principles of plants are generally limpid and lighter 
than water, yet some are heavier, and others, as camphor, 
solid. They have not the greasy feel of the fat oils, but 

What are yolataeoOit Why are th^ called eaeential oils ? Whence are they 
obtained? Howare th^ leparated from the phint? 

Give the propertiea of the ewential oila. Whatisitearoptent Elaoptent How 
are medicated watflfi Ibmedt Perftmndwatent Pertamed Tinegv? Pomft* 
tont 
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are rather rough to the fingers^ causing a cork moistened by 
them to squeak when twisted into a vial. They are in- 
flammable at lower temperatures than the fixed oils, and 
bum with a smoky flame. The more solid portion of the 
essential oils is called stearopten, the liquid part elaopten. 
Exposed to the air, they imbibe oxygen, and are either con- 
verted into acids or dry up, and are changed to resins (463). 
A small portion of these oils is dissolved by water, sufficient 
to communicate to it their peculiar taste and smell. These 
solutions are sold by apothecaries under the name of med- 
icated waters. Various oils, as bergamot, lavender, rose- 
mary, &c., dissolved in alcohol, form perfumed waters, as 
Cologne water (eau de Cologne), They dissolve in strong 
acetic acid, iorromg perfumed vinegar, and when mixed with 
lard and other fixed oils form pomatum, hair-oil, &c. 

448. Composition of the Volatile Oils, — ^As respects com- 
position, the volatile oils are of two kinds. The first class 
consists of but two elements, carbon and hydrogen ; and a 
large number of them, as oil of turpentme, oil of lemons, oil 
of jumper, oil of black pepper, oil of citron, oil of parsley, 
are isomeric, aJ having the composition C, H4, or 2 (Cj H4). 
These are, therefore, vegetable hydro-carbons. The second 
class contams, in addition to carbon and hydrogen, a small 
proportion of oxygen, and sometunes sulphur and nitrogen. 
These are distinguished by their pungent, acrid properties, 
irritating tne eyes, provolring tears, and, when placed upon 
the skin, blistering it. The oils of mustard, onions, garlic, 
horse-radish, hops, and asafoetida, are the most common ex- 
amples of this class. 

How aie the volatile oils divided? Of what does the first daasooDBlBtt Whoi 
ue fhey calledT What is the oomposUtoa and properties of the second dassf 
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ESSENTIAL OILS WHICH CONTALST OKLY HYDROGES 
AND CARBON. 

449. Oil of Turpentine, commonly called spirits of tur- 
pentine, is obtained by distilling with water the thick semi- 
fluid turpentine, which flows from the wounded bark of cer- 
tain species of the pine, and is the cheapest, most abundant, 
and most useful of all the volatile oils. It is a Umpid, color- 
less liquid of a peculiar odor. It boils at 314°, and has a 
sp. gr. of 0*87. It bums with a very luminous flame, and 
is extensively used as a source of light ; but in its conmion 
or crude state, it deposits a resinous substance, and soon 
clogs the lamp. To prevent this, it is redistilled, or rec- 
tified, and then goes imder the name of camphene. The 
lamp must be so constructed as to furnish a copious supply 
of air, or the turpentine will smoke. Mixing with it a por- 
tion of alcohol also corrects this evil. A pint of good oil 
of turpentine bums in an argand lamp about ten hours, giv- 
ing a light equal to about twelve spermaceti candles. It is 
largelj' employed in the manufacture of varnish to dissolve 
the resins, also in the preparati(»i of paints, to remove grease- 
spots from cloth, dissolve India-rubber, and in medicine. 

450. OH of Lemons is obtained from the rind of the lemon, 
both by expression and by distillation. It is very fluid, 
colorless, of an agreeable lemon odor, a pleasant, pimgent 
flavor, and is often used by cooks as a substitute for lemon- 
peel. Oil of lemons is sold imder the name (rf scouring- 
drops, and used to remove grease stains from silk, as the 
fixed oils all dissolve in the ethereal wis. Oil of black pep- 

How is spirits of turpentine obtained? What are its properties? What is cam 
phene ? With what should the lamps be ftimished ? For what other | 
li q>irits of torpentine employed ? 
, What is said of the oil of lemons? Oil of black pepper t 
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per is limpid and colorless, but by keeping, it becomes yel- 
low. In odor it resembles pepper, but is devoid of its hot 
taste. 

45 1 . OU of Juniper is obtained by distilling bruised juni- 
per-berries with water. It is limpid, of a faint yellow color, 
and used for flavoring gin. Oil of orange-peel closely re- 
sembles the oil of lemons. Oil of bergamot is a thin yel- 
low liquid from the rind of the bergamot orange. Oil of 
roses, attar or otto of roses (C4 H4), qondensed, is olefiant gas, 
obtained by distilling rose-flowers, or, in the East Indies, by 
stratifying them with a certain kind of seed which imbibes 
the oil, and then jdelds it by expression. The roses cf this 
climate do not furnish sufficient oil to be worth procuring, 
and even in the East (Asia) the produce is very small, one 
hundred pounds of the roses yieldmg about three drams 
of oil. It is of a pale-yellow tmt, and of a strong odor, re- 
semblmg the fresh flower. 

ESSENTIAL OILS CONTAINING THREE OR MORE ELE- 
MENTS. 

452. Oil of Peppermint, obtained from the peppermint 
plant by distillation, is of a pale-yellow color, which deepens 
by age. It has a strong odor of the herb, and a hot, aro- 
matic flavor, succeeded by a sense of coldness upon the 
tongue. Oil of lavender is at first colorless, but acquires 
an amber tint. It is highly pungent, and is much employed 
as an ai-ticle of perfumery. Common camphor, Cio Hg 0.— 
Ibis concrete or solid essential oil is extracted from the 
roots and wood of the camphor-tree, which are chopped up 
and boiled with water in an iron vessel, with an earthen 
head containing straw, upon which the camphor condenses 

WhatisBaidofoilofJanipw? Oil of orange-peel? OUofrofMt OilWpep* 
pennint ? Oil of la^'ender ? Camphor T 
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after sublimaiion. Camphor is a white, half-transpar^t 
crystalline substance, having a warm, pungent, and some- 
what bitter taste. It eyaporates in the air at ordinary tem- 
peratures, and sublimes in close vessels, attaching iteelf to 
the surface most exposed to hght. It is soluble in alcohol, 
and is used in medicme both internally and externally. 

THE BESINOUS PRODUCTS OF PLANTS. 

453. Source and Properties of the Besins, — ^Resinous sub- 
stances are very common in vegetables, and are foxmd as piox- 
imate constituents of most plants ; they are obtained horn 
two sources. The balsams which exude from the bark of 
certtun trees consist of resins dissolved in essential oils ; when 
the oil has been dissipated by evaporation, the resin remains 
m the solid state. The volatile oils also, by sufficient expo- 
sure to the air, absorb oxygen, thicken, and are themselves 
converted into restn. The resins are, therefore, oxidized es- 
sential oils. This explains why volatile oils thicken and 
lose their odor and properties when kept and exposed to 
the sdr, and why old spirits of turpentine is not good for re- 
moving grease-spots from clothii^, as it leaves a resinous 
sfadn. They are non-volatile sohds, fusible, and highly in- 
flammable. When pure, they are inodorous, and usually of 
a pale yellow or brown color ; but as commonly met with, 
they are odorous from traces of essential oil, and variously 
colored by foreign substances. They are insoluble, or but 
partially soluble in water, but dissolve in alcohol, ether, and 
the essential oils, and form varnish. They are feebly acid* 
combining with alkalies, and forming resinous soaps, which 
are capable of producing lather, and possess a low detergent 
power (442). 

How we reaiDS obtained ? What are they ? Give their propertlM^ 
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464. Colophony {Common Eesin), 0^ H„ O4. — This is 
the residue left after Higtilling turpentine from pine-trees to 
obtain its oil. 250 lbs. of turpentine yield about 30 lbs. of 
oil of turpentine and 220 of resin. Resm is a brittle, taste- 
lesSj almost inodorous substance, of a smooth, shining frac- 
ture, easily reduced to powder when cold, softening at 160®, 
and melting at 275° F. It produces a contrary eflfect to 
oil as regards friction, rendering a surface which is covered 
with it rough, uneven, and adhesive. It is hence applied to 
the bow of the violin, and the cords of clock- weights, and 
belts of machinery, to increase their adhesion and prevent 
them from slipping. If resin is set on fire in the open air, 
and after a sufficient time the flame is e^troguished, a soft, 
black, pitchy substance remains, known as shoem^iker^s wax, 

456. Lac. — This is a resmous substance flowing from 
several plants, in the East Indies, through punctures made in 
their branches by insects. The twig becomes incrusted with 
a reddish substance, which consists of the juice of the plant, 
hardened and imbued with coloring matter, derived from the 
insect. These twigs, broken off, constitute the stick-lac of 
commerce; when removed from the twigs it is seed-lac; 
when melted, strained, and poured upon a smooth surface, 
so as to spread ou^ into thin plates, it forms skeltac. The 
coloring mattet of lac is used as a scarlet dyestuff, in two 
forms, under the names of lac-lake and lac-dye. The best 
shdlac is of an orange color, the inferior kinds of a dark 
brown. Being hard and tough, it is used to make sealing- 
wax. For this purpose, turpentine is added to increase its 
inflammability, and various coloring matters to give it the 



What to common vosia? What are its properties? Why is it used on Tiolin- 
feows and the belts of machinery ? How is shoemaker'B wax obtained ? 

How to toe obtained? What to stick-toe? Seed-lae? Sheltoo? La^tolw? 
^ d y e? Howtosealiag-waxmade? 
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proper tint ; vermilion to produce red, white-lead for whitoi 
and ivory-black for black sealing-wax. 

456. Amber is a transparent fossil resin, of a light yellow, 
milk-white, and sometimes of a brown color. It is the hard- 
est of all the resins, scratches gypsum, receives a fine polish, 
and is worked into ornaments in lathes, and by whetstones. 
It is chiefly procured from the southern coast of the Baltic 
Sea, where it is thrown out upon the shore. It also occurs 
in beds whose position is below several of the more recent 
geological formations. Amber is inferred to have ori^naUy 
existed as a soft babam, as it is found to contain the remains 
of numerous varieties of insects beautifully preserved, and 
the leaves and stalks of vegetables. It is used in perfumery 
to make varnish, and as a medicine. When rubbed, amber 
exhibits highly electrical properties ; this was known to the 
ancients, who ascribed to it a soul, and held it as sacred. 
The men who work it are often seized with nervous tremors 
in the hands and arms, in consequence of its electrical effects. 

45*7. Copal is slightly yellow, and very hard. It dissolves 
in ether, and partially in pure alcohol, but it is insoluble m 
common alcohol. It is extensively used in varnish-making. 
Mastic is a yellowish resin, and occurs in roxmded tears. San- 
darach much resembles mastic : it is the product of an ever- 
green which grows in Africa. Benzoin (frankincense) is ex- 
tracted by mcision from a tree. Its color is a mixture of 
white, yellow, and red, with brown spots, or veins. The 
best quality, when broken, has the appearance of white mar- 
ble. It is used in cosmetics. Dragon's blood is a resin of a 
brownish-red color. Ghmiacum has a brownish-green, or olive 
color. 



What is amber? Whence is it obtained t What are its properties t 
For what is copal used? What is mastic? Sandaraoh? FranUnoenae? DragoiA 
tloodT 
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458. Bitumen (AspJuUtum), Mineral Pitch. — ^This is a 
solid, brittle, glassy, bituminous, inflammable substance, found 
in great quantity upon the shores of the Dead Sea, which was 
hence called the Asphaltic Lake, It is also obtained from 
the West Indies. In the island of Trinidad there is a lake 
of asphaltum called Tar Lake. It lies on the highest land 
m the island, and emits a strmig smell, sensible at ten miles 
distance. Its first appearance is that of a lake of water, but 
when yiewed more nearly it resembles glass. In hot weather 
its surface liquefies to the depth of an inch, and it cannot 
then be walked upon. It is circular, about three miles in 
circumference, and of a depth not ascertained. Petrolium is 
a solution of asphaltum in a peculiar hydro-carbon liquid, 
called naphtha. In many localities, particularly in Asia, pe- 
trolium is found abundantly in wells a few feet deep, into 
which it flows. It is used by the natives as a source of light 
and fuel. It is probable that these substances have been 
produced by the action of subterranean fire upon beds of coaL 

459. Varnish is a solution of resinous matter, which is 
spread over the surface of any body, in order to give it a 
shining, hard, transparent coat, capable of resisting, in a 
greater or less degree, the influence of air and moisture. 
The varnish-coat consists of the resinous part of the solution 
after the liquid solvent has either evaporated away or dried 
up. A good varnish should retain its brilliancy and lustre 
when exposed to light and air, and should adhere firmly to 
the surface, and neither crack nor scale off: it should also 
dry quickly. When the resinous substances are dissolved in 
alcohol, a spirit-varnish is formed ; when linseed or nut oil 
IS employed, oil-varnish is produced. The former are gen- 

What is bitament Where is it foimd? What is said of Tar Lake? What It 
petroUam T How are these sabstanoes supposed to have been produced t 
What is Tarnish t Forwliatisilused? Wliatarethepropertietofasoodtap' 
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erally the most brilliant, but also most brittle. Fremh poi" 
wA is an alcoholic solution of shellac with a small quantity 
of oil It is laid on by a ball of cotton, and then rapidly 
nibbed in the direction of the fibres of the wood. The finer 
articles of ifumiture are usually polished, the more ordinary 
ones varnished. Oil of turpentine is a leading solvent of 
varnish. JapaUy or black varnish, contains asphaltum, and 
elastic varnish India-rubber. 

460. Gum-resins, — Many plants, particularly in hot cli- 
mates, produce compounds which contain both the resinous 
and gummy principles. Their gummy portion is soluble in 
water, and the resinous portion in alcohol. Opium, asafcetida, 
aloes, gamboge, myrrh, and frankincense are vegetable prod- 
ucts of this nature. 

461. Caoutcliouc {India-rubber, ffum Mastic). — ^This well- 
known substance is obtained by making incisions through the 
bark of certain trees, of the fig or banian species, which grow 
in South America and the East Indies : a milky juice flows out, 
which, upon evaporation, yields about 32 per cent, of caout- 
chouc. The poppy, the lettuce, and other plants, having vis- 
cid, milky sap, seem also to contain it. Caoutchouc, when 
pure, is white and transparent ; its dark color being due to 
the blackening effect of the smoke in drying. It is highly 
elastic, and the freshly cut surfaces adhere strongly, if 
pressed together. It is insoluble in water, alcohol, and 
acids; but dissolves in ether, naphtha, spirits of turpentine, 
and other essential oils. The solutions in ether and naph- 
tha leave the caoutchouc in an elastic state. It is a sim- 
ple hydro-carbon, containing no oxygen, and burning with a 



oish ? How is a spirit yarnish made ? What is oil Tanush T What is Freock 
polish ? How is it applied ? 

Mention some of the gum-resins. 

Bow is India-rabber obtained ? What arc its properties ? What ara its weiT 
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himinoTis, sooty flame. Its uses are veiy yarious. Dissolved, 
and applied to fabrics, t forms water-proof cloth : it is also 
used for shoes ; and when cut into thin shreds, and boiled 
with linseed oil (4 oz. caoutchouc to 2 lbs. of oil), it"^orms a 
mixture used for making boots water-light. It forms gas- 
bags, flexible tubes, and connectors for the laboratory. India- 
rubber is vulcanized by impregnating it intimately with sul- 
phur, whereby its elasticity is increased at low temperatures, 
and other useful properties added to it. 

462. Gutta Percha is obtained from the milky juice of 
certain East Indian trees, in the same way as caoutchouc. 
When pure it is of a dirty- white color, of a greasy feel, and 
has a peculiar leathery smell. At ordinary temperatures it 
is non-elastic, tough, and as hard as wood ; but when im- 
mersed in hot water it softens, so as to admit of being 
moulded into any shape, and again hardens when cooled. It 
melts at 250^, is highly inflammable, and bums in a manner 
similar to sealing-wax. It dissolves in boiling spirits of tur- 
pentine, but not in alcohol or the fixed oils. It is applied to 
many uses in the arts. 

THE AOn) PRODUCTS OF PLANTS. 

463. The Organic or Vegetable Adds, — ^These substances 
are nimierous in the vegetable kingdom, occurring largely in 
fruits, and sometimes in the leaves and roots. They exist in 
a free state, and combined with bases, formmg acid salts 
both soluble and insoluble. They are composed of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, with the exception of oxalic acid, 
which contains only carbon and oxygen. In general, the 
oxygen is greatly in excess ; in acetic acid only is it in the 



What are the properties of gatta percha T 
WhatisMddofTegetableaddiT Ofwhatarathejoompofled? 
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proportion with hydrogen to form water. The hydrogei 
and oxygen, shown upon the Chart at the left of the organio 
acids, represent the basic water with which the acid is com- 
bined, and which cannot be separated from it without de- 
stkoying also the organic acid. 

464. Tartaric Add, Cg H4 Oio + 2 H O—^Brande).— 
This acid is found abundantly in grapes and tamari];ids. It 
exists also in rhubarb, the potato, and in the roots of wheat, 
madder, and the dandelion. When new wine is decanted 
from the lees, and set aside in yats or casks, it gradually de- 
posits a hard crust or tartar on the sides of the vessel. This 
is a compound of tartaric acid with potash, familiarly known 
as cream of tartar. From this tartaric acid is produced, by 
the action of chalk and sulphuric acid. It is used in caUco- 
printing and in medicine. It has an agreeable acid taste, 
dissolyes readily in water, and causes a violent effervescence 
when mixed with a solution of carbonate of potash or of 
soda. It is extensively used in artificial soda-powders and 
effervescing draughts. 

465. Citric Add {Add of Lemons), C,, H5 On + 3 H 0. 
— ^This acid gives their sourness to the lemon, the orange, 
the cranberry. It also exists, mixed with much malic acid, 
in the currant, cherry, gooseberry, raspberry, strawberry, 
and whortleberry. It is obtained chiefly from the juice of 
the lemon, and is used, like tartaric acid, for effervescing 
draughts. Malic Add, Cg H4 Og + 2 H 0—{Brande),— 
This is the principal acid of unripe apples (hence its name, 
from malus, apple). It also exists in the free state in pears, 
peaches, quinces, plums, apricots, cherries, gooseberries, 
raspberries, strawberries, grapes, blackberries, currants, elder- 

Where is tartaric add found? What is cream of tartar? What are the iiiea of 
tartaric add? 

Whatiaaaidofdtricadd? Whenoedoeamalio add derirelta name? WhcM 
iattfoimd? 
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berries, and several other fruits. It has a very sour taste, 
but is not used in a separate state. 

466. Tannic Add (Tannin), C,8 Hj O9 + 3 H O— (Zte- 
hiff), — ^This substance is found in the leaves and bark of cer- 
tain trees, and imparts to them a puckering taste. It is 
nearly colorless, soluble in water, and has a powerfully 
astringent taste. Nut-galls contain of tannic acid 27*4 per 
cent. ; oak bark, 6*3 ; chestnut bark, 4-3 ; elm bark, 2'7 ; 
sumach, 16*2 ; green tea, 8*5 ; Souchong tea, 10. The astrin- 
gent quality of tea is due to the tannin it contains. Tannic 
acid combines with the peroxide of iron, forming a blue- 
black precipitate (pertannate of iron), which is used for 
coloring gray and black, and also for making writing-ink. 
Gum is added to the ink to retain the coloring matter in 
suspension, and to prevent excessive fluidity. 

467. Tannic acid also possesses the peculiar property of 
combimng with gelatine, and forming a compound insoluble 
in water. Upon this property depends its extensive appli- 
cation in the manufacture of leather, by unitmg with the 
gelatine of which the skins of animals are chiefly composed 
(635). The skins are packed in vats with layers of ground 
bark, and the whole is immersed in water. The tannin dis- 
solved out of the bark gradually imites with the skin. The 
process is quickened if conducted under pressure (quick tan- 
i^g)> by which the solution is made to penetrate the tissue 
more rapidly. 

468. Gallic Add, C, H 0, + 2 H O— (Ztc%).— This 
acid is found associated with tannin in bark, and is formed 
from tannic acid, by exposmg a solution of it to the air for 

What are the properties of tannic acid r Where it it found? How is writing* 
ink made trooi it ? 

What eOtet does it produce upon the sUnt of aoima]8t How are the sUim 
tanned? 

What is said of gallii add ? 
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tome time. Like tamuc acid, it yields a precipitate with 
protosalts of iron, but a deep blue-black with a persalt. 
It does not precipitate gelatine. 

469. Pectie Acid (Pectine, vegetable jeUy), Cu Hg Oi^ — • 
(Mulder), — ^Pectie acid exists in the juice of most pulpy 
fruits, and is extracted, for dietetical purposes, chiefly from 
currants, apples, quinces, strawberries, and raspberries. 
Pectie acid and pectine have the same composition. They 
have an insipid taste when pure, and are somewhat allied in 
properties to the gimis. Fruit jellies prepared with sugar 
form agreeable cooling articles of food m febrile and inflam- 
matory complaints. It is but slightly nutritiye. 

470. Oxalic Acid, Cj 0| + H 0. — This acid impails the 
sour taste to common sorrel and the rhubarb plant, in which 
it exists combined with potash and lime. It is obtained in 
crystals, which are mtensely sour and poisonous, chalt or 
magnesia being the antidote. It may be made artificially by 
the action of nitric acid upon sugar or starch, which yield 
about half their weight of the oxalic acid. Oxalic acid is 
the test for lime, and forms with it an insoluble salt, 
oxalate of lime. It removes ink and iron stains from linen. 

BASIC PRODUCTS OF PLANTS. 

471. Vegetable Alkalies. — ^Most plants give rise to pecu- 
liar substances, usually in very small quantity, which exhibit 
alkaline properties ; they are much less abundant than the 
vegetable acids, and are generally sparingly soluble in water, 
of a bitter taste, and always contain nitrogen. They form 
the active medicinal agents of the plants in which they occur, 
and are generally very poisonous. These bodies are of in* 

What if Bald of pectie add t Oxalic add? For what is it used? 
WhatisMadoftheTegetablealkaliea? For what are th^UMd? 
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terest only to physicians and chemists, andj^therefore cannot 
be described in this place. 

COLORING MATTERS PRODUCED BY PLANTS. 

472. Different Kinds of Colorh,g Matter, — ^As a class, 
vegetable coloring matters do not possess many chemical 
characters in common, and are associated together on accoimt 
of their common application in the arts. Most of them are 
acids, but some are neutral : some are ternary and others 
quaternary. The most vivid and brilliant of vegetable colors, 
those of flowers, are fugitive, small in quantity, and very 
difl&cult to separfiCte. The coloring matters m the interior of 
plants, vhere they are not exposed to light, are less brilliant 
but more durable. The most conmion color of the vegetable 
kingdom is green, but the substance which gives rise to this 
color (chlorophyl) is of an oily nature, and cannot be easily 
applied to cloth. Nearly all the coloring matters of plants 
which are capable of being separated are blue, yellow, and 
red. No genuine black coloring substance has ever been 
obtained from plants. Acids and alkalies act so remarkably 
upon vegetable coloring matters, that the latter are em- 
ployed as tests for these substances (46, 47). 

BLUE COLORING MATTERS. 

473. Indigo, — This well-known dye-stuff is obtained from 
the juice of several plants which grow in hot climates. The 
juice is colorless, but when exposed to the air it absorbs oxy- 
gen and deposits a blue sediment, which is thrown into mar- 
ket, in the form of a powder, often cohering in cakes, as 

How do the vegetable coloring matters differ in character ? What is said of the 
most brilliant colors? What color is most abundant in vegetables ? Why can 11 
xK>t be separated ? What ookning matters can be separated from plants? 
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commercial indigo. It is tasteless, without odor, insoluble 
in water, and nearly so in all other liquids except sulphuric 
acid. When placed in situations which deprive it of oxygen in- 
digo loses its blue tint, becomes colorless, and soluble in water. 
On exposure to the air, the deoxidized indigo absorbs oxygen 
tgain, and acquires its deep blue color and insolubility. Fab- 
rics may, therefore, be steeped in a solution of colorless or 
white indigo, as it is called, and by subsequent exposure to 
the air the color is developed. Indigo affords a bright imt, 
and adheres to textile fibres with great permanence. 

474. Litmus, — ^This coloring substance is extracted from 
certain species of moss which grow upon rocks. They yield 
at first a purple or red coloring matter, which is chan^ged to 
blue by the action of the alkaUes. The cubes of litmus used 
for nuddng test-paper are thus prepared. 

RED COLORING MATTERS. 

476. Madder. — ^The roots of the madder-plant, ground to 
powder, furnish this valuable dye-stuff. The powder is at 
first yellow, but reddens by exposure to air and absorption 
of oxygen. Besides red, madder furnishes a purple, a yel- 
low, an orange, and a brown. 

476. Brazil-wood and sandal-wood, the former yielding a 
coloring substance soluble in water and the latter a resinous 
body insoluble in water, are used for dyeing red. Carmins 
is of animal origm, being derived from the cochineal, a dried 
insect of Meidco. It affords an intense red. Lac-dye is also 
of animal origin. 

Whence is indigo obtained? What are its prqpertleaT To what ia its bin* 
color owing t What ia taid of its pennaneDoeT 
How ia litmus obtained? For what ia it used T 
What colors are obtained from madder T 
WhatisBrasU-wood? SandaHrood? OKiaiiMt 
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YELLOW COLORING MATTERS. 

477. These are obtained from the bark of the black oak 
(dnrecitron), from the wood of the West Indian mulberry 
(fustic), and from the green berries of the buckthorn. Anat- 
to, extracted from the pulp of certain seeds grown in South 
America, is much used to color butter and cheese. It is 
also employed to give an orange color to milk. Turmeric 
is derived from the roots of an East Indian plant, and saf- 
fron from the flowers of an herb growing in the temperate 
climates. 

GREEN COLORING MATTERa 

478. Chlorophyl {Leaf-green), — ^This is the substance to 
which the vegetable world owes its uniform green color. Il 
is of a waxy nature, soluble in alcohol and acids, but insol- 
uble in water, as is shown by the fact that rain falling ovei 
leaves is not turned green. Berzelius asserts that chloro- 
phyl exists only in very small quantity in plants, the leaves 
of a large tree not containing perhaps more than 100 grains. 
This substance appears to be a direct, and perhaps the first 
product, of the action of light upon vegetation, as it never 
appears except in those parts exposed to the luminous agent. 
Thus plants removed from a dark cellar into the sunlight 
turn rapidly of a green color, and every one may have re- 
marked in spring, when the foliage begins to start, how 
quickly, after a few days of cloudy weather, the color of the 
leaves is changed to a deep green by the rays of the sim. 
A writer mentions a forest upon which the sun had not shone 
for twenty days. " The leaves during this period were ex- 

From what are yellow coloring matters obtained ? What are the usee of anattof 
«\nience is turmeric obtained ? SaflOron ? 
What it chlorophyl ? How it it thown to be insolable ? li It ever fonnod Id 
21 
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panded to their full size, but were almost white. One fare- 
noon tlie stm began to shine in full brightness ; the color of 
the forest absolutely changed so fast that ^^e could percdve 
its progress. By the middle of the afternoon the whole of 
this extensive forest, many miles in length, presented its 
usual summer dress." The vegetable green is changed to 
yellow in autumn, probably by oxidation. It has been re- 
marked that all trees and shrubs the leaves of which redden 
m autumn bear red fruit or berries ; the nature of this red 
coloring matter is not known. Sap-green is an extract pre- 
pared from the juice of the buckthorn berries. 

479. Principles involved in Dyeing. — ^The art of the dyei 
consists in impregnating textile fabrics with the various col- 
oring matters in such a manner that they will remain perma- 
nent or fast, and not change by wear or washing. Some 
coloring substances, as indigo, for example, unite directly 
with the fibres, forming fixed colors. Others, those chiefly 
that are soluble in water, if applied to the goods do not of 
themselves adhere, but are discharged by washing. These 
require some intermediate substance which has an afi&nity 
both for the coloring matter and the fibre, and will link them 
together in one insoluble compound; such a substance is 
called a mordant (from mordeo, I bite), because it is said to 
bite the color into the cloth. The principal mordants are 
salts of tm, iron, and alumina (218). In calico-printing the 
mordants are first fixed upon the cloth, either uniformly or 
in spots, and the color subsequently applied by means of 
blocks or revolving cylmders. The cylmder machines com- 
mimicate colors very rapidly, the cloth passing through them 
at the rate of a hundred feet per minute, or a mile in the 

the dark T V^hat striking occurrence is mentioned-illastrating this point? What 
linp-gi^nT 

In whal does the art of the dyer consist? In what rwpeet do colon diflbrf 
What is a mordant? How are -nordants used ? 
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hour. The textile fibres consist of hollow tubes (Fi^. 21, 
22), which the mordants are supposed to enter, filling them 
like bags, and remaining there to receive the coloring matter. 

Fig. 21. * Fig. 22 



Cotton Fibres. 




Linon Fibres. 



Woolien Fibres. 



EXTRACTIVE MATTER. 

480. This term has been applied to numerous substances 
which have been extracted by chemists, chiefly from vege- 
tables, by the action of various solvents, and which have not 
yet been accurately examined. The number of known plants 
exceeds a hundred thousand, and each possesses peculiar 
principles in small quantity, to which its flavor and medicinal 
properties are due. Of this vast number, but few compara^ 
tively have been studied by the chemists, and whatever they 
meet with of this kind that is imknown is designated as ex^ 
tractive matter. 

CULTIVATION OF PLANTS. 

481. Its Eelations to the Air. — ^When a vegetable sub- 
stance is burned, the mass of it disappears, taking the form 

What is maant by ej^tracttre matter T 
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of gases and escaping into the air, and a small reddue re* 
mains, termed ashes. Now when plants grow, they draw 
back again from the atmosphere aU those gases which escape 
into it by combustion, and obtain from the soil only those 
mineral solids which form its ashes. Thus the great bulk of 
vegetable matter is derived from the air, and as the atmos- 
phere is uniform in composition, that portion of the nutrition 
of plants which depends upon this source may go forward in 
aU places with nearly equal facility. The air contains an 
ezhaustless store of elements for the use of vegetation, and 
80 far as it is concerned, all plants may be grown with equal 
success in all places. 

482. Relations to Heat and Light, — But it is not so with 
the agencies of heat and light which radiate from the sun. 
In consequence of the globular figure of the earth, these fall 
imequally upon its different parts. At the equator, where 
the rays are perpendicular, the heat and light are most in- 
tense, while as we pass towards the poles, the rays strike the 
surface more obliquely, and the effect is diminished in inten- 
idty. Now to these variations plants are adapted. Equato- 
rial vegetation, requiring large quantities of heat and light, 
cannot flourish in temperate climates, for although the atmos- 
phere and soil may contain all the chemical elements neces 
sary to its composition and nourishment, one of the oondi 
tions essential to its growth is wanting. 

483. jRelations to the Composition of Soils, — ^In addition 
to the part played by the atmosphere and climate, which 
may be regarded as independent of human control, there is 
a third condition of the grovrth of plants which relates to the 

How does the burning of a yegotabte sobstanoe divide ita elements? What 
becomea of the part that escapes into the air? Are theae matters abundant ti 
heairT 

Are the agencies of heat and lisiht equally distributed over the earth? Whyean 
•ot equatorial plants be grown in temperate regleoa? 
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composition of soils. If there is a want of elements derived 
from this source, growth is impossible ; but if they are abmi- 
dantly supplied, nutrition is rapid, and growth luxuriant. 
To ascertain and regulate the adaptations of soils to plants, 
to find out what elements are necessary for their develop- 
ment, and the most economical method of supplying them, 
is the great problem of Agriculture. 

484. Effect of Organic Manures, — It has been stated 
(139) that the source of the organic elements of vegetation- 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen — ^is the air. This is 
proved by the slow and gradual acc\unulation of organic 
substances in the soil of forests and of meadows, where it 
could not have been added artificially. But in growing cul- 
tivated plants, we do not depend entirely upon this source. 
A plant supplied with aU the necessary inorganic substances, 
and allowed sufficient timet will extract the necessary gases 
from the air and attain a vigorous development. But if it is 
deared to hasten the maturity of a plant, as is frequently 
necessary in certain climates, or to stimulate it to excessive 
development, then organized substances, vegetable or animal, 
are added to the soil, which by decay and putrefaction gen- 
erate large quantities of carbonic acid and ammonia in the 
immediate neighborhood of the roots, by which they are 
taken up, dissolved in water. 

485. Inorganic Mements of Soils. — ^The morganic elements 
of plants (ashes), though small in quantity, are nevertheless 
of the highest importance. Unlike the organic elements, 
which are the same in all plants, these vary in different vari- 
eties of vegetation. Consequently, as one kind of plant takes 



What condition besides the climate and atmosphere is neeessaiy for the growth 
if plants T What is the great problem of Agriculture 1 
If we wish to stimulate the growth of plants, what plan is to be adopted? 
Why do flamem change the kind of crop upon a soil instead of growing mm 
21* 
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(me mineral from the soil, and others take other kinds, the 
farmer finds it advantageous to cultivate in succession dif- 
ferent varieties of plants upon the same ground (rotation of 
crops). If a soil yields good crops of one vegetable and not 
of another, it must be wanting m the characteristic mineral 
elements of the latter, which should then be supplied. And 
if any particular plant, cultivated or wild, flourishes in any 
given spot, an examination of its ashes indicates at once tiie 
capabilities of the soil, by Showing what soluble salts it fur- 
nishes. 

486. Substitution of Elements. — ^Although the ashes of 
certain plants are distinguished by the prevalence of certain 
bases, as those of potatoes and turnips by potash, and those 
of peas and beans by lime, yet to a certain extent one base 
may be substituted for another, as soda for potash, or mag- 
nesia for lime. This can only be done, however, by forcing 
nature, as it were, out of her regular course. 

487. The best Manure for a Plant. — Decaying v^etable 
and animal substances applied to crops, act not only by sup^ 
plying carbonic acid and ammonia, but also by furnishing 
such inorganic salts as the decomposing substance may hap- 
pen to contain; hence, for any particular crop, as hay, grain, 
or potatoes, there is no manure so good as the same kind of 
vegetable in a state of decay, or its ashes, or the manure of 
animals fed upon it ; but in the latter case, it is of the first 
importance to make use of the whole manure of the animal, 
as its liquid excretions, the part most liable to be lost, are by 
far the richest in soluble salts. 

488. The Golden Rule of Agriculture, — ^The great rule 



kind oonstanUy T If « plant flooiirii upon « soil, what infbnnatlon do we gain l^ 
axamining ita aibei ? 

What iaaaid of the anbatttntion of one element ibraootfaerr 

What ia the beat manure fbr a plant T 
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10 be followed in this branch of agriculture, is to restore to 
the soil, in tike shape of manure, exactly what it has lost in 
the crop; as by this means alone the fertility of the soil 
can be maintained, and the vocation of the farmer be sus- 
tained upon a remimerative basis. By failing to heed this 
rule* millions of acres of the finest land in this cotmtry have 
been already so exhausted as not to be worth cultivating, 
and millions more are now undergoing the same ruinous 
process. No one who contemplates for a moment the de- 
plorable waste of manure (especially human excreta, the 
richest of all) which is so prevalent both in our cities and 
large towns, and also among the generality of farmers, 
can be at a loss to account for this gradual decline in the 
fruitfulness of land. Manure is the raw material which is to 
be worked up into sustenance for human beings ; but in our 
seaboard cities it is thrown into the ocean, and in other cities 
it is cast into rivers and borne seaward, as if it possessed no 
value whatever. Every consideration, therefore, as well of 
public beneficence as of private thrift, demands that all fer- 
tilizers, every kind of manure, both liquid and solid, shall be 
saved with the most rigid economy. It is the fanner's mo- 
tive power : with it he can do every thing, without it, nothing. 

Whatis the golden role of agricotture T What is the result of ne^^eetiiig tUi 
tide t What, then, ahonld denumd the first oonaideratioii of the fliniMr f 
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ANIMAL CHEMISTRY. 

OSNESAL NATUBB OF THE AKBCAL FDHCHOKS. 

489. Animal Chemistrt instructs us in the compositidii 
and chemical properties of the several parts of the animal 
body, and throws light upon many of the changes to which 
they are constantly subjected in the hying being. Very much, 
however, that transpires within the vital mechanism is stiU 
wrapped in mystery which Chemistry at present is imable to 
penetrate. Phyaology ha^ but recently consented to avail 
herself ol the assbtance of this science in solving her prob- 
lems, and already many beautiful and highly important re- 
sults have been obtained. The rapid advance lately made in 
this.interestmg and most useful department. of knowledge, 
justifies the expectation that the animal system will continue 
still further to surrender its secrets, until the whole field ci 
legitimate investigation shall have been explored. 

490. The Exercise of Pc/wer produces Waste of Matter. — 
It is an established law of nature, that the exercise of aU 
force is attended by a waste of matter. No action, however 
trifling, can take place but at the expense of the materia] 
engaged in its performance. Every breeze that sweeps 

What does Animal Chemistiy teach ? Does it explain all the chemical changes 
that ooenr in animals ? What has recently been done? 
What law Is hero given? In obedience to this lawyWhat oonne ia punned hj 

B? 
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over the ground alters somewhat its surface. The Kun that 
falls upon a naked rock bears away some portion of it to the 
sea. So well is it understood that motion can only occur at 
the cost of material, that mechanics resort to every contri- 
vance which can diminish the amount of this loss ; they con- 
struct machines of the hardest and most lasting substances, 
they execute the nicest adjustments, apply oil or other lubri- 
cating bodies to all rubbmg surfaces, yet, notwithstanding 
these precautions, the mechanism finally falls a prey to its 
own activity, or in other words, it becomes worn out. 

491. Waste of Matter in Organized Strtictures, — But 
it is not alone in the department of mechanics or the inor- 
ganic world that we observe the operation of this law ; it is 
displayed on a vastly more imposing scale in the organic 
kingdom of nature. The vital actions of plants, their 
growth, and the development of their various parts and 
products, can only take place by means of an enormous 
waste of matter, as we have seen when speaking of evapo- 
ration from the surface of the leaves (324). In the animal 
system, every motion which it performs, voluntary or invol- 
imtary, every movement of a hmb, and indeed every exer- 
tion of the mind, is accompanied by a destruction or waste 
of the material of which the animal fabric is composed 
Through the lungs, the kidneys, the bowels, and the whole 
surface of the body, the worn-out, and, as it were, used- 
up atoms, are rejected from the system to the extent of 
several pounds each day. It is an error to suppose that 
decay and decomposition begin only after the death of the 
body. They proceed during every moment of life, from 
the first kindhng of the vital spark to its extinction m death. 

What examples of the operation of this law are seen in the vegetable and ani* 
mal kingdoms ? Upon what does the maintenance of life dt j»end ? What is iho 
distioetion between living and dead matter ? 
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Indeed, the maintenance of animal life is only possible by 
tlie perpetual waste and destruction of tlie organism by 
which it is manifested. In the passage of constituent par- 
ticles from the livrng to the dead state, consists the life and 
power of the individual. Were this process of dying by 
atoms, in a measured and regulated way, suddenly to cease, 
the death of the whole system would be the consequence. 
It is usually said that dead animal matter is marked by its 
necessary tendency to decay, while the living body is dis- 
tinguished by its power of resisting decay. But so far is 
this from being true, that the very opposite is the fact. The 
fixed condition of the continuance of .life in an animal is the 
decomposition which all its parts constantly sufifer, while 
dead animal matter may be preserved, it is well known, for 
almost any length of time \mchanged. Meat, by partially 
cooking and sealing up free from air, may be kept sweet 
even in the moist state for years. Cold also arrests decay. 
In Russia, animals are long kept in the market in a frozen 
state, and their flesh, when thawed, is as good as ever. 

492. Reparative Power of the Living Being, — But in one 
very important respect the living mechanism differs from 
the inanimate machine ; the latter has no ability to repair 
the destruction it suffers by use. There is no inherent 
power in a watch or a steam-engine to restore its wasted 
parts ; action goes forward imtil checked by loss of sub- 
stance and consequent derangement, when the combination is 
handed over to the mechanic for reconstruction. The living 
body, on the contrary, is endowed with a capacity of self- 
renovation. It can repair its failing tissues, and counteract 
its own constant tendency to ruin. The process by which 
this renewal takes place is called nutrition, and the sub- 
stances employed to carry it on constitute /oorf or nutriment. 

Eh what retpect does the liTing body diUbr tnm. the iDanimafe machine? 
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By means of food, therefore, the living organism can com« 
pensate the rapid expenditure of its own substance, restore 
its losses, and mmntain its power. 

493. Supply of Matter to the Plant, — ^This process of 
nutrition is accomplished by different methods in the two 
great departments of organic life. The plant is fixed to one 
spot, and has no power of changing its locality. Its roots 
penetrate the soil to a limited distance, and its leaves are 
spread through the air. Within this narrow space it finds 
the elements necessary to its growth. Water, with mineral 
salts, and gases extracted from the earth and atmosphere, 
constitute its food. If these happen to abound, the plant 
exhibits a condition of high activity, a rapid and luxuriant 
growth ; if this supply is deficient, development is corre- 
spondingly feeble and imperfect. The simple object of the 
plant is to grow^ and form various proximate substances. It 
is hence found in immediate connection with the sources of 
its nourishment, and there remains throughout the whole 
term of its life. 

494. Mode in which Animals are supplied with Matter, — 
The case is different with animals, especially the higher 
classes. They are organized for the accomplishment of 
other purposes besides bare vegetative development, and the 
nutritive operations are so carried on as not to interfere with 
the higher functions. Having the power of locomotion, by 
which it is capable of moving from place to place, the ani- 
mal is supplied with a cavity (stomach), into which it receives 
a store of food sufficient to last it for a considerable time, in- 
dependent of a supply from any external sources. From this 
cavity the system is gradually supplied with nutritive mat- 
To what ooDditkHui is the plant confined ? 

How do the oonditi'-nB of natrition in animals difTer ftom those ot plnlif 
What coDBtitntes a Ausdamental diettRCtion betwean animals and plants ? 
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ter until its contents are exhausted, when the store is agaoi 
renewed as occasion may require. The presence of this di- 
gestive cavity or stomach, for the reception of a stock of 
nourishment, is peculiar to animals, and it may be looked 
upon as a fundamental feature of distmction between the 
animal and vegetable races. 

495. Office of Water in the Ammal Economy. — The 
constant and rapid changes of which ^e living body is the 
theatre, reqture that it should be so organized as to permit 
the greatest possible freedom of motion among its elements. 
This could only be done by making use of a perfect liquid 
as a medium and vehicle of that incessant transportation <^ 
particles which takes place within the organism. Water is 
the instrument chosen for this purpose. Its complete 
liquidity within a considerable range of temperature, togethei 
with its numerous other properties (91), adapt it in a won- 
derful degree to this office, and it is therefore found to b€ 
the leading and fundamental constituent of aH organized 
fabrics, existing to the extent of YS per cent, throughout the 
animal system. Whatever is to take part in the processes 
of the hving body must first be reduced to a state of solu- 
bility, so as to be carried to its appointed stations by the 
liquid currents which are constantly flowing to all parts oi 
the organization. To effect this purpose is one of the chkf 
objects of digestion, 

496. Operations to which Food is subjected in the Body.--^ 
In a comprehensive sense, digestion may be regarded as the 
conversion of food into blood. But this act consists of sev- 
eral steps or stages which are commonly distinguished as, 
1st, mastication and insalivation, or chewing the food and 

Why must a large portion of the animal oystem be in a liquid coiMlitioii ? Bum 
h water adapted for this purpose f 
Whaiiadigeitioiif WhatarethewreralBtagof ofdigesUon? 
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mixing it with tlie saliya of the mouth ; 2d, chymification, 
or digestion proper, solution in the stomach ; 3d, cht/lifica- 
tion, or the production of chyle hy further digestion in the 
intestines ; and 4th, aanffuijication, or the conrersion of chyle 
into blood. We shall gain the clearest idea of the subject^ 
in the hasty glance to which we are confined, by following 
this natural order, and tracing the food through the series of 
interesting and remarkable changes which are successively 
impressed upon it, until it becomes part of the fabric c^ the 
animal system, and by then inquiring in what manner and 
for what purposes it is separated and thrown back again to 
the inorganic world, from whence it was first derived by 
plants. 

CULINARY PREPARATION OF FOOD. 

497. The changes which food undergoes by the various 
operations of cooking may be considered as preparatory to 
digestion; and as they greatly influence this process by 
either aiding or obstructing it, it is proper at this point 
briefly to notice them. 

498. Uffect of Cooking upon Vegetables, — ^The general 
effect of cooking upon vegetable substances is more or less 
completely to destroy their organization by means of the de- 
composing agency of heat. By boiling, the grains of starch 
which constitute a large portion of most vegetable foods 
are ruptured or disorganized, and partially dissolved. Vege- 
table albumen is coagulate^ or solidified by boiling (373). 
When potatoes are boiled, the starch of which they mainly 
consist does not form a mucilage or jeUy, such as is pro- 
duced by boiling pure starch. This is probably due to the 

What ia the general effect of cootcing upon yegetables ? What ia the effect ef 
boiling upon starch ? Upon albomen ? Why does not the stardi of potatoes ftvm 
mucilage upon boiling f What other results are produced by boiling yegetaotoi f 
What is said of roasting and baking? 

22 
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effect Li Jit ^bumen wluch exists in the taber in vne form 
of a filmy envelope around the starch grains, and thus par- 
tially cuts them off from the solvent action of the water. 
The hard parts of vegetables become softened, and the tis- 
sues, which are more or less tough, as the leafy portions of 
greens, &c., by sufficient boiling become tender, and are eaaly 
dissolved in the stomach. Sugar, gum, and various other 
lubstances are dissolved, and volatile oils dis^pated by boiling. 
A quite similar effect is also produced upon the starch and albu« 
i<ien of vegetables by the processes of roasting and baking. 

499. Ardmal Food, — ^The changes produced upon animal 
^od differ in some respects from those upon vegetable sub- 
fltances, the nutritive value of flesh depending greatly upon 
the manner in which the cooking operations are conducted. 
The flesh of the lower animals which is used as food pos- 
sesses the same constituents and properties as that of man, 
and therefore the fewer changes it imdergoes by culmary 
preparation, the easier and more complete will be its trans- 
formation in the system. If flesh employed as food is again 
to become flesh in the body, it is clear that none of its ele- 
ments should be withdrawn from it by any preliminary oper- 
ations to which it may be submitted. 

500. JEfect of Boiling upon Flesh. — ^The muscular fibre 
of meat, in the natural state, is everywhere surrounded by 
liquid albumen, and when this is removed, the fibre which re- 
mains is the same in all animals. The effect of boiling upon 
free muscular fibre, which constitutes the basis of lean meat, 
is to render it hard and tough in proportion to the briskness 
and duration of 'the process. But this effect is, to a certain 



Upon what does the nutritiTe yaloe of flesh depend? Why should flesh b« 
dianged as little as possible in cooking Y 

What is said of muscnlar flbref Whal is the eflbct of boiling upon itf Why 
Is the flesh of young animsls mor* t«idar than thai of old ones? 
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extent, prevented by the coagulation of the albumen, which 
envelops the fibres, and protects them from the full effect of 
ebullition. Hence the flesh of yoimg animals, which is richer 
in albumen, is more tender than that of old ones, which con- 
tains much less. The albumen, by protracted boiling, becomes 
hard, but not tough. 

501. Nutritious Juices cf Flesh. — ^The juices of flesh con- 
tain not only its dissolved albmnen, but also other soluble 
substances to which the agreeable taste and flavor of meat, 
as well as its nutritive effect, are due. Hence, if flesh is 
chopped fine and soaked in cold water, these substances will 
be all dissolved out, so that the fibrinous residue, when boiled, 
proves perfectly tasteless. If the watery solution is concen- 
trated by evaporation, and poured over the meat from which 
it was removed, it restores the natural flavor. All sorts of 
flesh are alike in this respect, their peculiar odorous and 
sapid principles existing in the soluble state. Hence, if a 
cold aqueous solution of venison or fowl is added to boiled 
beef and the whole warmed together, the beef acquires the 
taste of the venison or fowl. The common practice of boil- 
ing meat and vegetables in large quantities of water, which 
is thrown away and with it nearly the whole of the* soluble 
matter, is thus seen to be wasteful and injurious in a high 
degree. We also see that the plan of stewing, in which all 
the soluble matter is retained in the sauce or juice and served 
with the meat, has decided advantage over boiling. Liebig, 
who has lately investigated this subject, suggests the follow- 
mg application of these principles : 

502. Best Method of boiling Meat, — " If the flesh intended 
to be eaten be introduced into the boiler when the water is in 

To what is the flavor of meat dae ? How may tho fibre be rendered tasteless ? 
How is the flaror restored ? What conclusions are drawn from this ? 
What is the best method of boiling meat ? Describe the effect of this process 
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a state of brisk ehtdlition, and if the boiling be kept up foi 
some minutes, then so much cold water added as to reduce thfi 
temperature to 165^ F., or 158^, and the whole kept at this 
temperature for some hours, all the conditions are united 
which give to the flesh the quality best adapted to its use as 
food. When it is introduced into boiling water, the albu- 
men immediately coagulates from the surface inwards, and 
in this state forms a crust or shell, which no longer permits 
the external water to penetrate into the interior mass of flesh. 
But the temperature is gradually transmitted to the interior, 
and there effects the conversion of the raw flesh into the state 
of boiled or roasted meat. The flesh retains its juices, and 
is quite as agreeable to the taste as it can be made by roast- 
ing ; for the chief part of the sapid constituents of the mass 
is retained under these circumstances in the flesh." 

603. Best Method of preparing Soup, — " Soups which 
are to contain the soluble portions of meat are not best ob- 
tained by long boilmg the flesh. The boiling water coagu- 
lates and renders insoluble that which shoidd be dissolved 
in the soup, and which may be extracted by cold water. 
When one pound of lean beef, free of fat, and separated 
from the bones, in the finely divided state in which it is used 
for beef-sausages or mince-meat, is uniformly mixed with 
its own weight of cold water, slowly heated to boiling, and 
the liquid, after boiling briskly for a minute or two, is strained 
through a towel from the coagulated albumen and fibrine, 
now become hard and homy, we obtain an equal weight of 
the most aromatic soup, of such strength as cannot be ob- 
tained, even by boiling for hours, from a piece of flesh. When 
mixed with salt and the other usual additions by which soup 
is seasoned, and tmged somewhat darker by means of roast- 

Why should not tbe fleeh be long boiled, in maUng soup? Whatproeeaii 
•MomnModed? 
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ed onions and burnt sugar^ it fonns the very best soup which 
can in any way be prepared from one pound of flesh." 

504. Effect of Salting upon Meat, — "It is universally 
known that, in the salting of meat, the flesh is rubbed and 
sprinkled with dry salt, and that where the salt and meat 
are in contact, a brine is formed, amounting in bulk to one- 
third of the fluid cont£uned in the raw flesh. I have ascer- 
tamed that this brine contains the chief constituents of a con- 
centrated soup or infusion of meat, and that, therefore, in 
the process of salting, the composition of the flesh is changed, 
and this, too, in a much greater degree than occurs in boil- 
ing. In boiling, the highly nutritious albumen remains in 
the coagulated state in the mass of the flesh ; but in salting, 
the albumen is separated from the flesh ; for when the brine 
from salted meat is heated to boiling, a large quantity of 
albumen separates as a coagulum. It is now easy to imder- 
stand that in the salting of meat, where this is pushed so 
far as to produce the brine above mentioned, a number of 
substances are withdrawn from the flesh which are essential 
to its constitution, and that it therefore loses in nutritive 
qualities in proportion to this abstraction." — (Idehig.) 

605. Other Methods of preparing Meat, — In roasting, 
meat parts with a considerable portion of its water by evap- 
oration ; the albumen it contains is coagulated ; the mus« 
cular fibre is hardened, especially upon the outside, where 
it is often partially carbonized before the interior is suffi- 
ciently done. Broiling and baking produce similar efiects 
to roasting. Frying is the most injurious method of cook- 
ing meat, as the heat is applied by means of boiling oil or 
fat. By the high temperature these are so changed as to 

What is the effect of salting upon meat? How is it shown that the albamoi 
li separated from the flesh ? 
How is meat affected by roasting ? Broiling? Baking? Frying? 

22* 
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become very indigestible, and this property is also, in a 
degree, communicated to the meat. The flesh of animals 
is rendered harder and more indigestible by drying, smoking^ 
pickling, as well as by salting. 

MASTICATION. 

506. Instruments of Mastication in Man, — ^The instru- 
ments of mastication, by which the food is crushed and re- 
duced to fineness, are chiefly thia teeth. The form of the 
teeth v£«ies in different animals, according to the nature of 
their food. Thus in the camivora (Jlesk-eaters) they have 
cutting-edges, and work against each other like the blades of 
a pair of scissors. In the graminivora (grain-eaters) they 
are terminated by large, flat, rough surfaces, adapted for 
grinding. The roughness of these surfaces is preserved by 
the unequal wear of the teeth, as they are composed of alter- 
nate vertical plates of substances having imequal degrees of 
hardness. Human teeth are of both these forms ; they are 
82 in number. The four front teeth in each jaw are termed 
incisors (cutting- teeth), the next tooth on each side the cuspid 
(canine or et/e tooth), the next two bicuspids (small grinders), 
the next three molars (mill-like, or grinders), 

507. Mode of reducing Food by Birds. — In birds, the 
office of reducing food is performed by the gizzard, a hollow 
muscle, furnished with a hard, tendinous lining, which in 
the gram-eating birds is strong and thick. The mechanical 
powers of the gizzard have been tested by causing the birds 
to swallow with theur food balls of glass, which were soon 
groimd to powder ; and the points of needles and of lancets. 

What is the form of the teeth in the carnivora? In thegraminiyora? Howara 
they kept rough? W^ is said of human teeth ? How many are there of each 
kind, anl what are they termed ? 

What is the office of the gizzard in birds? What I 
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fixed in a ball of lead, were blunted and broken off, whilst 
its own coat was not injured. In some of the lowest species 
of animals, the place of the gizzard is occupied by a curious 
pair of jaws, armed with teeth, by the working of which the 
food is effectually crushed. 

608. Structure and Decay of the Teeth. — ^The teeth of 
man and the higher animals aere composed of 
three very different substances — ^the enamel *' 

(a), (Fig. 23), which covers the whole crown 
of the tooth ; the cement {d), which covers 
the fangs; and the ivory , or dentine (b), 
which constitutes the body of the tooth. 
The enamel is formed of fibres, or tubes, 
laid parallel to each other. It is composed 
almost entirely of mineral matter (phosphate 
of lime and fluoride of calcimn), and con- 
tmns not above two per cent, of animal 
matter, and is generally so hard as to strike 
fire with steel. The cement resembles bone (639), contain- 
ing about 40 per cent, of animal matter. The body of the 
tooth contains about 25 per cent, of animal matter, its min- 
eral matter being phosphate and carbonate of lime, in the 
form of very minute tubes. When teeth decay, the enamel 
is first worn off so as to expose the ivory, which is gradually 
dissolved by the acid of the unhealthy mucous membrane 
and saliva. The decay is thus deepened, until it reaches the 
nerve (c), when toothache occurs. The teeth are not sup- 
plied with nourishment, and hence have little or no power of 
restoring lost portions. 



thowing the mechanical powers of this organ? What is found in some of the 
lower animals? 

Describe the teeth of man. What are the compoaition and properties of enamel? 
Uement? Dentine? How does the prooess of decay proceed in teeth? 
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509. Tartar of the Teeth. — ^This term is applied to a de- 
posit fonned upon those parts of the teeth which are not 
protected from the cleansing action of the tongue. It is 
most ahundant in the mouths of persons who speak much, 
and keep the mouth open, so as to allow the evaporation of 
the saUya. It consists of the earthy phosphates contained in 
the saliva, together with ahout 20 per cent, of animal matter. 

610. iTwportanM of complete Mastication of Food, — ^Itis 
the office of the teeth to destroy the cohesion and mechanical 
texture of food, and separate its particles, so as to expose the 
largest possible surface to the chemical solvents in the diges- 
tive process. The chemist well understands the importance 
of thorough mechanical pulverization as a preliminary to sol- 
vent action. It is important, for the same reason, and to 
the same extent, that food should be well masticated bef(»« 
swallowing. The necesaty of finely dividing food, in order 
to extract from it the fullest nutritive effect, has been shown 
by experiment. Cows fed upon ground barley yielded a 
larger product of milk than when fed upon an equal quantity 
of whole grain, — {R, D, Tliompson.) 

INSALIVATION. 

611. Properties of the Saliva, — Saliva, or spittle, is the 
fluid which moistens the mouth. It is separated from the 
blood by three pairs of glands, two beneath the tongue, and 
one in the cheeks, each pouring out its secretion by a separate 
canal. It is a transparent, viscid fluid, containing about one 
per cent, of earthy and alkaline salts, with a little mucus, 
and 99 per cent, of water. It has the property of entangling 
a large quantity of air, the oxygen of which, being swallowed 

What is said of the tartar of the teethf 

Why is thorough mastication necessary ? What ezamj to iUnstratositB adnntaii' 

WhatissaUva? What organs supply it f What are its properties? 
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with the food, is probably essential to digestion. The secro- 
taon of saliva is commonly just sufficient to lubricate the 
mouth, but during chewing it is poured out copiously. The 
amount has been estimated at from 15 to 30 ounces per day 
in a healthy adult. According to Mitscherhch, the saUva is 
commonly acid, but is alkaline during a meal. In some dia- 
bases, as intermittent fever, it is very sour. 

512. Use of the Saliva, — The principal purpose of the 
saliva appears to be, when mixed with the food during mas- 
tication, to begin the chemical work of digestion. It has 
the power of converting starch into sugar, and sugar into 
lactic acid, and, when acidulated, of dissolving flesh and 
albuminous substances. '' In general, the benefit derived from 
this process of insaUvation is just that which is obtained by 
the chemist when he bruises in a mortar with a small quan- 
tity of fluid the substances which he is about to dissolve in 
a large amount. If the preliminary operations of mastica- 
tion and insalivation be neglected, the stomach has to do 
the whole of the work of preparation, as well as to accomplish 
the digestion ; thus more is thrown upon it than it is adapted 
to bear ; it becomes overworked, and manifests its fatigue 
by not being able to discharge its own proper duty." 

OHTMIFIOATION-DiaESTION. 

513. The Stomach: its Form arid Size. — ^The masticated 
food is carried by the act of swallowing {deglutition) into 
the oesophagus {gullet), which conducts it downward into the 
stomach. This organ is a large membranous bag, placed 
across the upper part of the abdomen. Its form is exhib- 

Where does the process of digestion commence ? What changes are eflteted 
tij the salira ? K the process of insalivation is neglected, what efltet follows ? 

What is the course of the food when swallowed? Describe the stomach. In 
What animals is it largest? In what is it smallest ? What is the lixe of the hw 
Manstomachf 
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ited in Fig. 24, the large end being situated on the left side 
of the body, as is there seen. In different animals the size 
of the stomach varies exceedingly, according to the cQfncefnr 
tration of the food upon which they live. Thus in the flesh- 
eating animals it is very smaU, only a slight enlargement of 
the oesophagus ; whUe in those which feed upon herbage, 
it is distended into an enormous cavity, or rather into sev- 
eral, as in the cow and sheep. The capacity ot the human 
stomach is about three pints. As a general rule, it is larger 
among those that live upon coarse, bulky diet. 

514. Structure of the Stomach. — ^It consists of three mem- 
branous layers or coats, traversed by numerous blood-vessels 
and nerves. The outer layer is a smooth, glistening, whitish 
membrane, such as lines the abdomen, and covers all the in- 
ternal organs. Its use is to strengthen these organs, and by its 
smoothness and constant moisture, to permit them to move 
upon each other without irritation. The middle coat consists 
of two layers of muscular fibres, one of which runs length- 
ways and the other crossways, or around the stomach. By 
means of these muscles, it is enabled to contract its dimensions 
in all directions, so as to adapt its capacity to the amount of 
its contents ; they also play an important part ia giving mo- 
tion to the organ. The third layer of the stomach lines its inter- 
nal surface. It is a soft, velvet-like membrane, of a pale pink 
color in health, and of much greater extent than the outer coats, 
by which it is thrown into numerous folds or wriiJiles. It is 
constantly covered with a thin, transparent, viscid mucus. 

515. Properties of the Gastric Juice of the Stomach. — 
From the blood-vessels, which are distributed thickly over 
the stomach, there is separated, or poured out upon its in- 

What is the appearance and use of the outer coat of the stomach ? The mkJtJlt 
layer? The inner coat? 
What are the properties of the gastric Juice f 
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ner surface, a pure, limpid, colorless, inodorous, slightly 
viscid, and always distinctly acid fluicl, known as the gastnc 
juice. It is readily dififusible in water or spirits, and effer< 
vesces slightly with alkalies. It is never obtained pure, but 
always mixed with another secretion of the stomach — ^a vis- 
cid, semi-opaque substance, salt to the taste, and without 
acid properties. The gastric juice, when taken from the 
stomach, may be kept for many months, if excluded from 
the air, without becoming foetid. It is powerfully antisep- 
tic, checking the progress of putrefaction in meat. 

616. Composition of the Qxistric Juice, and Mode of its Ac' 
tion. — ^The acid properties of the gastric juice are due to free 
hydrochloric, acetic, and lactic acids, which have been discov- 
ered in it by different chemists. Its solvent power over food 
depends upon the action of these acids (some suppose chiefly 
the hydrochloric), and also upon a peculiar animal principle, 
c&Hed pepsin, which is probably derived from the coats of the 
stomach, and is supposed by Liebig to act in the same way 
as ferment (379). It seems to affect nitrogenous aliments in 
the same way that diastase does starch (363), convertmg 
them into a state of solubility. The gastric juice also contains 
salts, muriates, and acetates of potash, soda, magnesia, and 
lime, although it maybe observed that its composition varies in 
different animals, and seems adapted to different kinds of food. 

617. The Power of Digestion is limited, — ^The gastric 
juice is not secreted constantly or regularly by the walls of 
the stomach, so as to accumulate and be in readiness for the 
food when it is introduced. It is poured out only when 

What adds are found in fhe gastric Joioe ? To what does it owe its solyenl 
power? How is it supposed to act upon the food? What salts are found in itt 
Is if alike in all animals ? 

What causes the flow of the gastric Juice ? How is the amount produced regu- 
lated ? Why should not the food taken exceed a fixed amount ? If food is t 
In oaccesBi what is the conaeqaence ? 
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food or some other substance is bronglit in contact with its 
interior surface, by which its secreting vessels are stimu- 
lated or aroused to action. When the stomach is empty, 
any solid substance taken into it will start the flow of the 
juice ; but if the substance be not of a nutriUve character* 
the secreting vessels speedily discover the cheat, and with- 
hold the secretion. It is an important fact, also, that the 
amount of gastric juice which the stomach is capable of pro- 
ducmg is not in proporiion to the quantity of food taken into 
it, but in proportion to the amount of food that the system 
requires for healthful nutrition.^ A definite proportion of 
food only can be digested in a given quantity of the fluid, 
as its action, like that of other chemical solvents, ceases 
alter having been exercised on a fixed amount of matter. 
When the juice has become saturated, it will dissolve no 
more, and if an excess of food has been taken it rests as a 
burden upon the stomach, or passes half digested into the 
bowels, producing irritation, pam, and disease. 

618. JSfect of the Motions of the Stomach,— The food, as it 
enters the stomach through the cardiac orifice (Fig. 24), is 
immediately subjected to a peculiar movement by which it is 
thoroughly intermixed with the gastric fluid. This motion 
is produced by the alternate contraction and relaxation of 
the muscular bands (514), which produce a constant agi- 
tation or churning of the alimentary mass. The muscular 
contractions appear to take place in a kind of succession, 
by which the contents of the stomach are made to revolve 
or pass around the interior of the stomach in a circuit. This 
route is traversed by the food in from one to three minutes, 
but as chymification advances, the rapidity of the motions 
increases. The combined ejffect of this agitation and of the 

What it the flnt action of the stomach upon the fixxl ? How is this motion pro- 
AMidf HowloDgdoeiitoontinae? Whatiachyme? Deacribe its appearaDoe. 
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jQingled solvent is to reduce the solid food to a uniform, 
pulpy, semi-fluid condition, in wluch it is known as chyme. 
It is of a grayish color and creamy aspect when the aliment 
used is rich ; and when otherwise, of a gruelly appearance. 
-^^619. Results of Br, Beaumonfs Experiments, — ^We are 
indebted for many interesting particulars concerning diges- 
tion to the observations of Dr. Beaumont, made upon the 
stomach of a young man named Alexis St. Martin, who had 
a hole perforated in his stomach by a gun-shot wound. It 
healed, leaving a permanent orifice of such size that the finger 
could be readily introduced, substances transferred, and va- 
rious observations made upon the nature of the processes 
which went forward within. Dr. Beaimiont availed himself 
of the opportunity thus afforded to study the operations of 
digestion, and the results he obtained have added greatly to 
our knowledge of the subject. Among the conclusions to 
which he arrived are the following : That the presence in the 
stomach of any substance which is difficult of digestion inter- 
feres with the solution of food that would otherwise soon be 
reduced; that W^ is as necessary for healthy digestion as 
nutritious matter itself, a fact which explains ihe custom of 
the Kamschatkans, of. mixing earth or sawdust with the train- 
oil ; that soup and fluid diet are not, alone, fit for the sup- 
port of the system, and are not more easily digested than 
solid aliment; that moderate exercise facilitates digestion 
^except, perhaps, immediately after a full meal) ; and that 
temperature controls digestion. This was shown by adding 
the gastric juice to finely divided food in vials, and frequently 
agitating it. At 100°, which is about that of the stomach, 
the solution proceeded with considerable rapidity ; while in 

To IK bat circumstance are we indebted for the experiments of Dr. Beaumont? 
ITbat Is the first of bis conclusions ? The second ? What custom does this ex- 
plain ? What is his next conclusion ? How was this shown ? What substancef 
tid he find to require most time for digestion ? What the least ? 
23 
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the cold air the food was scarcely affected. A giU of water 
at 50°, injected into the stomach, lowered its temperature up- 
wards of 30° ; the natural heat was not fully restored again 
for more than half an hour ; the habit of drmldng ice- water 
freely during or after a meal must therefore retard digestion. 
Dr. Beaumont also made numerous experiments to determine 
the time required for different articles of diet to digest in the 
stomach, a summary of which is ^ven in the following table : 
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520. A part of thefocd only is dissolved in the stomach.^^ 
The act of digestion is but partially performed m the stom- 
ach. The gastric juice possesses the power of dissolving 
only the nitrogenized elements of foods (372) — ^albumen, 
fibrine, gluten, caseine. The ternary compounds, starch, 
sugar, and the oily bodies, are unaltered. Indeed, the incip- 
ient changes begun in the starchy principles by intermixture 
with the saliva are arrested in the stomach. Chyme, there- 
fore, is food out of which the nitrogenized principles have 
been dissolved by the gastric fluid, leaving its remaining 
proximate elements, starch, sugar, and oily matters, without 
essential change. A portion of the nitrogenized substances 
dissolved is supposed to be absorbed directly into the blood, 
by the veins which are distributed throughout the coats of 
the stomach. A portion of the water, also, which is taken 
into the stomach to allay thirst is taken up in the same man- 
ner by the coats of the stomach, and carried by the veins 
into the general cuxjulation. As this stage of digestion is 
ccnnpleted, the chyme gradually passes out of the stomach, 
through the pyloric orifice (situated at its small extremity, 
see Fig. 24), into the intestines. 

621. The intestinal tube or alimentary canal, into which 
the chyme flows from the stomach, is divided into two parts — 
the small intestine, and the large intestme, or colon. In man 
the former is estimated to be about twenty-six feet in length, 
and the latter about six feet. — (BelL) The small intestine 
IS disposed in a convoluted or twisted manner, so that a 
great extent of it may be packed within a small compass : 
the larger portion is arranged very much as is represented 

Does the gastric Juice dissolve all the food? How does it affect the temaiy 
group of bodies ? What becomes of the dissolyed albuminous substance ? 

Into what does the chyme pass from the stomach ? What is the duodMUunf 
What substances flow into the daod«nam near the pyloric orifice ? 
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in Fig. 24. The first portion of the small intestine con« 
nected with the stomach is slightly larger than the rest, and 
18 called the duodenum. A few inches from the pyloric 



OflD-BIaddflr. 



Large IntefUnt 



Coeeum 



Eectum. Small loteatlM. 

fig. 524.— DiOKiTiyB Apparatus op Mam. 

orifice there opens into the intestine two passages or ducts, 
through which the bile from the liver, and the pancreatio 
juice from the pancreas, are emptied mto the duodenum. 
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S22, The Fancreaiic Juice. — ^Through the pancreatic duct 
a liquid is poured which is secreted by the pancreas, and 
known as the pancreatic juice. In its properties it closely 
resembles the saliva, but contams from 8 to 9 per cent, of 
solid matter. It is generally considered to be alkahne, but 
when rendered acid it possesses the properties of gastric 
juice, and is more powerful (624). 

623. The Bik, — ^This liquid is separated from the venous 
blood by the liver, and flows into the gall-bladder, whence 
it is poured into the duodenum at a pomt a little below the 
entrance of the pancreatic duct. It is a viscid, oily substance, 
of a greenish-yellow color, a nauseously bitter taste, and 
mixes in all proportions with water. Bile is alkaline, from 
the presence of soda. It gives 12 per cent, of ash, 11 of 
which are carbonate of soda. It also contains a peculiar 
substance of feebly acid properties called choleic add, or 
hUic acid. This acid neutralizes a portion of the soda in the 
same manner as the fatty or resinous acids, forming choleate 
of soda. In consequence of this soapy property, it is used, 
as in the case of ox-gaU, to remove greasy spots from cloth, 
and the bile of the sea-wolf is ordinarily employed as a soap 
by the Icelanders. Although the bile is looked upon as an 
excretion from the blood (581), yet it performs an important 
office in digestion. 

CHTLIFIOATION. 

624. Duodenal Digestion, — ^'ibe chyme is mmgled with 
the biliary and pancreatic secretions as it passes into the 
duodenum. Their intermixture is eflfected, as in the case of 

What aw the conposition and properties of the pancreatic juice ? Where is the 
bile produced ? What are its properties? For what is it sometimes used? 
With what is the chyle mixed in the duodramn? By what means an tbef 
23* 
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the stomach, hy the contraction of the muscnlar walls of the 
mtestine (^)emto/^MJ motion), which serves at the same time 
to propel the mass along the alimentary tube. The chemcal 
action begun by the saliya during mastication, and suspended 
in the stomach, is here resumed. The starch is converted 
into dextrine and sugar, and a part of the sugar still fartlier 
changed to lactic acid. It is probable, however, that a por- 
tion of the sugar is converted into fat, as the recent experi- 
ments of Meckel appear to show that bile possesses the 
power of eflFecting this transformation. He found that when 
• bile was mingled with grape-sugar, and allowed to remain 
m contact with it for some time, a much larger quantity of 
fatty matter existed in the mixture than could have been 
present m the bile. The oily substances of the chyme are 
dissolved, or reduced to the state of an emulsion, so as to 
be readily absorbed. This change was formerly supposed 
to be produced exclusively by the bile. The late researches 
of Bernard, however, have proved that this is the function 
of the pancreatic juice. When this secretion is mixed with 
oily or fatty matters out of the body, it effects this change 
on them at once, although neither saliva, gastric juice, nor 
bile are able to perform it. The product of these changes 
is a whitish, opaque, milky-looking liquid, termed chyle. Its 
appearance is due to innumerable oily globules which are 
diffused through it. 

625. Effect of the Different Juices. — ^The gastric juice of 
the stomach is charged with the office of bringing the nitro- 
genized elements of food into a state of solution, while the 
saliva of the mouth, the bile, and pancreatic juice effect tiie 

mingled together ? What chemical changes now occur ? What appears from the 
experiments of Meckel? What is the oflSce of the pancreatic juice? What is 
ehyle? 
By wbat are the nitrogeniawd elewmits disschred? Tho non-nitrogeDiffd? V 
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tame change upon the non-nitrogenized principles. If the 
acid of the gastric juice is neutralized, as by the introduc- 
tion of bile into the stomach, it loses its power of dissolving 
albuminous substances, and attacks oily bodies ; cm the other 
hand, if the bile and pancreatic fluid are rendered acid, they 
cease to afifect the ternary compounds, but act upon those 
which are nitrogenized. The methods thus employed to 
bring the food into a state of solution are purely of a chem- 
ical nature, in all respects analogous to those adopted by 
the chemist in attaining a similar object. The analogy is 
complete in the following particulars : first, in both cases 
the solids are brought to a state of fine division ; second, 
they are agitated and completely intermixed with the sol- 
vents ; third, a fixed quantity of liquid can act only upon a 
definite proportion of solid matter ; fourth, heat influences 
the process ; fifth, the same solvent acts differently upon 
different solid substances. 

SAirGUIFIOATION. 

626. Mode in which the Chyle is removed from the In- 
testines, — So long as the alimentary matter remains in the 
intestinal cavity, it can no more minister to the wants of the 
system than if it were in contact with the external surface 
of the body ; indeed, strictly speaking, it has not yet been 
taken into the system. It is absorbed by a peculiar set of 
vessels called the lacteals, which commence in the intestinal 
tube by a multitude of little rootlets that unite at first into 
minute trunks, then into larger ones, and at length deliver 



the gastric Joioe is made aUcalioe, what follows ? If the bile be'made add, what is 
the resolt ? In what respect do these ^xoceeaes resemble the op^ntions of the 



What is the office of the lacteals? What do they consist of 7 Where do they 
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their contents into a kind of common reseircMr, the thoraeU 
duet, which empties into a large vein near the shoulder. Li 
their course the lacteal tuhes are convoluted, or twisted to- 
gether, mto peculiar knot-like bodies, by which they are 
greatly prolonged; these knotty masses, or ganglia, are 
called mesenteric glands, because they are inclosed between 
two layers of a membrane or fold called the mesentery (Fig. 

Mesenteric Thoracic 
GlandB. DacU 



Origin of 
Lacteal Veasels 



Intestine. 



Mesentery. Lymphatio 

26). The lacteals do not open by distinct apertures into 
the intestinal tube, but terminate in numberless minute pro- • 
jections, called villi, which form a loose tissue upon the 
mucous membrane of the intestinal wall. It has been found 
that the act of lacteal absorption is carried on by means of 

empty? What are the me$mterie glands^ Why are they so called? What an 
v&lit How is lacteal absorption carried on? Are these cells always present 1 
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vast numbers of exceedingly minute cells or sacs, which are 
formed within the villous tissue. In. the intervals, when there 
is no chyle to be absorbed, these cells cannot be seen ; but 
every time digestion takes place, a new crop springs up. 
Their growth is very rapid and their hfe transitory. In 
growing, they absorb into themselves part of the fluid that 
surrounds them ; and it is probable that when they are ma 
ture, they either burst or dissolve and deliver the fluid to the 
absorbent vessels. That it is the special office of the lacteals 
to absorb the chyle, is shown by the fact that they are not 
distributed upon the stomach, or upon that portion of the 
intestinal tube above the point where the bile and pancreatic 
juice enter the duodenum. They are abundant upon the 
small intestine, but less numerous upon the large one. 

521. Selecting Power of the Lacteals. — ^The lacteals pos- 
sess the power of absorbing only that portion of the contents 
of the intestinal canal which is capable of being used by the 
system ; and as the food which is eaten contains other sub- 
stances, these, of course, are left as a residue in the intes- 
tines. This solid residue (excreta), which remains to be ex- 
cluded from the alimentary passage, must be looked upon, 
not as having taken any part in the grand processes of the 
system, but as mainly composed of matters incapable of any 
such service. It however contains a small proportion of 
the waste matters of the system, as the brown coloring mat- 
ter of the bile, mucus, and some salts, chiefly insoluble phos- 
phates of lime and magnesia. 

528. Changes which occur in the Lacteals. — ^In its course 
through the lacteals, the chyle undergoes a change, by which 

What is said of their growth? Of their disappearance ? From what do we hifer 
that the lacteals absorb chyle ? 

Do the lacteals take up all the contents of the alimentary canal ? What is said 
of therosidoe? 

What change takes place in the chyle dorinf its passage through the laetea2i? 
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it is brotight mto a dcMser relationship with blood. If < 
ined at its first entrance into these vessels, before it has pass* 
ed through the glands, it is entirely destitute of that power 
of spontaneously coagulating, or clotting, which is so remarka- 
ble in blood. It consists, in 100 parts, of 90 water, 3^ albu- 
men, the same of oils, and about 3. parts of other animal and 
saline matter. But the chyle drawn from the lacteals, after 
it has passed through the mesenteric glands, possesses the 
power of coagulating slightly ; this is caused by the trans- 
formation of a portion or* the albumen into fibiine, by which 
the fluid begins to assume the properties of blood. When 
the chyle has reached the thoracic receptacle, its' proportion 
of albumen is still farther diminished, while the fibrine s 
correspondingly increased ; and it now separates promptly, 
like blood, into clot and serurriy in which state it is mingled 
with the venous current of the great circulation. Thus the 
prominent chemical change occurring m the lacteal vessds 
consists in the converdon of albumen into fibiine. Other 
transformations take place, but they are not so well imder- 
stood, and cannot be detailed here. 

THE BLOOD. 

629. The series of changes which have just been described 
have for their object to prepare from the food a nutritious 
fluid which shall supply materials of renovation and growth 
to all parts of the body. This fluid is called hhod, and the 
apparatus of tubes and channels (blood-vessels) by which it is 
conveyed into all parts of the body is termed the circulatory 
system. 

630. Properties of the BloocC, — In man and the highCT 

What is the obj«ct of the changes just described ? What is the^drcolatoiy vpt- 
tern? 

What are the properties of blood ? Of what two parts does it conriifc? What 
Is (he form of blood-disks in man? What do th«y oooifst of ? 
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orders of animals, the blood is of a red color ; florid and ap- 
proaching to scarlet when drawn from the arteries, and of 
a deep purple when taken from the veins. It has an imctu- 
ons or soapy feel, a slightly nauseous odor, a saline taste, 
and an alkaline reaction. When first removed from the 
body, the blood appears to the naked eye t\ uniform red 
liquid ; but when examined by a microscope, it is seen to 
consist of two distinct parts — a clear and nearly colorless fluid, 
called the plasma or liqtcor sanguinis, and of an immense 
number of minute, rounded, red particles floating in this fluid, 
which are known as blood-globules, blood-disks, or blood-coT' 
puscks. They vary greatly in size and form in different 
animals. In man they are flat disks resembling pieces of 
money, but usually exhibiting a slight depression towards the 
centre, and having a diameter from about the yw^ ^ JlAnr 
of an inch. The corpuscles consist of a thin membrane or 
sac {ghbuline), a nitrogenized substance, filled with a red 
coloring matter {kematine), in which iron is a large element. 
531. Coagulation, — After the blood has been removed 
from the body for a short time, it spontaneously coagulates, 
or separates into a dark-red jelly, or clot (crassamentum), 
and a pale-colored, sluny liquid (serum). Coagulation is 
caused by the change of soluble fibrine contained in blood to 
the insoluble state. It was fonnerly supposed that the blood 
was alive, and that this change consisted in its death ; but the 
same event is constantly taking place within the body, as the 
liquid fibrine of the blood is deposited to form solid flesh. 
As the fibrine coagulates, it forms a fine net- work or jelly 
throughout the Hquid, which entangles and incloses the red 
eorpuscles. It also contains a portion of the serum, which 

What is ooagnlation of the blood ? What is its cause ? What was onoe sap* 
•osedtobethecause? Ofwhat does the clot consist? Theseront? Isthecoth 
•titution of the blood always the same ? 
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may be removed by pressure. The serum consists of if?ater, 
albumen, fatty matter, and various salts. Gregory states 
that the healUiy proportions of serum and clot are 87 per- 
cent of the former, to 13 of the latter; but it is obvious that 
these proportions must vary in the healthy individual, from 
a great variety of causes. Thus the mere swallowing of a 
draught of water must alter the composition of blood, and 
thus efifect its analysis. The general constitution of the blood 
is here given, from Lecanu : 



Water, 780-145 

Hbrine, 2-100 

Coloring matter, 188*000 

Albumen, 65*090 



OrystalUne fatty matter, .... 2-480 

Oily matter, 1-810 

Extractive matter, 1*790 

Salts and bases, 14-185 



1000-000 
NUTRITION, 

632. The formation of the various parts of a living body 
from a smgle homogeneous liquid — ^the blood — ^the nourish- 
ment and growth of a young animal upon milk, and the 
development of a chicken from the Uquid contents of an egg, 
are phenomena alike wonderful and mysterious. Of the 
vital force, by which these changes are guided, we compre- 
hend nothing ; something is however known of the trans- 
formations which occur, and more of the chemical nature of 
the products which are formed. The process by which the 
various organs and tissues of the system are elaborated from 
the blood is called nutrition, 

633. Source of the Animal Tissues, — ^We have observed 
that woody fibre, of which the fabric of plants is almost en- 
tirely constructed, is composed only of three elements— car- 

' I ■ ' 

Whatisnatritfon? 

How does the composition of animal tissue compare with that of woody fibre ? Oi 
irbat are the animal tisaoes formed? . What bodies are all alike in composition! 
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bon, hydrogen, and oxygen. The fundamental tissue of the 
animal fabric is equally uniform in its chemical constitution, 
containmg the same elements as woody fibre, with the addi- 
tion of a large proportion of nitrogen. Vegetable tissue is 
thus totally incapable of conversion into animal tissue ; but 
the nitrogenized products of plants are adapted to this pur- 
pose, and it is from these that they are wholly constructed. 
The areolar tissue, which is composed of membranous cells, 
diflFused throughout all parts of the body, the muscular 
fibres which constitute flesh, together with the various blood- 
vessels and membranes which form the groundwork of the 
animal system and the chief portion of its sohds, all have 
the same chemical composition as the nitrogenized com- 
pounds of plants, — gluten, vegetable albimien, and caseine. 
They all contam nitrogen to the extent of 17 per cent. 

634. Nutrition of the Tissues, — The nutrition of the ani- 
mal tissues is therefore, in a chemical point of view, a very 
simple process ; consisting essentially in the coagulation 
or sohdification of fibrine, which has its origin in plants. 
When albumen is changed from the liquid to the solid state, 
it exhibits no traces of organization ; that is, the particles 
arrange themselves into a brittle mass, instead of tough, 
thready fibres, and it has not the quahties which would 
adapt it for muscular tissue : fibripe, on the contrary, presents 
these qualities in an eminent degree, coagulating mto fibres 
or filaments, so that blood in which fibrine is dissolved has 
been very properly termed liquid flesh. The relations of 
albumen, fibrine, and flesh have been very justly compared 
to those of raw cotton, the spun yam, and the woven fabric. 
The conversion of albumen into fibrine which has been noticed 

What is the difference between coagulated albumen and coagulated fibrine ? To 
what are the relations of albumen, fibrine, and flesh compared? What ia said to 
be the result of late researches? How does the nutrition of csmlToroat and her 
bivoioiu animals differ? 

24 
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as occurring in the lacteals (528), and which is also constant* 
\j taking place in the blood, is therefore a simple flesh- 
forming process, the product necessarily remaining in a 
liquid state, that it may be distributed by the circulation 
into all parts of the system, while it gradually coagulates 
into fibrous and muscular tissue. Late microscopical dis- 
coreries render it probable that the process of nutrition is 
carried on by means of the growth of innumerable cells, 
which are developed and extended upon the soHd surfaces. 
The nutrition of the gram and herb-eating animals is q£ the 
same nature as in those which subsist upon flesh, the con- 
stituents of their blood being m both cases of vegetable 
origin. The only difference is, that carnivorous animals ap- 
propriate those elements of nutrition (blood and flesh), which 
have already served a similar purpose in animals which live 
upon vegetation. 

636. Ckmsumption, — K the conversion of albumen into 
fibrine is incomplete, the tissues are imperfectly nourished, 
and the stren^ and vigor of the body are impau^d. The 
formation of tubercles in the lungs, which give rise to con- 
sumption, is due to this cause — ^the imperfect elaboration 
of the fibrine. Tubercular matter consists oi half-formed 
cells, fibres, <fec., and coagulated albumen, deposited in the 
tissue of the lungs, which consequently unpairs respiration, 
and produces irritation and mflanunation, like any other for- 
eign matter. The only manner in which any curative means 
can be brought to bear upon this terrible scourge is by at- 
tention to the constitutional states from which it results. 
This is sometimes hereditary, and sometimes induced by in- 
sufficient nutrition, habitual exposure to cold and damp. 

What if( the cause of tubercles in the longs ? Of what does tubercular mattef 
eonsist ? What eflbct does it produce ? What circumstances will induce tober 
Miar disease f What treatment is recommentled ? 
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long-continued mental depression, &o. The treatment must 
be directed to the invigoration of the system, by good food, 
active exercise, pure air, warm clothing, and cheerful occu- 
pations ; and by a due employment of these means, at a suf- 
ficiently early period, many lives might be saved, which 
would otherwise fall a sacrifice to tubercular disease. — ( Car- 
penter,) 



PRODUCTS OF NUTRITION. 

536. Gelatine, — ^When the tendons, ligaments, cartilages, 
skin and bones of animals are for some time boiled in water, 
a substance is extracted, which gelatinizes, or forms a jelly, 
on cooling. It is a nitrogenized compoimd, having the for- 
mula C,s HiQ Ofi Na (Mulder) ; but, unlike the albuminous 
substances, it is not formed by plants, nor is it found m the 
blood:. it must, therefore, be looked upon as a secretion, 
although some chemists maintain that it is formed by the 
process which is employed to obtain it, and has no real ex- 
istence in the animal organism. The gelatine from car- 
tilage is termed chondrine. Pure gelatine is colorless, 
transparent, inodorous, and insipid. In cold water it gradu- 
ally softens and swells, but does not dissolve until heated. 
The cooled solution remains as a more or less firm jelly. 
Gelatine is insoluble in alcohol, ether, and the fixed and vol- 
atile oils. Isinglass ]s the name given to a commercial form 
of gelatine, which is obtained chiefly from the air-bladder of 
fish,' as the sturgeon and cod. When the membranes are 
cleansed, dried, and scraped, they form leaf isinglass ; when 
folded into packages they constitute book isinglass. It is ex- 

Prom what eabstanoes is gelatine obtained ? How does it difTer from the albo- 
minoos substances? How do some chemists regard it? What is chondrine? 
What are the properties of pore gelatine? What is isinglass? Leaf isingla»T 
Book iringlaM? For what is it used? Howmayitbepresenred? 
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tenshrelj employed as an article of diet, in the fonn of jelly: 
oue part of isinglass dissolves in 100 of hot water, forming 
a thick, tremulous jelly, when cooled. Jelly may be kept m 
close vessels for some days without change, but in open 
vessels it soon becomes mouldy, especially in the vicinity of 
blossoming plants {Brande) : it then putrefies, although this 
change, it is said, may be arrested by a little acetic acid, 
without much affecting the jelly. 

537. Olue is a form of gelatine extracted from bones, the 
parings of hides, and the hoofa and ears of cattle, by boiling 
in water, or by steam pressure. The solution obtained cools 
into a stiff jelly, which is cut by wires into thin slices, and 
dried upon netting, to which its peculiar grooved appearance 
is due. Good glue is hard, brittle, translucent, an^ of a brown- 
ish color. By immersion in cold water, it absorbs three or 
four times its weight without dissolving. Where less water is 
absorbed, or where the glue loses its viscid aspect in cold 
water, it is unfit for use. The employment of glue, in uniting 
or binding substances together, is well known. Its adhesive 
power is increased by adding to it white-lead or .borax — an 
ounce of the salt to a pound of glue. 

538. Court-plaster is silk cloth, varnished over with a 
solution of gelatine. Transparent wafers are also made of 
gelatine ; conmion wafers being made from flour-paste, col- 
ored with various substances. 

539. B<meSt their composition, — ^Bones condst of gelatinous 
tissue, into which mineral matter has been deposited, until it 
possesses a stony hardness. The mmeral substances are phos- 
phate and carbonate of lime. The phosphate predominates in 
the higher animals ; in the lower, the carbonate. The amount 

What is glue? What are the qnalitioi of good glue t How is poor glue knownl 
Bow may the adhesive power of glae be increased? 
Whatisooarii>Iaster? Of what arc waflars made t 
What do booea consist of? What is said of the minsna matter Of boom? 
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of mineral matter in bones increases with age : thus in^ the 
child it forms about half the weight of the bone, in the adult 
four-fifths, and in the old person seven-eighths. 

540. Mineral and Organic Elements of B(me8. — ^If a bone 
is soaked in diluted muriatic acid, the mineral salts are dis- 
solved out, the animal matter remaining as tough, flexible, 
nearly transparent gelatine, having the same form as the 
bone. If, on the other hand, we submit a bone to strong 
heat, the animal portion is burned out, and the earthy part 
remains. The bone is then brittle, and falls to pieces at the 
slightest touch. Hence bony structures owe their tenacity 
to the organic element, and their hardness and stiffiiess to 
the mineral substances of which they consist. In the disease 
called rickets there is a deficiency of the inorganic constitu- 
ents, and the bones, therefore, become twisted and distorted. 
A solution of phosphate of lime, in phosphoric acid, has been 
prescribed as a remedy. There is also a malady of an oppo- 
fflte nature, in which there is less than a healthy supply of 
animal matter. In this case the bones are exceedingly liable 
to fracture. The nails, claws, and horns of animals, are anal- 
ogous in composition to the bones. 

641. Mode in which the Shells of Crustacea are produced, 
— ^In some of the lower species of animals, as crabs and lob- 
sters {Crustacea) f the bony skeleton, mstead of traversing the 
interior of the body, exists in the form of an external cover- 
ing, or shell. This shell is periodically thrown off, and re- 
newed again in a very speedy and curious manner. There is, 
laid up in the walls of their stomach, a supply of carbonate 
of lime, in the form of little concretions, known as " crab's 

How may we separate the animal fh>m the earthy portion of bones? To what 
is the tenacity of bones dae ? To What do they owe their hardness ? What is the 
oanse of rickets ? l^e remedy ? What other disease of the bones is mentioned t 

In the cmstacea, where is the bony skeleton fomid t When this shell is cast off 
by the animal, how is a new one formed? 
24* 
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0768." When the shell is cast off this matter is taken up 
by the blood-vessels, and carried out to the surface of her 
body, where a new shell is formed in a day or two. 

542. Hair^ its Composition. — ^The basis of hair is a mtro> 
genized animal tissue, contaming deposits of lime, magnesia^ 
and salts of iron, together with a considerable quantity of 
sulphur, to which much of its disagreeable odor in burning 
is due. The yarious colors of hair are due to the differences 
in its chemical composition. Thus, according to Wilson, red 
hair contains a reddish-colored oil, a large proportion of sul- 
phur, and a small quantity of iron ; fair hair a white oil, with 
phosphate of lime, and the white hair of liie aged a consid- 
erable quantity of the phosphate. 

643. Fat, — ^The properties of fat hare been already de- 
scribed (427). It is separated from the blood, and deposited 
in the adipose tissue, tlux)ughout all parts of the body, in the 
shape of small globules, from the ^^ to -^ of an inch in 
diameter. This depoat forms a layer, of various degrees of 
thickness, which gives roundness and symmetry to the animal 
form, and at the same time famishes a kind of pad, or 
cushion, for the support of movable parts. It has been an 
earnest question among chemists whether the fat of animals 
is exclusively derived from vegetables, or in part generated 
within the organism from the non-nitrogenized elements of 
food. It is at present thought that the animal does possess 
such a power, while it is known that fat eidsts in plants to a 
much larger extent than was formerly supposed. 

544. Nervous Matter, — ^The nerves are minute threads or 
cords, which in man extend into all parts of the body, and 

or what is hair composed ? To what are its Tarioos colors owing ? What does 
led hair contain ? Fair hair? Gray hair? 

fVomwhatistheflitoftheqrstemderiTed? What are some of its uses? What 
qoestion concerning its production has been discussed by chemists? 
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which perform a twofold object: one class or set transmits 
sensations to the brain, the seat of the mind, while another 
set convejrs the mandate of the will from the brain to the 
muscles, by which it is executed. 

645. Composition of the Nerves, — ^The chemical compo- 
sition of the nerves is the same as that of the brain. The 
nervous matter of an adult ^ves, upon analysis in 100 parts : 

Of Water, 72*51 

Albumen, 9*40 

Fat, 610 

Osmazome and Salts, 10*19 

Fhosphoms, 1'80 

100-00 

The structure of the nerves is tubular, the waU being com- 
posed of albumen ; within it is contained minute fat glob- 
ules, and with these the phosphorus is associated. This 
element, as will be shown m another place (692), is es- 
sentially connected with the operations of the mind. The 
amount of phosphorus in the nervous matter of infants was 
found upon analysis to be 0*80, in aged persons 1*00, m 
adults 1*80, and in idiots 0*86 per cent. — ^but half that which 
is found at the adult period, or condition of greatest mental 
vigor. Osmazome is an ill-defined compound, to which the 
aromatic flavoiv of soup has been attributed. It is lately 
shown to be a mixture of several substances. 



SECRETIONS. 

646. Those substances which are separated from the blood, 
not for the purpose of purifying it, but to answer some pur- 

« , 

What are neryes ? What is their office ? 

What la the compoBition of the nenrea ? What the etntcture ? How doei th« 
tmount of phosphonis Tary t What is oBmazome ? 
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pose in the animal economy, are termed secretions. The 
saliva, gastric juice, and pancreatic juice, already described, 
are examples. To these may be added mucus, which is se- 
creted from the surface of membranes {niucous membranes), 
and lymph, which is poured out from the lymphatic yessels; 
neither of which have been satisfactorily examined. The 
tears {lachrymal secretion) consist of water, rendered slightly 
saline by common salt, and containing also a little albumen, 
combined with soda. 

647^ Its Source and Composition, — ^This fluid is secreted 
from the blood of females, of the class mammalia, for the 
nourishment of their young. It is the only substance com- 
pletely prepared by nature as an article of food ; and it is so 
constituted as to furnish njaterials for the development of all 
the various organs and compounds of the young animal : its 
compoation must, therefore, be a matter of interest. It is a 
white liquid, of a sweetish taste, a peculiar odor, and contains, 
dissolved, sugar, caseine, and salts ; also a fatty substance, 
butter, which is diffused throughout it in the form of minute 
globules, that are visible with the microscope, while at the 
same time the liquid appears transparent. The composition 
of fresh cow's miflr is as follows : 

Water, 88*80 

Caseine, 4*82 

Milk-flugar, 8*89 

Butter, .'. 8-00 

Salts, 0-49 

100-00 
Solid matter, ^ ^ 11*07 

What are flecretioDS? Giye examples. What do tears consiBt of T 

What is raid of milk as food? State its properties. What is its oonqiositiQaf 
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548. The Lactometer, or Milk-measurer. — ^When freshly 
drawn milk is permitted to stand, the butter-globules rise to 
the surface and form cream. The proportion of cream in 
milk may be determined by means of an instrument called 
the lactometer, which consists simply of a glass tube, six or 
seven inches long, which is marked off into a hundred equal 
divisions. It is filled with a sample of milk and allowed to 
stand,- when the per cent, of cream which forms upon the 
surface is read off upon the scale. 

649. Prodtiction of Butter. — Butter is obtained either 
from cream or from milk, by agitating it jn various ways 
(churning). This is necessary, because the oil-globules are 
invested by a delicate membrane, which requires to be rup- 
tured before the butter will cohere into a solid mass. Heat 
also bursts the globules and causes them to unite, but the 
butter thus produced is of a poorer quality. The best 
temperature for churning is, for cream, 65° to 5S^, and for 
milk 66°. — {Johnston.) During the process the tempera- 
ture rises from 4° to 10°, and the milk or cream, if sweet, 
turns sour, oxygen is absorbed, and acid formed, which 
seems to aid in the coalescence of the oil-globules. From a 
great variety of causes, butter is liable to changes by which 
its quality is impaired ; among these may be mentioned the 
absorption of bad odors by cream, if not kept in a perfectly 
clean place with a frequent renewal of fresh air; washing 
with water containing much lime or organic matter, and 
packing with impure salt. But the chief source of injurious 
changes in butter is the putrefaction of cheesy matter, ca- 
seine (876), of which it always contains a small portion. 



What is cream? What is the lactometer? How Is it used? 

How is batter obtained ? Why is choming necessary ? What is said of butter 
produced by heat? What is the best for churning ? What changes occur during 
the process ? How does batter sometimes become deteriorated in quality ? 
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The caseine converts the sugar of milk into lactic acid, and 
that into butyric acid, to which the disagreeable smell of 
rancid butter is mainly due. 

650. Milk-sugar {Lactine), C„Hio Ojo + 2 H 0.— This is 
the substance which gives to milk its slightly sweet taste. It 
is obtained by evaporating clarified whey until it crystallizes. 
It is much less soluble than cane or grape sugar, and there- 
£pre much less sweet : it is also hard and gritty. 

551. Caseine, or the curd of milk, has the same composi- 
tion and properties as vegetable caserne (375) : it exists in 
milk in a state of solution, but is very insoluble in water, one 
pound of caseine requiring 400 pounds of that liquid to dis- 
solve it. Caseine is held in solution in milk by means of a 
small quantity of soda ; if this is neutralized by an acid the 
caseine is at once precipitated,- as insoluble curd, and an ad- 
dition of a little carbonate of soda or potash, so as to form a 
weak alkaline solution, redissolves it. 

652. Natural Curdling of Milk. — ^When milk is exposed 
to the air for a certain length of time, it becomes sour and 
curdlfes ; that is, its casdne is precipitated. The curd, how- 
ever, does not readily separate from the liquid part (whey), 
unless a gentle heat be applied, when it contracts in bulk • 
and rises to the surface. The souring and curdling process 
proceeds slowly in the cold, but quickens as the temperature 
is elevated ; and is observed to take place first at the surface 
of the milt, where it is in contact with the air. The changes 
that here occur are begun by the oxygen of the air, which 
induces decomposition in the nitrogenized caseine ; this de- 
composition is propagated to the sugar of milk, which ia 



What is said of miikHBUgar ? 

What is said of caseine? How is it held in solution? What predpitatet it 
How may it be redissolved ? 
How is milk curdled? How Is the curd separated fiom the whey? WhendoM 
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changed to lactic acid, probably by being first oonyerted 
into grape-sugar ; but this is not precisely known. The 
lactic acid gives to milk its sourness, and by neutralizing its 
soda precipitates the caseine. 

663. Artificial Curdling of Milk. — It seems to matter 
nothing whether the acid is generated spontaneously by the 
elements of milk, or is added artificially, the ejQfect being the 
same. Almost any acid substance possesses the power of 
curdling milk. In Holland, muriatic acid is said to be exten- 
sively employed for this purpose in the cheese manufacture. 
In Switzerland they add a Uttle sour milk to produce the curd ; 
while in other countries vinegar, tartaric acid, lemon-juice, 
cream of tartar, and salt of sorrel, are also employed. But the 
substance most generally used for this purpose usually consists 
of the lining membrane of the stomach of a calf, prepared 
by salting and drying. The rennet is soaked in water or 
whey, which bemg added to the milk, and the temperature 
raised to 96°, coagulates it promptly. It has been hitherto 
considered that the coagulating action of rennet is due to a 
portion of gastric juice which it retains ; but late researches 
show that it acts in the same manner as caserne (562), by 
changing milk-sugar into lactic acid, through its decompo- 
sition. Gastric juice, it is true, curdles milk rapidly; but 
the thorough and repeated washings and dryings to which 
rennet may be subjected without destroying its efficacy, ren- 
ders it impossible to ascribe its action to that solvent, while 
it is well known that other membranes besides that of the 
stomach, in a state of decomposition, convert sugar of mUk 
into lactic acid. 

it curdle most rapidly ? Where does the process begin? State the changes that 
occur. 

How may milk be artificially curdled ? What substances are employed for thli 
purpose 7 How does rennet act in the curdling of milk ? How does it appear thai 
gastric Juice is not the agent in producing the change ? 
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654. Experiment of Berzeliv^, — The small quantity of 
rennet wMch takes part m the process is well illustrated hy 
an experiment of Berzehus. He took a bit of the lining of a 
calf's stomach, washed it completely, dried and weighed it 
carefully, and put it into 1800 times its weight of milk. He 
then heated it 120°, and when coagulation was complete 
withdrew the membrane, washed, dried, and again weighed 
it : the loss was -^ of its entire weight. But one part of 
the membrane, therefore, was used in coagulating thirty 
thousand of milk. 

555. Preservation of Milk. — Milk or cream may be pre- 
served, or restored to a state of sweetness when it has begun 
to sour, by adding to it a small quantity of soda, pearlash, or 
magnesia, which neutralizes the lactic acid : the lactates thus 
formed are not imwholesome. The action of curd, in decom- 
posing sugar of milk, is arrested or preyented by heating it 
to the boiling temperature. Hence if milk be introduced mto 
bottles, well corked, put into a pan with cold water and 
gradually raised to the boiling point, and after cooling be 
taken out and set away in a cool place, the milk may be pre- 
served perfectly sweet for half a year. — (Johnston,) If the 
bottle in this case be uncorked, and the milk exposed to the 
air, the caseine, after a few days, resumes its property of de- 
composing milk-sugar and forming lactic acid. By evapora- 
ting milk at a moderate heat, with constant stirring, its solid 
constituents are left as a dry mass, which may be kept for 
any length of time, and which, when dissolved in water, is 
said to possess all the properties of the most excellent milk. 

556. Adaptation for Food. — Milk contains all the saline 
substances which are found in the blood (400), or which the 



Deacribe the experiment of Berzelios. * 

Uow may sour milk 1^ restored to sweetness ? Uow may milk be prepared ic 
as to remain swef t for months ? What ii the eflbc4 of unoorUng the bottle t 
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^wing animal requires, phosphate of lime in large quan- 
tity (40 gallons contain 1 lb.) for the deyelopment of bones^ 
common salt to furnish by its decomposition the hydro- 
chloric acid of the gastric juice and the soda of the bile, and 
also a trace of iron, which reappears in the coloring matter 
of the blood. The other constituents of milk perform 
equally important offices in nutrition; the butter yields fat, 
the sugar is burned for the production of heat, the caseine 
forms flesh, and the large proportion of water supplies this 
necessary element to the system. 



RESPIRATION. 

551, Destructive. Force in the System, — ^Thus far the 
changes that have been noticed as occurring in the animal 
body are of a formative nature, their object being to build 
up the system by constant additions of matter to all its 
parts. The amount of food taken for this purpose of course 
varies very much in different individuals and different cir- 
cumstances, but it may be stated as an average that an 
adult man consumes each day two pounds and a half of 
solid food, and from four to five pounds of liquid, besides 
taking into his system two pounds of oxygen gas from the 
air. And yet his body does not increase in its weight, but 
in health remains of a uniform bulk and weight from year 
to year. A destructive process must therefore be constantly 
going on in the system, sufficiently active to use up and 
carry away the same amount of matter that is supplied 

How does the compo8iti(m of milk compare with that of bk>od? What office* 
do iti dUTereak-coDfltitiieiita perform in natriUon? 

How much food does aaadtUtconsmne daily? How much oxygen t Why does 
Mi ill lK)dy increase in weight? What is the ohannel of this waste? 

25 
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through the channels of nutrition. The source of this per« 
petual waste and destruction is the act of respiration, by 
which common fur is brought into contact with every por- 
tion of the animal organization. 

558. Nature of JReipiration altiHiys the same, its Modes 
difererU, — ^The relation of animals to the atmosphere is of 
a most direct and. vital nature. All tiie peculiar actions 
which take place in the animal structure, and which taken 
oollectively we call life, are set in motion and kept in motion 
by atmospheric oxygen. Its effect is exerted upon the body 
through the medium of the respirator^/ orgoins. The action 
of oxygen is exactly of the same nature in all animals, but 
the structure and arrangement of the respiratory mechan- 
ism differ according as they are destined to be acted upon 
l>7 oxygen m the condition of a gas, or in a state of solution 
in water. Animals low in the scale of nature, whose struc- 
ture is simple, and the composition of their bodies porous, 
have no separate breathing apparatus ; their respiration is 
what is called cutaneous, that is, air contained in the water 
in which they live penetrates all parts of their body, and 
acts upon the blood. Those animals which inhabit the 
water have special organs for breathmg, termed branchia, or 
pills, which are composed of feathery filaments, or tufts of 
blood-vessels, situated externally upon the body, and de- 
signed to be acted upon by the air which is contained in 
water. The higher animals respire by lungs, which consist 
of membranous bags lodged within the body, and which are 
directly acted upon by the ak. 

669. Bespiratum of Fishes, — ^The branchia, or gills of 

Does oxygen act in the lame numDeriqwn all animals? Is the respiratory ap- 
paratos of all animals alike ? How is the respiraticm of the lowei^ animals p«r> 
formed T What is the breathing apparatus of flab called ? What Qigans have the 
bifflier animals for this purpose ? 
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fisli consist of a mass of blood-yesse^ in the form of deli- 
cate comb-like fringes, arranged in rows on each side of the 
throat. The branchia are hence situated on the outside of 
the body, but they are overlaid by a large valve-hke flap, 
which is termed the gill-coyer, and which is seen in constant 
motion when the fish is in its native element. A continual 
current of water is made to pass over the giUs by the action 
of the . mouth, which takes in a large quantity, and com- 
pressing it by muscular contraction, the gill-cover opens, the 
fibrils spread, and the water is forced out through openings 
between the rows of fringes. Each fibril consists of two ves- 
sels, a vein and artery, one of which brings the blood, while the 
other returns it again to the system. As the water flows over 
the surface of these vessels an interchange takes place, the 
carbonic acid of the impure blood escapes outwardly, while 
the oxygen of the water-atmosphere (93) is absorbed into the 
blood, which is thus purified. 

660. The art of drowning fishes imder water, which ia 
practised by anglers, consists in keeping their mouths open 
by means of the hook, which makes it impossible for the 
animal to breathe, and thus produces suffocation. 

561. Why Fish die when removed from the Water, — 
When a fish is withdrawn from t]^e water, the fringes of its 
giUs speedily mat or clog together and dry up, so that the 
air cannot exert any action upon them, and respiration there- 
fore ceases ; but if the gills are kept constantly moist, they 
will continue to perform their office of absorbing oxygen, 
and thus maintain life. There are certain fishes which pos- 
sess the means of securing this condition. . The giU-filaments 

Describe the breathing organs of fishes ? How are the gilla supplied with oxy- 
gen ? Of what does each fibril consist ? What chemical change takes place ? 

By what means are fish drowned in water ? 

How may fishes be kept alive when oat of water ? What contrivances have « 
Ml, enabling them to live for some time upon land ? 
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are so arranged that they do not clog together, and by 
means of little reserroirs of water, which are provided for 
the purpose, they may be kept moist for some time. These 
contrivances are said to enable some species of fish to re- 
main sufficiently long upon land to migrate from lake to 
lake. 

662. Respiration of Whales, — ^Many marine animals, as 
whales, seals, porpoises, <&c., breathe atmospheric air, and 
are therefore compelled frequently to rise to the surface. 
Some possess the means of carrying with them a temporary 
supply of air ; others, as the whale, have reservoirs in which 
the arterial blood can be accumulated : as it is rendered im- 
oure in the body, it passes mto another reservoir connected 
with the veins, and the animal is thus enabled to remain for 
4 considerable time beneath the surface. 

663. Respiration of Insects, — ^The organs of respiration in 
insects are internal — withm the system. The air is admit* 
ted through minute orifices called spiracles, arranged along 
the side of the body, which open into a system of tubes 
(trachea). These air-tubes ramify and extend mto all parts 
of the body. 

664. Respiration of Reptiles. — ^The low form of respira- 
tion which takes place in reptiles is carried on by means of 
air-sacs contained within the body, and which may be re- 
garded as the rudest form of lungs. The air enters through 
the mouth ; but reptiles have no power of filling their lungs 
by a process resembling our inspiration, or drawing in of 
air : they are obliged to swallow it by mouthfuls, as we do 

Why are some marine animals often compelled to rise to ttie aiirfiice of the wa- 
ter ? What arrangement has ttie whale which enables it to stay some time under 
the water? 

Describe the respiratory organs of insects t 

By what means is the respiration of reptiles canried oot How is air taken Into 
their bodies? How may they be strangled ? 
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food, forcing or pushing it down by muscular contraction 
Beptiles, as well as fishes, may therefore be suffocated oi 
strangled by keeping their mouths constantly open. ^ 

565. Respiration hy Lungs, — ^The higher animals breathe 
by means of true lungs. In man, these consist of a pair of 
large, pouch-shaped organs, situated in the upper cavity of 
the body (thorax), one on each side of the heart. The 
windpipe (trachea), which passes from the mouth to the 
chest, there separates into two bronchia, one of which enters 
each lung. These di'vide into smaller bronchial tubes, 
which again subdivide, and finally terminate in minute cavi- 
ties called air-cells. The whole arrangement has been com- 
pared to an inverted tree, the _,^ __ 
trunk representmg the wmd- 
pipe, the branches and twigs 
the subdivisions of the bron- 
chia, and the expanding buds 
the air-cells. The air-cells are 
about j^ of an inch in di- 
ameter, and then* number in a 
person of average size has 
been estimated by Weber at 
600,000,000. They are all 
composed of one continuous 
membrane, which is computed 
to have a surface thirty times 
greater thaa the exterior of 
the body. Fig. 20 represents 
one side of the lung present- 
ing its natural appearance, and 

Describe the longs in man T What is said of the size and number of these ab" 
eellB ? What of the membrane composing them ? By what means are the hmfi 
eonatontly supplied with fresh airf 
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the other the branchings of the air-passages, or bronchial 
tubes, by which the air is conveyed to every part of the lungs. 
The lungs completely fill the cavity of the chest, so that by 
the alternate expansion and contraction of the surrounding 
walls and floor, they are correspondingly enlarged and dimin- 
ished in size ; the contractile pressure of the chest driving 
the air out (expiration), and the the external pressure of the 
atmosphere forcing it back again (inspiration). By this means 
the constant renewal of the air in the lungs is secured. 
^ 666. Circulatory Apparatus in Mm, — ^As the perpetual 
renovation of the vital fluid of the body takes place within 
the lungs alone, there must obviously be a provision for its 
constant passage through these organs ; they are therefore 
included in the route of the general circulation of tbe blood. 
The higher animals possess two hearts, which, although lo- 
cated together (double heart), have yet no direct communica- 
tion with each other. Each heart has two openings or cav- 
ities ; the upper one being termed the auricle, or receiving 
cavity, and the lower one the ventricle^ or propelling cavity, 
which connect with each other by means of orifices guarded 
by valves. In man, the blood which has been used in his 
system, and can be of no further service until purified, is all 
gathered into a large vein {yeruL cava), and poured into the 
auricle c^ his right-side heart. From this it passes to the 
ventricle, and is there driven through another large vessel 
(pulmonary artery) to the lungs. Having been properly 
changed here, it passes by another vessel (pulmonary vein) 
to the Mt-heart auricle, thence to the left ventricle, from 
which it is distributed through the aorta all over the body. 
The large trunks, both arteries and veins, as they pass from 

Deecribe the heart of the higher animals ? At what point is all the impure blood 
tollected ? Where does it then pass ? After its purification in the longs where it 
U again coUectcd? By what vessels is it then distributed through the body? Whil 
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the central heart, divide into smaller branches, and these are 
still further divided until they become no larger than a hair, 
and are hence called capillaries (from capillus, a hair). The 



Tiesser or Pulmonary Circulation. 



POixnonary 
Pulmonary Vein. 

Artery. 

Heart. 
Right Auride. Left- Auricle. 



Right Ventricle ^^ Ventricle. 



Vena Cara. Aorta. 



Greater or Systemic Circulation. 

air-cells of the lungs are covered with these minute vessels, 
called pulmonart/ capillaries, and it is through these that 
the blood flows from the right to the left heart in the lesser 

are the minute diriaions of the arteries and veins called? What are pulmonary 
capiliarioB ? What are systemic capillaries T 
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or pulmonaiy circulation. Besides these, other mmiitt 
blood-vessels are distributed throughout all parts of the sys- 
tem; they are therefore termed syatenUc capillaries. It 
is through these that the blood flows from the left to the 
right heart (systemic ot greater circulation), the capillary 
arteries being continuous with the capillary yeins. An ideal 
representation of the circulati(m in man is giyen in Fig. 27. 

567. Changes which take place in the Lungs. — ^The blood 
which has been passed through the systemic capillaries and 
been returned by the veins to the heart is called vewm 
blood. It is of a dark purple color ; but when it reaches 
the lungs, and is submitted to the acticm of the air, it changes 
to a bright crimson, and is then known as arterial bl<^. 
Accompanying thb alteration of color there is also a chemi- 
cal change. Oxygen, from the air contained in the lungs, 
passes inward, or is absorbed through the cell-membrane, 
and combines with the blood ; while at the same time car- 
bonic acid and water from the venous blood escape through 
the membrane in the opposite direction, mingle with the air, 
and are thrown from the lungs by expiration. The power 
of membranes to condense and transmit gases has been 
noticed before (137). 

668. Oxidation occurs chiefly in the Systemic Capillaries, — 
It was formerly supposed that the carbonic acid and water 
were formed in the lungs by the direct union of the oxygen 
with the carbcm and hydrogen of the blood. But this idea 
has been abandoned, as it is shown that animals respuing 
pure hydrogen or nitrogen continue for some time to exhale 
carbonic acid, which would not be the case if it were only 
formed immediately by oxidation in the lungs. On the con- 

What is Tenons blood t Wbat is itseolor? What color does it aoqniie in At 
lungst What is it then caned? What chemical change also ocean? 
How Is it shown that the carbonic acid and water are not fonned in the laip? 
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trary, it is at the opposite extremity of the circtdation, in 
the systemic capillaries, where the arterial system passes 
into the venous, that the oxidation of carbon and hydrogen 
takes place. It is here that the blood loses its florid arterial 
aspect and acquires a dark or yenous tmt, parts with its oxy- 
gen, and becomes charged with carbonic acid. These capil- 
laries, therefore, which are diflEused throughout all the body, 
perform exactly the opposite office to those of the lungs. 

569. Supposed Use of Iran in the Blood-Disks, — ^The oxy- 
gen, when absorbed, combines not with the mass of the 
blood, but with its red disks only, and its union with them 
seems to be of a peculiaa-ly loose nature, as it is surrendered 
up at all points of the organism to enter into other combina- 
tions. Liebig has thrown out a suggestion that the iron 
which exists in the coloring matter of the disks, and which 
is found nowhere else in the human body, has for its special 
office to carry oxygen and carbonic add. He supposes the 
iron when it arrives at the lungs to be in the condition of a 
protoxide, but to be rapidly converted into a peroxide by 
the absorbed oxygen. In this state it is distributed to the 
caipiUaries of the system, where, coming in contact with the 
tissues which have a higher affinity for its oxygen, it yields 
it up, and is reduced to the condition of a protoxide. It 
then imites with carbonic acid, forming the protocarbonate 
of iron, and returns through the venous channels to the 
lungs, where its carbonic acid is discharged into the air, 
when it is again freighted with oxygen, to continue the round 
perpetually. This hypothesis is plausible, but is not yet 
accepted as a physiological fact. 



In what part of the body are these sobfltances fonned ? What is said of the sy^ 
temic capillaries? 

With what does the abBoii)ed oxygen combine ? What oiBoee does Uebig li- 
tribute to the iron of the blood? 
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510, TJie Change of tJie Blood is Chemical — ^That the 
change of the venous blood effected in the lungs is of a 
purely chemical nature, is shown by the fact that the same 
changes will take place when it is exposed to the air out of 
the body, even through the medium of a thick membrane, 
such as a bladder. In this experiment, the surface of the 
blood only is changed, as the air has no access to the interior 
of the mass ; but in the lungs, as it flows through a multi- 
tude of little vessels so minute as to admit but one tier of 
disks, and as these vessels are scattered over a vast surface, 
a lai^e quantity of blood is readily and completely acted 
upon. 

671. Again, that the changes of the blood are enlarely of 
a chemical nature and dependent upon chemical causes, is 
shown by the effect of excessive chemical action. When an 
animal which has been killed by the respiration of pure oxy- 
gen (81) is examined after death, the blood in the veins is 
found to have the same florid color as in the arteries. 

5*72. Hate of this Chemical -4c<z(m.— The activity with 
which the respiratory process in man is carried forward, and 
the changes im-pressed both upon the air and the blood, is 
very surprising In a healthy adult man the pulsations 
number, upon an average, 75 in a minute, and physiologists 
are very generally agreed that two ounces of blood are driven 
by each contraction (pulsation) from the heart to the lungs, 
or 9 lbs. 6 oz. in a minute. The quantity of blood in the 
entire system is estimated by the best authorities to be about 
one-fifth the weight of the entire body, or 28 pounds in a 
person weighing 140 pounds. All the blood in the body 
will, therefore, flow through the lungs in the short period of 

What aie the proofii that the changes occurring in the blood are purely chemical t 

What is the number of pulaations in a minute^ in a healthy adult man? How 

Boch blood is driyen from the heart to tho lungs in the same thne. What is the 
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three minutes, or the prodigious amount of 13,600 pounds 
every 24 hours. As to the quantity of air taken into the 
limgs by respiration experimenters are less perfectly agreed, 
probably on account of the extreme variation to which it is 
liable in different circumstances. Ooathupe fixes the aver- 
age number of inspirations at 20 in the minute, and the 
average bulk of each inspiration at 16 cubic inches, which 
gives 266 cubic feet in 24 hours, but this is considered too 
low. Valentin estimates it at 398J cubic feet per day (about 
2600 gallons), and Agassiz as high as YOO cubic feet. 

6*73. The Great Event of the Animal Economy, — From 
what has been seen of the properties of oxygen, we shall be 
prepared to conclude that the introduction of this remark- 
able body into the animal system by means of special con- 
trivances, which serve to diffuse it in the most rapid manner 
to all parts of the organization, is an affair of the utmost 
import in its connection with the phenomena of animal life. 
The elements of which the organism is chiefly composed are 
those for which this gas has the most pow;erful affinity. It 
enters the system in a free state, it leaves it in a state of 
combination ; oxidation has therefore occurred within, and 
we are to find that this is the fundamental and characteristic 
process in the animal economy. 

SOURCE OF ANIMAL HEAT. 

674. The stiffening, benumbing, stupefying, and fatal 
effects of cold upon the living body, are well known. The 
performance of the vital functions requires a certain degree 



Mtimated amount of blood in the entire system ? According to this estimate what 
•mount of blood passes throogh the lungs in 24 hours? What estimates of th« 
■mount of air inspired are given ? 
What i9 said of the introduction of oxygen into the system ? 
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c^ heat, and tliis amount, which varies in different animahv 
is generated within the system. The temperature of the 
hmnan body in a state of health, and in all climates, is con- 
stantly maintained at 98^. The extreme Tariations from 
this point are in scarlet fever and locked-jaw, when it has 
been known to mn up to 110f°, and Asiatic chdera and 
asthma, in which it has sunk to 20° below the healthy 
standard. The source of this heat is the chemical union of 
carbon and hydrogen with oxygen, a true combustion which 
goes on in the capillary system, and which is supplied on the 
one hand with fuel frcon the food which is eaten, and on the 
other with oxygen which is furnished by respiradcoi. The 
use of the non-nitrogemzed piinciples of food may now be 
perfectly understood ; they are destined to be consumed by 
respiration — ^to be burnt in the capiDaay fixniace ai the system 
for the production of animal heat. The starch, sugar, gum, 
and oily substances contained in food, whatever intermediate 
changes they may undergo, are finally converted into carbonic 
acid and water by oxidation ; and in whatever manner the 
combination takes place, heat must be develc^ed. 

576. Conditions of its Development — ^The heat of the an- 
imal body being due to the chemical union of oxygen with 
the elements of food, it follows that the amount of heat pro- 
duced must be in proporticai to the amount of chemical ac- 
tion, and this depends upon two conditions : first, the quan- 
tity of oxygen supplied by respiration; and second, the 
quantity oi carbon and hydrogen furnished in the food. In 
other words, the heat of the human body having the same 

What is the eonstant, healthy temperaiare of the human body t What eoEtrMiie 
Yariatioiis are mentioned? What is the source of this heat? What purpose d« 
the non-nitrogenized principles of food serre in the eyston ? What are they al 
idtimately conTerted into ? 

Upon what two conditions does the heat of the animal body depend? How 
then may it be regulated? 
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•onroe as that of a furnace, may be regulated in two way»— » 
either by controlling the draught of air or the supply of fuel 
576. Effect cf the Bate of Bespiration. — ^The amount of 
heat generated in an anunal is strictly related to its rate of 
respiration, and the amount of oxyg^i it absorbs. In reptiles 
and fishes, the structure of the respiratory organs (669, 664) 
is such that but a small proportion of oxygen is taken into 
•the system ; the quantity of heat which this produces is there- 
fore small ; their temperature rises and falls with that of the 
surrounding medium, and is never but a little above it ; they 
are hence called eold-Hooded animals. On the contrary, the 
respiratory mechanism of birds is on a most perfect plan : it 
works rapidly, and their temperature is consequently main- 
in^ed at a high pomt, 100^ to 112^. Infants breathe more 
rapidly than adults, and the temperature of their bodies is 
several degrees higher. But the most striking illustration of 
the control of the respiration over the bodily heat is seen in 
the case of those animals which pass the winter season in a 
state of profound sleep or torpor (hybernation). In this condi- 
tion the breathing becomes very slow, the imperfectly oxygen- 
ated blood flows sluggishly through the heart, and the heat 
of the ammal falls, it may be, almost to the freezing point. 
The animal becomes motionless, cold, and senseless, and '* its 
entry into Death's chamber is prevented only by its being 
brought to his very door." The marmot in summer is a 
warm-blooded animal, but as it passes into hybernation the 
number of respiraticms falls from 600 to 14 in an hour, the 
pulse at the same time sinMng from 160 to 16 per minute. 
Small as is the amount of oxygen which thus enters the sys- 



What is add of the respiration of reptiles and fishes ? Wby are they 'cold 
blooded f How does the respiration and tomperatore of birds diflbr ftt>m these t 
Why is the temperature of infiints above that of adults? What is the oonditioa ol 
linastateofhybenatfont GiTeanaeooivitoCflMiBaroMt. 
26 
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tern, it must be neutralized, and the animal accordingly, bc« 
fore entering into winter-quarters, lays up a copious supply 
of respiratory food in its tissues in the form of fat, which 
slowly combines with the oxygen, producing a small amount 
of heat, and protecting the vital structure from being de- 
stroyed. These animals are consequently observed to come 
forth in the spring in a very lean condition. 

577. Influence of different Kinds cff Food in prodticing^ 
Heat — The influence of food (fuel) in modifymg animal 
temperature is admirably exhibited in the provision made 
by nature for obtaining a uniform degree of he&t in men of 
all -clhnates. In tropical countries, where the temperature 
of the surrounding air rises nearly, or quite to blood-heat 
(98°), it is obvious that the body will receive caloric, or ]p 
heated from without to nearly the full extent of its require- 
ment, and therefore have httle need for generating it within. 
But m the polar regions, where the prevailing temperatilre is 
100°, or often 150° lower, a powerful demand is necessarily 
made upon the heat-producing process. Accordingly, we 
find that the food, imder these circumstances, is adapted to 
the wants of the case. Where Uttle heat is to be disen- 
gaged, the amount of carbon and hydrogen in the food is in 
a correspondingly small proportion; when the calorifying 
energy of the system is to be powerfully taxed, they con- 
stitute the chief element of diet. The inhabitant of the 
tropic, with a high external temperature, finds ample suste- 
nance in fresh vegetables and fruits, which contain, according 
to Liebig, no more than 12 per cent, of carbon; while, on 
the other hand, the residents of the arctic regions, subjected 
to intense cold, hve habitually upon train-oil and other fatty 
substances, which consist almost entirely of hydrogen and 



Why is (here Uttle need for generating heat within the body in tropical dimntml 
(VhyiiithigblyoeoeMary in the polar regionnf How does the food of the Lip 
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cai'bon. The West Indian disrelislies food which is rich in 
grease; and while the Laplander would dine comfortably 
upon taUow candles, he would be but ill satisfied with a 
meal of oranges or pineapples. To bum so large a propor- 
tion of combustible material, more oxygen is introduced into 
the lungs in frigid climates, in consequence of the greater 
condensation of the air by cold, while, at the same time, the 
respiration is greatly quickened by the greater amoimt of 
muscular exercise (584) which must be put forth to secure 
a supply of food. , 

5*78. Qvxmtity of Carbon consumed, — The quantity of 
carbon burned in the system of an adult man daily, in a 
temperate climate, has been variously estimated, but is prob- 
ably about 10 oz. ; seven of which are supposed to escape as*^ 
carbonic acid, through the lungs, and three through the skin, 
which is also charged in a limited degree with the function 
of excreting carbon from the system. According to the ex- 
periments which have been made, the heat produced by the 
oxidation of this amount of carbon is less than the quantity 
generated within the body. But it must be remarked that 
much hydrogen, as well as sulphur and phosphorus, are also 
oxidized with the evolution of heat, while the results of ex- 
periments upon the living body to determine this point, from 
their extreme liiability to error, must be received ^th caution. 

5*79. Nervous Agevicy, — ^It has been assumed that vital 
heat is to be ascribed not to chemical, but to nervous agency; 
but this idea seems to be clearly set aside by observing what 
takes place in plants. There are two marked periods in the 

lander differ from that of the West Indian ? Why is it that the arctic inhabitant 
consumes more oxygen than those living in milder climates? 

What quantity of carbon is estimated to be burned daily in the system of an 
•dolt man ? Through what organs does its products pass fh>m the system ? Whal 
'ither substances are also burned to{>roduco heat? 

To what other cause has the production of animal heat been ascribed ? How ii 
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life of a plant, m which it exercises the heat-eyolving function, 
and becomes independent c^ surrounding temperature. In 
the germination of seeds, as we hare seen (320), there is a 
development of heat, and the same thing occurs during the 
act of flowering. Thus a thermometer, placed in a bunch of 
flowers of the Arum, rose to 121°, when the temperature of 
the air was but 66°. Now in both these cases there is an 
absorption of oxygen, which unites with the sugar of the 
flower and the oil of the seed, and a Uberation 'of carbonic 
acid in exact proportion ; and that the heat is simply due to 
oxidation, is proved by the isici that, if the presence of oxygen 
is prevented, no heat is evolved ; whereas if pure oxygen gas 
is employed, the Uberation of heat is more rapid than usual. 
The eflfect, in this case, cannot be due to nervous action, for 
plants have no nervous system. The production of heat- in 
the animal body is under the control of the nervous system, 
probably in the same manner that the fire which drives a 
steam-engme is under the control of the stoker or fireman ; 
but he certainly cannot be considered as the source of the 
fire — as producmg the heat — ^but only as its regulator ; he 
may extinguish the fire, or increase it, and in the same man- 
ner the nervous system influences animal heat. 

680. Animal Temperature regulated hy Evaporation, — ^It 
has been stated that the temperature in man, except in cases 
of disease, never rises higher than about 98° F. It is kep< 
down to this point by the cooling effect of evaporation, which 
takes place from the surface of the skin. This oi^^an is pen- 
etrated by a vast number of minute tubes (about 700 inches 
of tubing to each square inch of skin-surface), by which wa- 

Ibis ihown to be erroneooff At what two periods is heat erolyed' by plants I 
What chemical changes occor ? How is it proTed that the heat is due to oxida- 
tloof Why can it not be ascribed to nerroos agency! In what sense may th« 
pfodoction of heat in the body be controlled by the nenrons system? 
BjwhaiBflusistheheatortlMiTitcmkeptdafWiitoQSOT How is the sUn 
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ter (perspiration) is poured out and evaporated, thus carrying 
away the surplus heat from the body. The amount of fluid 
which escapes from the skin, as insensible perspiration, is 
estimated at 11 grains, and that from the lungs seven grains 
pei minute. The power which men have exhibited of en- 
during excessive heat, for a short time, is due to the increased 
activity of surface-evaporation. 

681. Office of the Liver. — ^If more respiratory food is taken 
into the system than is consumed by respiration or deposited 
as fat, it is separated from the blood by the Uver. A special 
channel (portal circulation) carries the venous blood through 
this organ, where its surplus hydro-carbon {fatty matter, 
bile) is strained out. If too much work Is thrown upon the 
hver it becomes disordered, and the substances which it 
should draw off accumulate in the blood, producing various 
symptoms, generally known as bilioit^. This is quite hable 
to happen in warm climates, when the elevation of the ex- 
ternal temperature, combined with the want of sufficient ex- 
ercise to stimulate respiration, leaves the non-nitrogenized 
elements of food unconsumed in the system. A similar disor- 
dered condition of the hver sometimes results from a diseased 
state of the lungs, by which they are rendered incapable of 
furnishing the due amount of oxygen for the combustion of 
the respiratory food. The office of both lungs and liver is 
to reheve the blood of excessive carbon : their functions are 
thus complementary ; that is, when the action of one increases, 
the other diminishes. Jt is observed that, throughout the 
whole animal series, the development and activity of the res- 
piratory organs stands in an inverse proportion to that of the 



adapted for this proceeip ? What is the amount oi insensible perspiration f How 
have men been enabled to endore excessive heat for a short time ? 

What is the office of the liTer ? How are bilious symptoms produced ? Where 

■re they the moet frequent? What other cause sometimes produce! disease of 

26* 
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liver. Thus the respiratory system of insects is veiy exten- 
sive, while the Uver is so small that for a long time it was 
not recognized as such. In birds and mammalia also, which 
breathe by lungs, the size of the Uver is much less in pro- 
portion to that of the body than in reptiles and fishes, whose 
respiration is feeble. In the lower aquatic ammals, in which 
respiration is least perfect, the liver is developed to an enor- 
mous size, often maldng up a large part of the bulk of the 
body. 

SOURCE OF ANIMAL POWER. 

582. It depends uphn Oxidation, — As the existence jf 
heat in animals hasten shown to depend upon respiration, 
and its quantity upon the activity of that process ; so we are 
now to find that anirhal power or muscular force has precisely 
the same source, and that the degree of its manifestation 
depends also upon the rate at which oxygen is introduced 
into the system. It is now, however, the solid muscular 
tissues which are oxidized, instead of the respiratory food. 
The body can exert no power, perform no act, produce no 
motion, but at the cost of a portion of the muscular system 
by which these eflforts are manifested. The power of a mus- 
cle to contract, and thus exercise force, originates only in the 
orocess of its own destruction, in the separation and loss of 
its constituent particles, which pass from the organized to 
the inorganic state by the act of oxidation. This coinbmation 
of oxygen with the muscular tissues, for the production of 
force, we shall also find to be an additional source of animal 
heat. 

583. Power of Exertion sustained by the Respiration of 



tho liyer? In what relation do the lungs and liyer stiind in iw^ard to eack oHmtI 
94ate some examples of this. 
la what does miuciilar power originate ? 
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Oxygen. — Every one must have observed that active exercise 
produces rapid breathing. When the body is in a state of 
complete repose, as in sound sleep, the respiraticms are slow- 
est ; by moderate exertion they become more frequent, and 
violent effort, as in runnmg, produces panting, or a quick 
succession of inspirations and expirations. That it is the 
oxygen in this case, which, by acting upon the system, sus- 
tains its power of exertion, is proved by the experience 'of 
those who have ascended high mountains. When they have 
attained such a height that the atmosphere becomes consid- 
erably rarefied, there is less oxygen taken- into the system by 
the same number of inspirations than under ordinary circum- 
stances. The result is, that they are fatigued "by the slight-" 
<jst effort. 

684. Examples, — ^The amount of oxygen which different 
classes of animals respire determines their energy or activity. 
We find, for example, that in birds and insects whose res- 
piration is the highest, the muscular power is greater in 
proportion to their size than in any other animals, while .in 
cold-blooded reptiles and fishes it is in a very great degree 
inferior : thus it has been ascertained that a butterfly, not- 
withstanding its comparatively diminutive size, consumes more 
oxygen than a toad. In those birds which are ever upon the 
wing, as swallows and eagles, the respiration is most active, 
their temperature rising to 112° F. ; while in those birds which 
rarely fly it stands at 100° F. Insects, when in a state of rest, 
are cold-blooded ; tl^eir respiration being feeble, and their, 
temperature rising and falling with that of the surroundmg 
air : but when in motion they are very active, consume much 

' Upon what does the rapidity of breathing depend ? How is it shown to be th6 
fiction of oxygen which enables the system to sustain exertion ? 

What is said of birds? Of reptiles? How does the consumption of oxygen in 
a butterfly compare with that in a toad? How does the tomperatoro rf i 
fwyf Givo tho example of the humble-bee. Of the nursing-bees. 
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oxygen, and g^ierate a proportionate amount of heat. Thus 
a humble-bee was found to consume more oxygen, and pro* 
duce more carbonic acid in a single hour after its capture^ 
during which its body was in constant action, than in the 
whole succeeding twenty-four hours, when it was at rest. 
Another, in a state of violent excitement, communicated to 
three cubic inches of ^air 49 of heat in five .jnmutes, ita 
own temperature being raised 7^ in the same time. The 
" nursmg-bees" of the hive maintain the temperature neces- 
sary fc»r hatching the larvae by means of an incessant motion 
of their Ihnbs, by 'which quickened respiration is induced, 
and consequently heat ; while they are seen crowding upon 
the cells, and clinging to them, for the purpose of conmiuni- 
cating to them their warmth. 

585. Oase of Carnivorous Animals. — Animals which feed 
upon vegetation constantly consume the respiratory elements 
of th^ food, and lay up chiefly the nitrogenized portions 
in their tissues. In ccHisuming their flesh, therefore, the car- 
nivorous animals find a deficiency of respiratory food, and 
must depend for the maintenance of their heat upon the car- 
bon and hydrogen set free from their muscular system by 
exercise. This necessity compels them to increasing activity, 
as is well illustrated by the restlessness of the %ers and hy- 
enas seen at menageries, which keep moving instinctively 
from side to ade of their narrow cages. By this means there 
is a constant and sufficient waste of the muscular tissue to 
support the respiratory process. •» 

586. Necessity of Sleep. — ^As the waste or oxidation of 
the tissues corresponds with their exercise, so, if they are 
kept m a healthy or natural state, their nutrition or renova- 

Why hare camiToroos animals a defldenqr of respiratory food? Hour is tkeir 
ntal beat sustained ? What example hare we of their constant activity f 
If the tissues of Uie animal are to be kept in a healthy state, what oonditiOB It 
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tion most in like manner correspond to their waste, en*, in 
other words, the quantity gf food eaten must, as everybody 
knows, be in proportion to the amount of exertion performed 
or of force expended. In the involuntary muscles, as those 
of the heart, which are constantly in play, the repair is as 
constant as the waste, and they are perpetually preserved 
in worMng order. But in the voluntary muscles, those which 
are controlled by the willmnd exercised in all kinds of labor, 
the exact balance between the nutritive and destructive op- 
erations is not maintained ; waste exceeds supply, the mus- 
eular parts fail in power, and they must periodically cease 
their activity, that the waste matters may be replaced, and 
the nutritive operations recover their equilibrium. This pe- 
riodical rest is aflforded by sleep. 

587. Why the Demand for Sleep is not Uniform. — ^In in- 
fancy, the nutritive process is more active than that of waste, 
and the body inbreases in mass, or grows. Accordingly, 
infants sleep much the largest share of the time. In adidt 
manhood, waste and supply are equal, the sleep being just 
sufficient to recruit the loss of strength. But in old age 
the destructive process predominates over that of nutrition, 
the body wastes away, and but a small amount of sleep is 
required to effect the imperfect renewal, of which the faOing 
tissues are only capable. The decay and declme of the aged 
results from unchecked oxidation going on throughout the 
system, the activity of the nutritive process not being suffi- 
cient to counteract fhe destructive agency of oxygen. 

688. Estimate of Human Force, — ^The muscular force 
which may be exerted by a healthy adult man is estimated. 



f ? How is it with the inTolimtary nrasdes t With the Tolnntary nraadet ? 
Bow is the eqnilibriom restored ? 

Why do infimts deep more than adnltsf Why does the time required Ibr deep 
IqrMliiUi and aged people difBwt What eaoaee the dedineoT the aged? 
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in mechanics, as equal to moving one-fifth of his own weight 
with a velocity of 2| feet per second, during eight hours of 
the day. Thus, if the weight of a man be 150 lbs., he is 
capable of carrying 80 lbs. a distance of 72,000 feet in eight 
hours, or of exerting a force equal to this in other directions. 
For the production of this force, there is consumed by oxi- 
dation a certain definite amount of muscular tissue, and this 
must be restored again if the same effect is to be produced 
on the succeeding day. Liebig states that this restoration 
is accomplished and the waste matter renewed in seven 
hours' sleep. 

589. The Art of Fattening Animals consists in placing 
them in certain conditions in which the power of nutrition, 
or the formative process, most completely prevails in the 
system. All causes which tend to depress the action of the 
destructive force, and exalt the nutritive or constructive force, 
favor the increase of the bulk of the animal. Animals, to 
fatten most rapidly, should be kept at an elevated tempera- 
ture, so as to consume as little food as possible in the pro- 
duction of internal heat. They should also be maintained 
in complete repose, and not disturbed or excited in any way, 
in order to prevent the waste consequent upon muscular ac- 
tion. This state is most favored by darkness. Oily or 
starchy foods contribute to the formation of fat, and nitro- 
genized substances to the development of muscle or lean 
meat. 



What is the eetimated force of a healthy adult man ? Example. How much 
■leep is required to restore the waste produced by this expenditure ? 

In what does the art of fottening animals consist ? What course should be pur* 
MMd with such animals? What foods form fot? What foods produce muscle T 
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WASTE OF MATTER A CONDITIO!^ OF MENTAL EX- 
EROISE. 

690. The nervous system, through which mental manifesta- 
tions take place, participates with the muscular, in the prop- 
erty of being wasted or disintegrated by exercise. As all 
movement in the body occurs through the death of living mus- 
cular matter, so it seems to be established that mental opera- 
tions can take place only by means of like changes impressed 
upon nervous substance. By this it is not meant that intel- 
lectual operations arise in material changes, but only that 
the material instruments which the mind employs for its 
manifestation are governed by the same general law of waste 
and supply, which controls the other parts of the organization. 

591. This Waste depends upon Oxidation, — These changes 
depend upon the respiratory process, and consist in the oxi- 
dation of the nervous tissue. The amount of oxygenated 
blood which flows to the nerves is very large. The brain, 
although of but one-fortieth the weight of the body, is nev- 
ertheless estimated to receive one-sixth of all the blood 
which flows from the heart, the arteries being, in proportion 
to its bulk, more nimierous and larger than those of any 
other organ. That the nervous energy, which is sustamed 
by this excessive supply of blood, depends upon a process 
of destruction, rather than one of nutrition, appears from the 
fact that the state of activity cannot be long maintained in 
certain parts of it without an interval of repose, which we 
know is favorable to the reparative processes. When the 
mind has been long acting through its instnmient, the brain, 
whether by continued and severe exercise of the intellect, or 

What is said of the wear of the nervous system ? 

What proportion of the' hlood of the body flows to the brain f How does it ap- 
pear that narroua energy is due to waste, and not to nutrition ? 
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by the excitement of the emotions, there is a corresponding 
degree of waste ; and a prolonged season of rest and unin- 
terrupted nutrition is required for the complete restoration 
of its powers. , 

EXCRETION BY THE KIDNEYS. 

592. Products of Nervous Waste. — The separation from 
the blood, and expulsion from the system of those sub- 
stances which cannot remam without detriment, and which 
serve no purpose in the animal economy, is termed the 
process of excretion. The peculiar products of muscular and 
nenrous decompositions are to be found in the renal excre- 
tions (urine), which pass from the system by the channel of 
the kidneys. The nervous substance contains a large pro- 
portion of uncombmed phosphorus (545), a substance which 
IS not found in any considerable quantity in the other tis- 
sues. By oxidation, this is converted into phosphoric acid, 
which unites with the alkalies, soda, and ammonia, and in 
this form passes out of the system in the liquid excretions. 
I^ow, it has been found that the amount of the alkaline 
phosphates contained in these excretions bears an inune- 
diate relation to the intensity and duration of mental exer- 
tion or emotive excitement. Any unusual strain or wear 
of mind is sure to be followed by an increase in the propor- 
tion of phosphates voided by the kidneys. 

593. Products of Mtiscular Waste. — ^When the muscu- 
lar tissues are broken up by oxidation, the large share of 
nitrogen which they contain combines with hydrogen, giving 
rise to ammonia. But as ammonia is a very caustic sub- 
stance, and if set free would irritate and inflame the delicate 
structures through which it is required to pass, it is imited 

What is to be understood by the process of excretioii? What relatioD is said 
to exist betvreen mental exertion and secretion by the kidneys ? 
What proYision of nature exists Ibr the removal of aBUBOoia flfom tha m ts m T 
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with carbonic acid, which is formed at the same time, but 
not in such a way as to produce carbonate of ammonia, which 
would also be injuriously corrosive. Instead of this acrid 
salt, nature with admirable care produces an inert and per- 
fectly harmless compound, known as urea. The composition 
of this substance is Cj H4 Og Nj, which, it is seen, would form 
carbonate of ammonia by the addition of two atoms of water, 
rhe same process of oxidation which ^ves birth to the elements 
of urea, also forms sulphuric acid (from the sulphur contained 
in the muscular tissues), which is neutralized by alkalies, and 
separated, together with urea, from the arterial blood by the 
kidneys. The amount of sulphates thus formed may be taken 
as a measure of the waste of the muscular tissues, and conse- 
quently of the degree to which they have been exercised. 

594. Nature of the Beruil JSxcretion, — The kidneys are 
devoted to the excretion of all those waste matters of the 
system which are soluble in water ; eleven-twelfths of the 
nitrogen is estimated to pass out by this route in the form 
of urea, together with most of the salts, both earthy and al- 
kaline, which have taken part in the vital processes. When 
more nitrogenized food is consmned than is required to sup- 
ply the waste of the tissues, the surplus is carried oflf by the 
kidneys, which are thus made to perform more than their 
proper duty, and often become diseased. About T per cent, 
of solid matters may be separated from the urine, 3 of which 
are urea. A very small proportion of an albuminous sub- 
stance is also present, which, when exposed to the air, 
speedily ferments and communicates its action to urea, 
which is changed to carbonate of ammonia by the addition 
Df two atoms of water, giving rise to two atoms of the car- 
bonate from one of urea. The liquid excretions of animals, 

Of what do the reoal excretions eonsist? Why are their products supposed lo 
b» TB17 seryioeable in the growth of plants? 
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unlike the solid (527), contain those substances which hsnre 
actually served for the nutrition of the body ; they therefow 
represent the purely nutritire portions of food, and almost 
the whole oi it that does not escape into the air in the form 
of gases. It might therefore be supposed that they would 
oe eminently serviceable in promoting the growth of plants, 
by furnishing them in a soluble form the most important 
elements of their nutrition, and such is the fact. It is the 
interest of the farmer to prevent this source of fertility from 
running to waste by every possible means, collecting it in 
tanks, and preventing the escape of its ammonia (127). 

EXCRETION BY THE LUNGS 

595. The lungs serve not only to introduce oxygen into 
the body, but what is of no less importance, to convey out 
of it carbonic acid, which is generated in proportion to the 
activity of respiration. The retention of any substances 
within the system which have fulfilled theur purpose, and 
are ready to be rejected from it, is highly injurious, and a 
prompt source of disease. But so fatal is the influence of 
carbonic acid, and so rapid its formation, that if suffered 
to accumulate, even for a few minutes, it puts a stop to all 
the vital processes. In cases of suspended respiration (as 
phyxia), death is undoubtedly produced by the joint effect 
of want of oxygen and accumulation of carbonic acid ; but 
so potent are these combined causes that all muscular move- 
ment ceases in from three to five minutes, while the circu- 
lation stops entirely within ten minutes. 

590. Katural Decay a Source of Carbonic Acid. — ^In 
addition to the sources of carbonic acid already^ mentioned, 

Whut is the efSdct of the retention of worn-oat Btibstanoet in the ^rttem T W!mI 
la thi» cante of deatti in a^hyxia? 
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Bsunelj, the direct combustion of respiratory food (574) and 
the waste of the tissues by exercise (584), another exists in 
that natural decay which is common to all organized sub- 
stances, living and dead. This source is especially active in 
many diseases ; as in putrid fevers, for example, which are 
acccMnpanied by an increased tendency to decomposition, al- 
though the body remains completely at rest In such cases 
carbonic acid is generated faster than it is set free by the 
lungs, and communicates to the blood a dark hue. To se- 
cure the excretion of this large amount of gaseous matter 
formed in the body, the lungs act upon simple physical 
principles (567), and are thus liable to less derangement 
than if their operations were purely vital. Their action is, 
however, liable to be impeded by certam conditions of the 
atmosphere, which will be hereafter noticed (607). 

NECESSITY OP VENTILATION. 

597. We are now prepared to comprehend with some 
degree of clearness the vital nature of the relationship which 
animals sustain to the atmosphere. The temperature at 
which the living organization must be continually maintained, 
the physical power which enables a man to execute the de- 
cisions of his will, and the intellectual force by which he 
explores and controls the natural world, are all dependent 
upon the chemical action of oxygen, and in that exact pro- 
portion in which it is supplied by perfectly pure air. Of 
the two conditions of animal life, the supply of nutriment, 
and of oxygen to decompose it, the latter is rendered in the 
plan of 4iature by far the most immediately and directly im- 

What other source of carbonic acid la mentioned ? In what cases Is this sooroa 
peonliarly active? 
What is said «r the relation between the powen of the system and the sopptj 
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portant. A person requires food but once in several haurs^ 
and may do without it for days, but if deprived of air for aa 
many minutes he perishes. Accordingly, while the supply 
of food is to be had only by forethought and with active in- 
dustry, and fails if these fail, on the other hand the supply 
of air is as boundless and omnipresent as its connection with 
life is intimate and indissoluble. 

598. The Supply of Air. — ^We dwell at the bottom of an 
immense ocean of air, which presses upcn all sides of m 
with the weight of tons. It accompanies us into all places, 
unless by special arrangements we contrive to bar it out 
All that the infinitely wise Creator can do he has done to 
supply us with this first and highest of earthly necessities. 
The birds of the air, the beasts of the field, and even the 
savages of the forest in their open wigwams, enjoy the bless- 
ing in all its bounty and fulness. Civilized man alone cuts 
himself oflf from the beneficent, all-invigorating atmosphere, 
by retiring into air-tight chambers and using the same gases 
over and over again, as if they were a taxed commodity and 
he a miser. It is because the air is so abundant and all-per- 
vading, and therefore costs no exertion to obtain it, and also 
because it is an invisible and ethereal medium, and therefore 
not fitted to strike the senses hke most other forms of matter, 
that its relations to animal life have been so recently deter- 
mined, and that so little attention is generally paid to a 
copious and healthful supply of it in the arrangement of 
iwellings. 

699. Effects of breathing Air artificially Condensed.-- 
^e foregoing views of the connection established by the 



if pure air ? Which is the first condition of animal life, the supply of nntriment or 
lir ? What is said of the means of supplying these wants ? 

What is remarked concerning the abundance of the supply of air f What 
•M •wiifl^ for the general neglect «f this subject ? 
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Creator between the atmosphere and animal life have been 
admirably illustrated and confirmed by experiments, in which 
the amount of oxygen introduced into the lungs varied from 
the normal quantity. They deserve to be attentively con- 
sidered at this point of the subject. By means of a suitable 
apparatus, M. Junot subjected different persons to the eflfects 
of a considerable variation of atmospheric pressure, " When 
a person is placed," says he, " in condensed air, ht breathes 
with a new facility ; he feels as if the capacity of his lungs 
was enlarged ; his respirations become deeper and less fre- 
quent ; he experiences in the course of a short time an agree- 
able glow in the chest, as if the pulmonary cells were being 
dilated with an elastic spirit, while the whole frame receives 
at each inspiration fresh vital impulsion. The functions of 
the brain get excited, the imagmation becomes vivid, and 
the ideas flow with a delightful facility ; digestion is ren- 
dered more active, as after gentle exercise in the air, because 
the secretory organs participate immediately in the increased 
energy of the arterial system, and there is therefore no 
thu^t/' 

603. An Interesting Experiment, — Similar eflfects have 
been produced in a novel way, and on a much more extended 
scale, upon workmen employed in a coal mine in France. 
The seams of coal are situated under a sli .tum of quick- 
sand, some twenty yards in thickness, which lay below the 
bed of the river Loire, and was connected with its waters ; 
they were therefore inaccessible by all the ordinary modes 
of mining previously practised. So insurmountable was this 
obstacle regarded, that the coal bed, although known for 
centuries, had remained untouched. M. Triger, an able en- 
gineer, at length grappled with the diflficulty by sinking a 

What eflldcto are produced upon the system by breathing condeiised air? 
Why could not the coal bed under the rtYcr Loire be worked * How was tht 
27* 
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shaft encased with sheet-iron cylinders or tubing riveted 
tightly together. The openings in the top to admit the 
miners were so contrived as to be closed perfectly air-tight, 
and into the cylinder air was driven, and sufficiently con- 
densed by a steam-engine and forcing-pumps to repel the 
water and quicksand at the bottom, and thus permit the 
^ miners, who were immersed in the condensed air, to proceed 
with the excavation. The pressure employed was that of 
three atmospheres, that is, the air was mad-3 three times as 
dense as conmion air, and " it infused such energy into the 
miners that they could easily execute double the work with- 
out fatigue that they could do in the open air. Upon many 
of them the first sensations were painful, especially upon the 
ears and eyes, but ere long they got quite reconciled to the 
bracing element. Old asthmatic men became here effective 
operatives. Deaf persons recovered their hearing, whilst 
others were sensible to the slightest whisper — ^an effect due 
to the stronger pulses of the dense air upon the membrane 
of the drum of the ear. Much annoyance was at first ex- 
perienced from the rapid combustion of the candles, but thik 
was obviated by substituting flax for cotton thread in the 
wicks," — (Supplement to Ure's Dictionary,) The same in- 
crease of muscular energy is experienced by those who de- 
scend to considerable depths in diving-bells. 

601 . Phymlogical Effects of breathing Rarefied Air,—^o^ 
when the quantity of air received into the lungs is unduly dimin- 
ished — ^when a rarefied atmosphere is breathed, either in a di- 
rect experiment or by those who have ascended in balloons to 
the higher regions of the atmosphere — ^we have an exactly op- 



dUBcuIty met ? What was the condition of the air breathed by the miners? Wbsl 
eflE^cts did it produce npon them ? How were the asthmatic aflGacted ? The deaf' 
tVhy were the candles consumed more rapidly ? 
VHiat ^^mptoms are produced upon those who breathe a rarefied air? 
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posite ti^ of symptoms to those descnbed in tlie fonner cases. 
The breathing is difficult, feeble, frequent, and terminates in 
asthmatic paroxysms. There is headache, depression of the 
mind, confusion of ideas, drowsiness, want of muscular power, 
pains in the chest, and a tendency to fainting. The secretions 
are scanty, or totally suppressed, and all the powers of the 
individual become prostrated. Thus the bodily energies of 
man rise and fall in quick response to all the variatioLS which 
take place in the vital medium of respiration. 

602. Natural Variations in the Density of the Air, — ^It is 
convenient to divide the variations to which the breathmg 
quality of the air is liable into two kinds, those which are 
beyond and those which are within man's immediate control. 
The natural causes which aflfect the density of the air, and 
consequently its physiological relations, are fluctuations of 
temperature and atmospheric pressure. Air is rarefied by 
heat, and condensed by cold ; we therefore take more oxygen 
into the lungs by the same number of respirations (full | 
moi-e, according to Liebig) in winter than in summer. This 
accounts in part for the lassitude experienced in hot weather, 
and in hot, close rooms, and the bracing influence of cold. 
In like manner, the slight rarefication of the atmospheio 
indicated by a low state of the barometer is sufficient to oc- 
casion languor and uheasmess in persons of delicate nerves, 
while the oppodte condition of increased pressure, corres- 
ponding to a high state of the barometer, has an invigorating 
effect upon both body and mind. These changes, although 
palpable in their consequences, yet take place within very 



How may the rariatioos in the breathing qualities of air be divided ? What are 
the natural causes which effod the density of the air ? How much more oxygen 
is breathed in winter than in summer? What connection has this with the state 
of the body ? What relation exists between the height of the barometer and tht 
condition of body and mind T 
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narrow limits, and as £eu* as they extend, are by no means ol 
the worst character, as we shall presently asceitain. 

603. The Air without and within Doors, — ^The yolmne oJ 
the atmosphere b so vast that its composition is not sensibly 
disturbed by the breathing of animals; the proportion of 
oxygen remains michanged if respiration is peiformed in the 
open air, while the carbonic acid expired, instead of accumu- 
lating about the individual, is dissolved away by the great 
law of gaseous diffusion (136). But when a person enters a 
house or an apartment, surrounded on all sides by solid walls, 
impenetrable to air, the case is totally changed; the immense 
expanse of the atmosphere is suddenly reduced to the dimen- 
sions of a few hundred cubic feet : the alterations now pro- 
duced by breathing are rapidly communicated to the whole 
mass of air, and the person occupies towards it an entirely 
new relation; one, however, over which he has absolute 
controL 

604. Oxygen removed from the Air by Breathing. — ^The 
first effect of respiraticm upon the air is the withdrawal of its 
oxygen ; and as the proportion of this life-sustaining element 
decreases, the bodily powers become less and less active, 
simply from want of their proper stimulus. The natural 
proportion of oxygen in pure air being adapted to the most 
perfect performance of the animal machinery, a reduction in 
this amount, however slight, must be attended by a corres- 
ponding depression of the vital energies. We have seen 
enough of what takes place within the bodily organism to 
understand that the condition oi health depends upon the 
harmonious and balanced play of opposing forces. If the 
equilibrium of these forces is disturbed, the vital machine 

What etfoct does tbe breathing of aoimalB prodace upcm the air out of dooni 
How is the case changed upon entering an apartment? 
What is the first eftet of respiratioo upon the air? Vpon what does health 
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goes wrong: it is in an unnatural — ^a diseased state. A 
slight diminution in the proportion of respired oxygen does 
not produce any immediate or palpable malady, but it cer- 
tainly disorders the natural, healthful operations of the sys- 
tem, to a greater or less extent, and thus lays it open to the 
assaults of disease. It undoubtedly prepares the soil, and 
sows the seed, which, in due time, springs up iato that luxu- 
riant harvest of ailments and complaints which is reaped by 
the victims of modem refinement and civilization. 

606. Breathing charges the Air with Carbonic Acid, — ^But 
it is not alone deficiency of oxygen which renders air irrespir- 
able, the presence of an undue quantity of carbonic acid 
(172) Is a still more potent cause of mischief. It has been 
shown by experiment that an animal may be kept aUve in a 
limited quantity of mr, until a very considerable exhaustion 
of oxygen takes place, provided the carbonic acid be removed 
as fast as it is formed ; but if it is suffered to accumidate, 
death ensues much more speedily. In confirmation of the 
general statement, made in the preceding paragraph, it has 
been found that the baneful effects of carbonic acid upon the 
system increase with the deficiency of oxygen. From exper- 
iments upon inferior animals, it has been concluded that three 
per cent, of carbonic acid, if formed from the oxygen of the 
air, would prove fatal to man, while, with the natural quantity 
of oxygen, twice, or even thrice the proportion of carbonic 
acid might not produce death. The proportion of carbonic 
acid in expired air is from four to eight per cent. ; and it is 
assumed by diflferent experimenters, that this, together with 



depend ? What is said of the effect of breathing a digbUy diminished proportion of 
oxygen? 

What drcomstance has a still more pemicioos efRdct than a diminished quantity 
of oxygen? What has been learned (hnn experiments upon inferior animals? At 
vkat rate does the carbonic add^ from breathing, contaminate the air? 
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the other exhalations of the body, contammate from seven to 
10 cubic feet of air per minute. 

606. Experiments, — ^Air that has been once breathed wiD 
not sustain combustion. To illustrate this, take a stoppered 
bell-jar or bottle with an orifice in its bottom ; place the 
empty bottle in a shallow pan of water, empty the lungs by 
a deep expiration, apply the mouth closely to the top of the 
bottle or jar, and draw the air which it cOntmns into the 
lungs ; the water vnUl rise and fill the bottle. After a mo- 
ment or two, breathe the ah* back again into the bottle, and 
close it with a stopper as soon as the lips leave it. If now 
a lighted taper or candle is introduced into the bottle by 
removing the stopper, it will go out as quickly as if im- 
mersed in water. 

607. Other Evils of Impure Air, — ^The excretion of car- 
bonic acid from the lungs is less complete in proportion as 
the external air is already charged with this gas ; and in 
like manner, as the amount of oxygen in the inspired air 
diminishes, it exhibits less and less tendency to difiiise through 
the cell membrane into the blood. Watery vapor, too, 
which is excreted both by the -lungs and sldn, evaporates 
Sluggishly if the air is loaded with moisture, so that the 
moment tiie normal constitution of the air is disturbed, there 
arises a tendency in the air itself to augment the evil. Not 
only is there an excess of carbonic acid m the air, which is 
injurious to the system, but it operates to prevent the es- 
cape of what is constantly produced. Not only is there a 
deficiency of oxygen in the inhaled air, but what there is, 
enters the body, as it were, with reluctance. 

608. Want of Ventilation in Schools and Churches,-- 



What experiment proves that air once breathed wiO not Bustain combnstioa? 
What is the efifect of vitiated air upon the excretion of the Inngs and the iBbal» 
lionoroxygta? 
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The stupefying, depressing effect of the black venous blood 
poured through the brain is, unhappily, most apparent where 
there is expected to be the highest degree of mental activ- 
ity. Churches, public assembly-rooms, and schools are 
but rarely provided with due means of ventilation, by which 
a constant supply of pure air may be msuntained ; and the 
inattention, languor, dulness, and sleepmess jof both audit- 
ors and pupils are but the natural and inevitable conse- 
quences of taking into the system a vitiated and poisonous 
atottosphere. It would be wise for preachers who are an- 
noyed with drowsy congregations, and teachers who are 
afflicted with pupils of dull and stupid intellect, to inquire 
how far the stimulus of pure air might be advantageously 
substituted for scolding in the one case, and flogging in the 
other. 

609. Other JReasona for preferring Pure Air, — ^To those 
inducements to thorough ventilation which spring from its 
relation to health, ought to be added an abhorrence of the 
very idea of drinking into our systems, over and over again, 
the foul and disgusting emanations of putrescence and dis- 
ease, which often load the air in crowded rooms. To a mind 
really refined, there is little pleasure in the reflection, that 
each breatk inhaled has made the tour of a large assembly, 
fopning an acquaintance with every rotten tooth and ulcer- 
ated lung that it contains. " We instinctively shun the ap- 
proach of the dirty, the squalid, and the diseased, and use 
no garment that may have been worn by another. We open 
sewers for matters that offend the sight or the smell and 



To what is the langaor and drowsiness of schools and ehnrchea attributed? 
What remedy is proposed ? 

"WhBl other reasons are giren for preferring pure air? What is said to be 
opposed to real refinement Of mind? How is the inconsistency of our habllp 
ihown? 
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contaminate the air ; we caFefolly remove impurities from 
what we eat and drink, filter turbid water, and fastidiously 
avoid drinking from a cup that may have been pressed to 
the lips of a friend. On the other hand, we resort to places 
of assembly, and draw into our mouths air loaded with 
effluvia from the lungs, skin, and clothing of every individ- 
ual in the promiscuous crowd— exhalations oflfensive, to a 
certain extent, from the most healthy individuals ; but when 
arising from a living mass of skin and lungs in all stages of 
evaporation, disease, and putridity — prevented by the walls 
and ceiling from escaping — ^they are, when thus concentrated, 
in the highest degree deleterious and loathsome." — (Biman.) 

ACnON OF POISONS UPON THE LIVING SYSTEM. 

610. The substances introduced into the animal organism 
are generally of three kinds. The first are those whose 
properties are of such a nature that they yield to the vital 
action of the system, and are changed or digested by it : 
these are nutrient substances or foods. The second are 
those which do not yield in this manner, but possess an ac- 
tion of their own upon the system, in a limited way, resist- 
ing the vital force so as for a time to turn its action into 
new channels: these substances are known as medicines. 
A third class of bodies are of a nature to overcome the vital 
force and destroy the organism : these are termed poisons, 

611. JSffect of Malignant Poisons, — ^The most conunon 
action of poisons is that in which they unite directly with 
the membranes and tissues of the organization, forming new 
chemical compounds, in which the functions may be im- 
paired, or the part perhaps killed. We have constantly 

How are the Bubstances introduced into the animal system diTided? What aii 
DOtrient substances ? What are medicines ? What are poisons? 
What is the nature of the action of malignant poisons ? How is it shown ? 
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Been that decay, mutation, tendency to change, is the essen- 
tial condition of life. I^ow, the malignant poisons act by 
combining with parts of the living structure, and forming 
compounds that are fixed — ^that do not decay, and thus pro- 
duce death. This is shown by the fact that the parts upon 
which the pcoson acts do not undergo change £^ter death, 
when the remainder of the body passes gradually into de- 
composition. 

612. Examples, — ^Thus corrosive sublimate and common 
arsenic, for example, are both in extensive use in the arts as 
antiseptics — that is, to preserve organic substances by form- 
ing with them chemical compounds of a very stable nature. 
In the animal body then* behavior is the same ; they unite 
with the tissues, and thus destroy them. Antidotes, to be 
effective against these substances, must be admmistered with 
sufficient promptness to neutralize them before they shall 
have taken full effect upon the organization ; in such case 
the poisonous action being confined to the surface of an or- 
gan, the part destroyed is thrown off. The poisonous ac- 
tion of miasms (135), by which ague, influenza, cholera, «fec., 
are engendered, is supposed to affect the blood upon the 
principle of the action of ferments (379). 

PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF ALCOHOL. 

613. Its Substitution for Water. — ^The essential and all- 
important office performed by watbr in the living organism 
has been repeatedly noticed (106, 495). Indeed, so com- 
pletely is its action interwoven with all the processes of or- 
ganic life, that the nature and functions of living beings must 

For what are corrosive sablimate and arsenic used in the arts? What is said 
•boat administering antidotes ? How are miasms which engender ague, &&, na^ 
posed to act? 

What is said of the importance of water to the animal ? Can any other liquid be 
■ubstitdtedibrtt? Does alcohol resemble water in its actios? 
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be looked upon as in all respects adapted and conformed tc 
its properties. The body con^ts of three-fourths water and 
but one-fourth solid matter ; and all the rapid changes which 
mcessantly transpire within it are carried on by the agency 
of the aqueous medium. The attempt to substitute any 
other liquid witii different properties for water, in conducting 
the natural and healthy operations of the living organism, 
must hence be looked upon as a doubtful, if not indeed a 
perilous expeiiment. The action of alcohol within the sys- 
tem is in no respect analogous to that of water ; it is a dis- 
turber of the healthy functions, a disorganizer of the structure, 
and must therefore be ranked among medicines and poisons. 
614. Effect of AlcoTwl upon the Tissues. — ^The chemical 
compositi<Mi of alcohol (380) is such as to forbid the idea of 
its ever being transformed into the animal tissues. There is 
no evidence whatever that, under any circumstances, it is 
capable of serving for animal nutrition. Nevertheless, it has 
a specific and peculiar action upon the tissues which is due 
to its powerful affinity for water (381). " If animal mem- 
branes, a mass of flesh or coagulated fibrine, be placed in 
alcohol, in a ^-esh state (in which they are thoroughly 
charged with water), there are formed at all points where 
water and alcohol meet, mixtures of the two ; and as the 
animal texture absorbs much less of an alcoholic mixture 
than of pure water, a larger amount of water is of course 
expelled than of alcohol taken up, and the first result is a 
shrinking of the animal substance."* Experiments made by 
Liebig show that for one volume of alcohol taken up by a 
membrane, rather more than three volumes of water have 

* Dr. Carpenter on the Use and Abase of Alcoholic liquonk 

Is alcohol a nutritiTe substance? What is the first efiiBCt <tf alcohol upon aal- 
mal tissues ? What was the result of the «Kpo»?ueaCa S XA^%, t Oi Dr. Po^ f 
fnak must be the effeot of this? 
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been expelled from it. That the tassues are acted upon 
within the body the same as without it, is proved by the 
experiments of Dr. Percy, who foimd that when animals are 
poisoned by alcohol introduced into the stomach, the coats oi 
that organ become so thoroughly unbued with it through- 
out their whole thickness that no washing can remove it. 
He also found that the tissues remote from the stomach are 
impregnated in the same way when alcohol is 'ntroduced 
into jthe current of the circulation. The shrinking of the 
tissues and alteration of their chemical relations which thus 
takes place, must obviously disturb the natural series of 
operations upon which nutrition depends. 

gl6. JSow Alcohol affecU the Blood, — ^The effects of alco- 
hol upon the blood are of a very marked and important char- 
acter. It possesses the power of preventing the coagulation 
of fibrine. When an animal has been killed by the injection 
of alcohol into its blood-vessels, the blood often remains fluid 
after death, or coagulates but very imperfectly. The pres- 
ence of alcohol in the blood is therefore an obstacle to nutri- 
tion, or to that vital process by which the solid substances of 
the fabric are organized or elaborated from the blood. Ac- 
cordingly, we have the testimony of physicians and surgeons 
that the nutritive and reparative powers of those who drink 
largely of spirituous liquors, in cases of wounds, ulcers, &c., 
are low. The healing process in such is, as a general nlle, 
less certain and active than in others. 

616. It disturbs the Natural Process of Oxidation, — 
Again, when alcohol is mingled with fresh arterial blood, the 
red corpuscles, as may be seen with the microscope, shrink, 



What is the effect of alcohol apon the blood ? What was the condition of the 
animal killed by injecting it into its yeina ? What is the action of alcohol in re* 
gard to nutrition? How does it afbot the healing process in cases of wounds 

11061% &C 
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and a portion of their contents is mingled with the liqv a 
sanguinis, while at the same time the fluid darkens m color, 
80 as to give it more or less of the yenous aspect ; and Bou- 
chardat found that when alcohol is introduced into the system 
in excess, precisely the same change takes place in the ar^ 
teries — ^their contents become of a venous appearance. The 
cause of this change is the fact that the alcohol is more com- 
bustible than the ordinary constituents of the blood, and con- 
sequently rapidly attracts its oxygen and is burned to carbonic 
acid and water. By combustion, therefore, alcohol may be- 
come a source of heat in the body, but it is by arresting the 
naturcU processes of oxidation, upon which the vigor of the 
animal powers depends. Liebig observes, that " by the use 
of alcohol a limit must rapidly be put to the change of mat- 
ter in certain parts of the body. The oxygen of the arterial 
blood, which in the absence of alcohol would have combined 
with the matter of the tissues, or with that formed by the 
metamorphosis of the tissues, now combines with the ele- 
ments of alcohol. The arterial blood becomes venous, without 
the substance of the muscles having taken any share in the 
transformation." 

617. It disturbs the Excretion of Carbonic Acid, — Dr. 
Prout discovered that alcoholic liquors possess, in a remark- 
able degree, the power of diminishir^ihe amount of carbonic 
acid in the expired air, and that no sooner have their effects 
passed off than the proportion of carbonic acid exhaled rises 
much above the natural standard. The accumulation of car- 
bonic acid which thus takes place in the blood, and from 



How does alcohol affect the red coipnsdea of the blood T What to the canae ol 
this change ? How may alcohol become a source of heat ? How Is the oiygea ol 
the arterial blood diverted from its tme ofllce ? 

How does alcohol aflbct die formation and exhalatioii of carbonie add? What 
Is the effect of its aocnmolation ? 
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which the system cannot get relief, is probably a partial cause 
of that prostration, both of physical and mental power, which 
attends the advanced stages of intoxication. 

618. Effects of Alcohol upon the Nervous System. — But 
that paiii of the body which is attacked most powerfully by 
alcohol is the nervous system. It has a stronger affinity for 
the nenrous substance than for any other tissue, seeking it 
out, as it were, and combimng with it in preference to any 
other substances. In this case, to the shrinking or corru- 
gating influence of alcohol upon the tissues must be added a 
hardening eflfect, due to its power of coagulating albumen, of 
which nervous matter is largely composed. This selective 
power of alcohol, by which it fastens upon nervous matter, 
is at once proved by the fact that it has been found diluted 
in considerable quantity in the substance of the brain of ha- 
bitual inebriates. That so total a change as is thus produced 
in the nervous texture by this fiery compoimd should cause 
great derangement m its functions is what we might naturally 
expect, and what is abimdantly shown by experience. 

619. It is a Stimulant. — The action of alcohol upon the 
nerves is that of a stimulant ; that is, it arouses or excites 
them to an unnatural degree of activity. This heightened 
action is communicated to the heart, which contracts with 
more force and rapidity, quickening the circulation, and thus 
exalting the functions of the body generally. As the influ- 
ence of the alcohol passes off the powers of the body sink 
into an opposite state, the appetite and digestive powers are 
lowered in activity, the secretions are diminished, the spirits 
depressed, and the power of mental exertion for a time im- 
paired. 

What change does alcohol prodaoe upon the nerves T How is it shown ? 
What is its general efifect ? When its inflaence passes ofl^ what is the oonditlM 
•rthet>odj? 

28* 
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620. Its Effect upon the Mind, — ^The alcoholic stimulus 
operates powerfully upon the brain, the organ of the mind. 
In yery small quantities its effect is that of a moderate exci- 
tant ; there is an unusual rapidity of thought and viyidness of 
ideas. In larger quantities the effect is different. It is not 
a uniform exaltation of the mental powers, but in some de- 
gree a perversion of them ; for that voluntary control over 
the current of thought which is the distmguishing character 
of the sane mind of man> is considerably weakened, so that 
the heightened imagination and enlivened fancy have loore 
unrestiicted exercise; and whilst ideas and images succeed 
each other in the mmd with marvellous readiness, no single 
train of thought can be carried out with the same continuity 
as in a state of perfect sobriety. This weakening of the vol- 
untary control over the mental operations must be regarded, 
then, as an incipient stage of insanity. When a still larger 
quantity of alcoholic Hquor is taken, the vduntary control 
over the direction of the thoughts is completely lost, and the 
excitement has more the character of delirium, or the office 
of the brain may be- completely suspended in profound sleep 
or a condition of torpor. 

621. It affects different Parts of the Brain unequally. — 
As alcohol seizes upon the nervous system in preference to 
the other tissues, so also it appears to act with unequal in- 
tensity upon different parts of that system, making choice of 
certain regions of the brain, which are more affected by its 
stimulation than others. This is manifested by the unequal 
excitement produced upon different faculties of the mind. 
Ihe ima^ation, those powers which give rise to poetic cre- 
ations, to artistic combinations, and to sallies of wit and hu- 
mor, are aroused to a preternatural activity by the use of 

What efifect docs alcohol in small quantities produce upoo the brain T In laiger 
ioantitiofl ? In still lai^ier quantities ? 
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alcohol, while no such effect is observed upon the reasoning 
or reflecting powers. Indeed, that spontaneous mental ac- 
tivity which it is the tendency of alcohol to excite is unfavor- 
able to the exercise of the observing and purely reasoning 
faculties, or to the steady concentration of thought upon sub- 
jects of difficult or profound investigation, and accordingly 
we find that the greatest part of that intellectual labor which 
has most extended the domain of human knowledge has been 
performed by men of remarkable sobriety of habit, many 
of them having been constant water-drinkers. 

622. Influence upon Life and Sanity. — ^The general con- 
sequences which follow from plying the brain and nervous 
system with this formidable stimulant, by which the equable 
course of nature is broken mto a succession of alternate par- 
oxysms and prostrations, cannot but be of the most disastt'ous 
character. Men of a high order of genius, who are habitually 
addicted to the use of alcoholic liquors, frequently die at a 
very early age, from a premature exhaustion of nervous en- 
ergy. Bums, Byron, and Mozart are striking examples of 
this result. The relation between intemperance and msanity 
has been made a matter of inquiry in a large number of luna- 
tic asylums in Great Britain, where it has been established 
that from 15 to 50 per cent, of all the cases of insanity may 
be clearly traced to this cause. In a report on idiocy made 
to the Massachusetts Legislature, Dr. Howe states, "that 
the habits of the parents of 300 of the idiots were learned ; 
and 145, or nearly one-half, are reported as known to be ha- 
bitual drunkards." 

623. Spontaneous Combustion. — ^The human body, in its 



What fbcultiee of mind are moat excited by alcohol ? To what faculliet is it i]»> 
fororable f How doee ezperienoe accord with this T 

lYfaat it said to be the general effect oTan habitual use of thin subetance? Glra 
«xainple8. How is the connection between insanity and intemperance shown ? 
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natural state, is incombustible; that is, it requires tne adcKtioo 
of a considerable amount of fuel to reduce it to asbes. In- 
stances are, however, on record of its having taken fire, and 
been more or less completely consumed of itself. This phenom- 
enon is improperly termed spontaneous combustion, as there is 
no complete evidence of its having taken place without the 
application of external flame. They are more properly cases 
of unnaturcd comhtLstihility of the body. Nearly all the in- 
stances that have occurred were those of jpirit-drinkers, and 
most of them old persons who were fat. The cause of the 
phenomenon is probably connected with the undue accimiula- 
tion of phosphorus in the tissues, together with the presence 
of a large quantity of alcohol. The exces^ve accumulation 
of phosphorus in the body may be owing to the effect of 
alcohol in preventing its oxidaticm (616) in the nervous 
matter. The fire, in these cases, is often communicated by 
inflammable vapors contained in the breath. 

RELATION BETWEEN ANIMALS AND PLANTS 

624. The act of respiration in animals completes that won- 
derful circle of organic life, in which mineral matter is taken 
up by plants, organized and transferred to animals, by which 
its organization is destroyed, and its elements returned again 
to the inorganic world. From the simplest materials — ^two 
gases (carbonic acid and ammonia), and one liquid (water), 
containing dissolved a few salts — ^that arch-chemist, the sun, 
through the agency of light and heat, creates the vast world 
of organization. Green vegetables constitute the laboratory 
in which this combining and constructive process is driven 

What ia meant by spontaoeous combustion ? How is it cansed ? What maj 
cause this accumulation of phosphorus ? How is the fire communicated ? 

From what, and by what, are the worlds of organization creat«dT What Is aald 
lo be the laboratory where this work is performed? 
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forward ; and the substances produced, although simple in 
composition, exhibit the infinite resources of nature in the 
endless variety of their properties. 

625. Antagonism of Plants and Animals, — The plant hav- 
ing fulfilled its grand office, in a series of formative changes 
which result in organization, the animal, which is formed en- 
tirely from matter thlis organized, exhibits a series of com- 
pletely inverse phenomena. By the all-destroying activity 
of oxygen, operating through the respiratory mechanism, the 
work of the plant is undone, the great function of the animal 
being performed through the breakmg up of vital affinities, 
and the reduction of organized compounds to that condition 
of simplicity in which they are fitted again to serve for the 
nutrition of plants. In all their peculiar actions and effects, 
plants and animals have a relation of distinct antagonism. 
Their movements take place in contrary directions, and by 
diflferent and hostile forces. The French chemists contrast 
the opposing actions, in a very clear and pleasing way, as 
follows : 



THE VEGETABLE 

Pboduoes the neutral nitrogenized 
substances, &tty substances, su- 
gar, starch, and gum. 

Decomposes cafbomo acid, water, 
and ammoniacal salts. 

PiBENSAOEs oxygen. 

Absobbs heat and electricity. ' 

Is an apparatus of deoxidation. 

Is stationary. 



THE ANIMAL 

CoNSiTicEs the neutral nitrogenized 
substances, fisitty substances, su- 
gar, starch, and gum. 

Pboduoes carbonic acid, water, and 
ammoniacal salts. 

Absobbs oxygen. ^ 

Pboduoes heat and electricity. 

Is an apparatus of oxidation. 

Is locomotive. 



626. Circle of Organic Life. — ^The relations of the several 
departments of organic nature to each other, and to the in- 

Whal is the oiBoe of the animal? What is the relation of plants and aoimolsT 
How is this shown in the table? 
WhaldoeathediagramiUaatnte? WhatisaaldofthelnorgBBiOworidt WhM 
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oi^ganic world, may perhaps be made clejur by the aid d a 
diagram. The direction of the arrows indicates the course 
of matter. From the inorganic world, directly or indirectly, 
all living things originate, and to it they all return. From 
the mineral world, matter can pass only to the vegetaWe 
kingdom. A part of this returns by natural decay to the 
inorganic world, while another portion is consumed by herbiv- 
orous animals, and forms the fabric of their bodies. Some 
of the herbivorous animals die, are decomposed, and fall 
back into inorganic nature, while others are devoured by 
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Mineral World. 




carnivorous animals, and converted into their structure. The 
^camivora in their turn perish, rot, and are dissolved, like the 
rest, into gases and earthy elements. Such is the mysterious 
round of organization of which this globe is the scene. It 
consists of an eternal cycle — an ever-recurring series of 
changes, in which destruction is co-ordinate with creation, 
and the contest between life and death is a drawn-battle. 

it theilirecUoii of maitar from the mineral world ? From the yegetable worid what 
direction does it take ? Wliat is its course from herbivorous animals ? From tht 
«amiv<ora? What is said of this process? 
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627. Relatum of Plants cmd Ardmals to the Ancient At- 
mosphere. — It has been inferred, from geological considera- 
tions, that the present harmonious adjustment between the 
two great orders of organized beings has not existed from 
the period of their first advent upon the globe. At the time 
(A the deposit of the coal, there is no evidence of the exist- 
ence of land, or air-breathmg animals, upon the earth : their 
remains are not to be found, either in this or any of the pre- 
ceding geological formations But vegetation at this time 
had made great progress, as the existence of the coal-beds 
proves (357). It is supposed that the excessive growth of 
vegetation which then took place, and the total absence of 
air-breathing animals, are to be accounted for by the same 
fact — ^namely, a vastly larger proportion of carbonic acid in 
the atmosphere than exists in it now. If such were the 
case, the higher animals certainly could not live, while the 
condition must have been favorable for a luxuriant develop- 
ment of plants. 

628. Stability of the Atmosphere. — But when the atmos- 
phere was partially purged of its poisonous element, by the 
withdrawal of that portion of its carbon which was deposited 
in the earth as coal, the cold-blooded nptiles made their 
appearance upon the earth ; which, from their sluggish cir- 
culation and imperfect respiration (564), may live without 
inconvenience in an atmosphere highly charged with im- 
purities. As the growth of vegetation continued, which is 
shown by later deposits of brown coal (lignite), the atmos- 
phere gradually became more pure, and was at length fitted 
for the reception of the higher warm-blooded animals. But 

Has the present order of things always existed? What was the condition of 
things at the time of the ooal depositT How is it accounted for ? 

How was the atnuwphera gradoally purified and prepared for the presence of the 
higher animals ? Is it now subject to mutation ? Upon what does its permanenos 
depend? 
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to whatever extent the earth's atmosphere may have been 
subject to mutation in the earlier epochs of its history, we 
have the clearest evidence that, in relation to plsmts and 
animals, its constitution is now of the most stable nature. 
Its permanence depends upon a great principle of self- 
adjustment, which springs from the relations of the two 
worlds of organization; so that no fatal disturbance can 
occur, unless the present order of things is subverted by a 
direct intervention of the Almighty WilL 
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OF TBB OZJUSS-BOOX OF OHBICI8IRT. 

JVom tktNiT, Oommeretal Ad94rtt9er» 
BlfherltoMhooIsorforgeiienlrMdliigire knowof no dAoieiittiy work 
en Chemistiy which in eyery respect pleMcs nf bo nmch as fhii. 

jnromiheAIMan, 
A Tema rt a b ly tnterestlnf and thoroughly popnhu* work on Chemistiy, ro> 
commended to the general reader Ij the deamess of its style, and its freedom 
from technicalities. 

jnrtm^^BotUmOimimonBcKoolJofirnai, 
We consider this Chart a great simpliiloation of a somewhat conflued Mb- 
)ect ; and we welcome it as another sncceesfhl attempt, not only to stflspUiy 
trath. bni to flx it in the mind by the assistance of the eye. If we were 
called to teach the elements of chemistry In a school-room, we should be yery 
nnwiUing to lose the yahiable assistance of tlds ingenloos onart 

JVvm ih6 JfaHanal InMUgtneer, 
BesideB the ftdness with which this work treats of the chemistry of agii- 
•nltore and the arts, we regard It as chiefly Talnable Ibr the dear acconnt it 

fiyes of the action of chemical agents npon the greatly yazied Amotions of life, 
t is yery elementary and practical ; and whether for the nse of schools or of 
nrlyate Ubraries, it Is an appropriate because an instmctiye and entertaining 

Fi^omihsBciwUJlcAmeriean, 

8ndi a book in the present state of chemical sdence was demanded, bat to 
present the sahject in saoh a dear, oomprehensiye manner. In a woric of the 
size before n^ Is m<»e than we expected. The author has happily sacceeded 
in dothing his ideas In plain langaage— trne elooaence^i-so as to render tlie 
Bol^ect both Interesting and easily comprehended. The number of men who 
can write on sdence, and write dearly, v small ; but wa author Is among that 
namber. 

JFr<mfk6 F<urm^ aiBd Mechanic, 

A Class-Book of Chemistry for the nse of beginners and yonng students, 
which -shonld be diyested as mndi as possible of its tedions teobnicalitles and 




th» interest 



OF TBB OHHBiTOATi OBART. 
From HoBAon ICaw, PritidMU qfAfnUoek OofUge. 
I haye been hldily deUt^ted by Inapectlng a Chart, diown to me by Mr. B. 
L. Yonmans, ofNew Ton, the oQjeot of whidi Is to represent the ratios In 
whidi chemical atoms are combined to form componnd bodies. The different 
atoms are represented by sqnare diagrams of different odors; and then the 
compoonds exhibit the exact number or numbers of the respectiye atoms 
ttiat unite to form them, each at<nn retaining its original ookr. Thus the eye 
of the leanier aids his memory {and as the eys^tn regard toaUoliieelaliiy 
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Iwirning <me by descriptioii, 00, wlien material objects, too mmiita to iM seen, 
or too intimatel7 oombinAd to be dlstiiunilshedf c^ b6 repreeeBted \>j form 
and ooWr, the fame great adraBtag* it obtained. Tbe jpower of tlie Itemer Is 
malttpIlM, aimplj fe^ an exhibition of the otjeetf or its representative, to a 
•aperlor sense. 

I think Mr. Yonnums is entitled to ineat eredit for the preparation of Ua 
Chart, beoanae Its use will not only ftdlitate acqoisition, bat, what Is of ihr 
greater importance, will increase the exactness and premcn of the stlidtot^ 
•Umentarj ideas. 

JWmDr. J<WK V.I>BApn,* iV g^i w aor<}fOifc«w4sfry<»gfttf VMteraU^qf 

Mr. Tonmans* Chart saema to me well adapted to commnnioate to beeiii- 
ners a knowledge of the definite combinations of chemical sabstancesi and as 
prdiminarv to ttie nse of synrtwls, to aid them very moAin recoUemg tha 
csamplea it eontalna. It deserres to be introduced into the schoola. 

Drom Jamm B. Bogds, JYqfttior o/OkemiHryin ihe UMverttty t^fPem^ 
IfUMuda, 
We cordially subscribe to the opinion of Professor Draper omoeinlng th* 
Tal«e to bciglnneis of Mr. Yonman v Chemical Chart. 

j fldiTf Toms? 
Pmftnw (^ OhtmUlry in a# OdOsg^ cfPhyftMaiM 
cMd JShrffSpnSf ifmjo York, 

William H. Ellkt, 

Za<siVi2^MS(w* ^{TAemMry i» 0»k<mM(» CM200r0k A A 

Jambs B. Bonana 
PmftMor qfChtmMryim ihe UMverHty tfPmMiyUtamkk 

JFnmh AuoiMoo £ottbb, LL.]>., FMladelphicL 
The oonceptloB embodied in Mr. Yoamaa's Chemical Chart strikes aaa as 
a Tcry happy and nseM one, and the execntlon Is CTidently the fruit of much 
care and skUL I shonld think its Introdnetion into sAools, la oMmection 
with the stndy of the §nt priaciples of Chemistiy, was mndi to be desired. 

JfV*om Dr. Bobbbt Habb. 
I coBCor in thinking &Yorably of Mr. Yomnans^ Chemical Chart The 
dsdgn is excellent, and as far as I have had timfi to examine the execntlon, I 
entertabi the Impression that It is well done. 

I^om BBzrjAMnr Sillimav, LL.!)., Prof. qf^ChemUiry at YaU OetUffe, 
I haye hastily examined 'Mr. Yomnans* new Chemical Dlagmms, or Chart 

of chemical combinations by the nnion of the elements In atcooic pioportioos. 

The design appears to be an excellent one. 

From W. 7. Hopkotb, PrcfMtor ofNabt/rol and HboporimmUai FhUotopkm 
inihoU.&2fawaAaademv,JLnnapoii9,M€L 
Mr. Yonmans^ ChemicalOhart is admixably adapted to assist the tetdwr 
in commnnicating. and the learner in reoeiying; correct notions of the laws of 
chemical combination. I commend It to the patronage of schoola and acade- 
mies where chemistiT is taught, and shall immediately introduce it into the 
institution with which I am connected. 

JVom Psor. Gbat, AviAor of TtoA-Book* on Ifaiurdl PMlotqph/ih OhtmUIrp 
and Geology. 

Mr. Toumans* Chart presents to the eye a clearer Tiew of the Buomer fa 
which the atoms of cbenucal oompouads are united, than could be gained by 
tlMBUMt labored descripti<». a e e e 

It would-be espedally BseAil to inatitntions not fimished with cimnieal 
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JVmh Jbssm MoEbdi^ Stip^HmUndmt <ff Common Schoolt in Jfew York, 
I hATe b«eii «Mttf pleased vAXb. an exftmlnation of a Chart of elementary 
Ghemistrv, by Mr. Toiunans. It seems to me that it so simplifies the subject, 
that pt^iils la the best classes in our common schools may acqnire from a few 
lessons, with its aid, more knowledge <^ the laws and piinciples of this 
sdenee, than fr<Mn mcmths of stndj without saoh means of illustration. I 
know of no other chart like this ; and as by its means Chemistry may now be 
tau^t.with the same fitcUity as geography or astronomy, I would earnestly 
commend it to the attention of school committees, teachers, and learners. 

JVbm Jas. B. Chiltov, M.D., ChemUL 
« I have examined the Chemical CSwrt of Mr. E. L. Youmans^ and am much 
. pleased to say that it is a valuable means of readily impartin| a correct know- 
ledge of the nature of chemical combinations. A variety of compounds are 
dissected, so as to show at a glance their ultiowte atomic constttntion, in such 
a way as to imprest it more forcibly upon the m£nd than could be effected by 
any other ntethod with which I am acquainted. To those who are studying 
to obtain a knowledge of elementary and agricultural chemistry, as well as 
to all learners of chemical science, Mr. Youmans' Chart wlU render easUy 
understood what might otherwise appear very difficult 

From Pr. Thomi« Aittibsll, Prof, of OhemMrp in the Vermont Medicai 
CoiUge. 
Mr. Youmans^ Chart is got up in a style which renders it a neat mpend- 
age to the lecture-room, and whereyer Chemistry is taught in schools and 
public institutions, it will be found an inraluable asatsiant to both teacher 
and puplL 

OF THB ATIiAS OF CHEMISTRY. 

Erery one who has studied Chemistry, will remember the many perplex- 
ing hours spent in trying to fix in th« memory the component parts of various 
compounds. To us^W was a most irksome and disagreeable task. Had Mr. 
Youmans* bo<^ been placed in our hands, we are certatn that we could have 
mastered ouv lassons with much less than one fourth of the labor we were 
obliged to bestow. We caE this in all respects a model book.— CZev«2am2 

Here we have science in pictures— chemistiy in diagrams— eye-dissections 
of all the common forms of matter around us ; the chemical composition and 
properties of all ikmiliar objects illustrated to the most Impressible of our 
senses by the aid of colors. ' This is a beautifol book, and as useM as it is 
beautifm. Mr. Youmanshas hit upon a happy method of simplifVing and 
brin^Uig out the profoundest abstractions of science, so that they fiul within 
the clear comprehension of children.— .fibnM Jowmal. 

The author was lead to the construction of his plan by noticing the defects 
of the abstract method by- which the science is usually taught in books. 
Laboring under the disabili^of blindness, while pursuing his own studies, he 
beeame deeply impressed with the importance of visual demonstration in ob- 
taining a knowledge of physical phenomena. We do not hesitate to say that 
no method has coma under our notice, by which the beginner in Chemistry 
can be so effectuall) and so agreeably initiated into the rudiments of the 
sdenoe as by the process made use of in this volume.- harpers* Maga&iMei 

An excellent Idea, well carried out The style is lucid and happy, the 
definitions concise and clear, and the illustrations felicitous and appropriate. 
—Viioa Mom4/ng Eiurald. 
• We have devoted some little time In looking over this Atlas, and eompar- 
ing its relative merits with similar treatises heretofore published, and feel 
bound to accord to it the highest degree of approbatica and tuvot^—LcMorenoe 
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Thtomtkod«riiita« thttjr* la adoMitlon, thoni^ sot tlie raral raid ^ 
faMwtodfe. teretOy the fitqpls^ nUroad--* ineMii of mwiag both tlBM aal 
kb«t; TliuworkitiroitfelDrMtaali]ittraetl(mineooi]noQfldio<dsfliri^^ 
tittn ft Mt <tf mMntiu, which fhe teaeher might not be able to nae, whQe 
ereiT one eui teeeh from tSb Atlas. We pronooiwe it, iritheiit ezeniUeB, 
the Mst popnkrwoirfc on Chemlstrj in the Bn^ish langnagou— X^ lUtu- 

Mr. ToimiaasleBotftmereToatiBeteeeherofhit4i.TOflteidenee; he has 
hit upon noTol and eff»etiTe methods for the iUostntion <tf its prindpks. In 
his wrttlniis, as well as his lectures, he is distingoished for the compteheiiatTe 
Older of his statements, his sjmmetrical siraagement <tf sdentiilc Ihets, and 
the happjr manner in which he ad d r o e s e s the intelleot throoch the mediom 
of oeoJar demonetmtion. In this last respect, his method is both origlnsl 
■ad stngalarijr inganions^i^ T, DrOmM, 

With this plan a Tast amoont of inibrmation is attainable by mere hunee- 
tlon. In a maanihctarinc commnni^ Uke onis, chemistry should be studied 
bf 700:^^ and old, and inthe works of Mr. Yomnans the sdenoe is presonted 
In Its most attncttTO and nsslU form.— iTsioarl; DiUiy AdMrtiur, 

Mr. Tonmans handles his sntdeet In a simple, yet masterly s^le, and we 
consider his Atlas nneonalled in Its simplicity and adap t ation to the wants of 
both teacher and poplL—ir. r. i9Mfk 

If we were asked by a yoong lorer of science what work we would recom- 
mead as an introduction to the Interesting sdenoe of Caiemisti3% we would 
most confidently name this of Mr. Yonmans. Among all the wmks upon this 
part of natural science which haTO of late years been published, we do not 
know of one which] "" .---. -^ - ^__ , _.^ ». ._ 

also a happy Idea t 

gnoooDdnfl so well I 

great ones did not sooner tEink of it. We are not at all surprised that so 
many professors and principals of academies should haye rooken so JhToraUy 
of it, lor were we a professor, we would discard CTcry other dass-lKMA on 
Aer to adopt tl 



many professors and principals of academies should haye rooken so JhToraUy 
of it, lor were we a professor, we would discard CTcnr other dass-lKMA on 
the subjeotin order to adopt this without debiy. * * If there be any thing, 
howoTcn that should please us as religious reViewerB more than all fb» real 
we could easily And in It the spirit that continuaUy, without any effort, ralsef 
tiie anthor^s mind **frQm Nature iq> to Nature'ft God.** It Is ezeeeidlngl] 
sntuying to see this manifested by one who Is certainly no Iguoramusi mm 
the coatrast it affords to the conduct of so many ai our sdennflo men who 
an beginning to h^ the sk^tidsm and philoseihlsm Of Bunqpe, Is an honor 
to Mr. Youmans, of iHdch he may be prouder than OTcn his greet chewkal 
know! rige.— Jfslrc»poMfcM Mogcmk^ ( JaW wo r si) 
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^AND-BOOK OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGB. 

BT e. B. LATHAM, H. B^ F. B. a 
12ma 400 pages. Ihrice |1 25. 

Thk work is desigiied for the use of students in the Unirersity and 
High Schook 

<*Hto woric is rigidly ccleiitifte, and benoe poasases a me yalat. With thewid*- 
^^■rtartlnf growth d Unb ALglo-Saxon dialeet, the immense preient imd proe]p«cttT« 
power of thoMwith whom this is their * mother toiigae,* sach a treatise most be eoonted 
■Uke Interesting and usefhL*'— Watchman cmd B^fieetor, 

** A work of great research, muoh learning, and to every thinking scholar it will he a 
MMk of stody. The Ckrmanle origin of the En^h langoage, the afDnities of the Eng- 
fediwltfa other languages, asketdh of fiie dphabet^ a minute inyeitigatloii of theetymo 
" Off otUke Umgnage, &c^ of great yalue to erery philologist"— <?&MrMr. 



fflSTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

BY WILLIAM SPALDmO, A. M. 

YMiMWB OV LOQiO^ BUWOUC^ AXD mBAPHTOOi, DV Vmi UJIIfUSm OWtft, AMMUIWP 

12mo. 418 pages. Price |1 00. 

The abore work, which is just published, is offered as a Text-book 
Px the use of advanced Schools and Academies. It traces the Hterary 
progress of the nation from its dawn in Anglo^axon times, down to 
the present day. Ck>mmencing at this early period, it is so constructed 
as to introduce the reader gradually and easily to studies of this kind. 
OomparatiTely little speculation is presented, and those literary monu- 
ments of the earlier dates, which were thought most worthy of atten 
Hon, are described with considerable falness and in an attractive 
manner. In the subsequent pages, more frequent and sustiuned efforts 
are made to arouse reflection, both by occasional remarks on the rela- 
tions between intellectual culture and the other elements of society, 
and by hints as to the theoretical laws on which criticism should be 
founded. The characteristics of the most celebrated modem works are 
analyzed at considerable length. 

The manner of the author is remarkably plain and interesting; 
atanoat oompelling the reader to linger over his pages with tnwearied 
atUfttioii. 

If 
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OLASS-BOOK OF CHEMISTBT. 

Wr MUfWAMD h, TOUlIAHaL 
ISina 840 PagM. Prio« 76 Oento. 

1?«7 ptg« of thb book boan oridonoo of tho actlioi'a n^otioi 
•Ulitjof iMriMUjooiilbniiiQghkfiyktothA.oapaeity^ Tkii 

b a moril tvnAj potM«od hy tfao anthon of aoientifio adiool-book^ 
aad win ba approdaUd by crary diaariminatHig taadiar. It ia «q»a 
iiaUy wwnmamliHl by tha aminantly praetieal manner in whi^ aaeb 
aaljaei ia praaantad. Ita illiiatraftioDa aia drawn largaly from tlia filie- 
BooMoa of daily asperianae^ and tha iniaraat of tha pnpfl ia apaadily 
awakanad by tha aonaidaimtioe that Chamiatry ia not a matter beloag- 
ing axaliaiTriy to phyiieiana and profeHora. 

Drcm Paor, Wm. H. Bwauwr, ^Hmolptd 9f. OlMom 3t4d A e ad mn f ^ 
**Tba iialiwrtj ptaettcil ttauUt <f thaClfBooHwgtliif of Iha ftnOtar if- 
finHBiofllia iBlWBibii la ay cgiBloatli drfrfamlkao^aadgNig ItaTriat tm 
mfmlfat to aaj o(b« work aoirbdbto tho pabUQ.** 

JWn» "Datw Btmb, a. IL, ^rmwii f Frittelpal ^Ao JAAmmMooI i > i j) fli<aiwi 4 

'•Hb.Touiiam: Dbab Bmr-I h«fo owdtaUj onadnod yov CkM-Book on OMOi 
1*7, Md, la oqr oflBloB, H li bolt« aaiptod Ibr QM la adbooli aad aoadomito ttMB^aaj 
fft« wovk on tho niaoet that kai Mka «Bd« oqr obimslkQ. 

•• I hopo that tho loeooa «r foar CkM-Book wffl bo proportloMto to ttimfrili, aai 
!!■* Toar oArli to diftiM Ibo kaowlodfo «r OhoeiiMiy wffl bo dii]j ippndatod b7 tht 
Mndiorodaoitloa." 

> Ibr ieboih orfer fmnl nadiaf^wa kaoir of bo ^haMalaqrwnk oa 
rwhio'i a wtrj mpoot phawa aa ao MaBh m tiitfc**--Coa^ A d9mM m \ 



OHABT OF CHEMISTBT. 

BIT SDWIBD U TOUlUmL 

I 
Youmau^ Chart of Chemistry^ aooompUihea for the first time^ lor 
ahemiatry, what mapa and cfaarta have for geography, astronomy, gao> 
lagy, and the other natural adenee^ by presentbg a new and admir> 
able method of illnatrating this highly intereating and beantiM aeienea 
ita plan ia to represent ehemieal oompositionB to |he eye by eolorsl 
diagram^ the araaa of which expreaa proportional qnantit^f. 

above; ih atlas fosh 
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CLASS-BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. * 

BY B. N. OOMmeS, M. D. 
12ma 270 pages. Price 90 Gent& 

Ibis Yolome^ which is well adapted to the wants of sehools aii4 
aeademiei^ has been prepared from the ** Principles of Physiology, 
by Comings and Comstock, and is brought out in 'ts present form tA 
the urgent request of nnmerons friends of ednoation who hare highly 
eoBimended that work, which was found too ezpensiye for general use 
im tiie school-room. 

It will be found to explain and illustrate folly and dearly as many 
prinoiples of physiology as can be expected in a work of its limit 
That human physidogy can be made more easy of comprehension, more 
profitable, and more attractive to the beginner of the study, by appro- 
priate references to the comparative physiology of the inferior animal^ 
than by any other method, is an established fact in the mind of the 
author, which he has made eminently available in the preparation ol 
this work, thus giving to this work peculiar claims to the attention ol 
teachers. 

The work is illustrated by 24 glates and numerous wood-engrav- 
iDg^ comprising in all over 200 figures. 

COMPANIOK TO ABOYR (In Pnns.) Containing illustrations 
and Questions. 

COMMON SCHOOL PHYSIOLOaY. Dr. Comings. (Nbablt Bbaot.) 

J^VM Abbaham PowsisoR, Jr., Tmehtr, JTa, 204 BbKermertkom O t Ht, 3rvoiiff%t 
Jfmo Tork, 

** After sveijroiNAiI ^Tstirintflon of the GlMi-Book of PlijaiolQgf,b3rCoaitng% 1 
ett finely ai^^ fbat I eonslder it s perfbtmsaot of ti^efior ezoeUeooe. It embodlei a 
ftad of infonnatton nrpMsliig In importanot imd Tiriely that <tf aiqr <^ 
kind whidi baa eome nnder my B^coa.** 

^rvm LsDVKW J. Wxlub, Gtoilohbmy^ Conn, 

*It ai^eaiB to me to beadmlrablyadi^ted to the porpoao for wbieh it was desIgM^ 
Md I ttiink wffl resdily be admitted into onr Bchoolfli'* 

*The iUnatratiMia are more complete^ and in a style anperior to anyl have erM 
seen in s sobool-book, making it reaUj attraoUve to the eye.** 

From Wm. D. Shxpmam, Ba§i Edddam^ <X 

** Please aoc^ mj thanks for a copy of your * daas-Book of Physiology, by in 
OMuings.^ I haye given the work a somewhat carefiil examination, and am veiy strong! 
taspnased with its Tslne as an elementary work for sehools and fluniUes. It eontai>« 
a aimplA and Inoid exhibition of the antjeot iqMm wMoh it treats, and ilfautia^se th« 
■isn ee s by a great amount of instraetlTe and corions tnformatten, which sannot Ml tv 
jMke it aa attNe^vebook for ingenloDS yoeng persona* 
\9 
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MANUAL O P ELEMENTA|IT GEOLOGY 

BT BIS OHABLBS LTEUX^ M. A^ IL B. B. 
1 YoL 8yo. 512 pages. Price |1 74 

This is ft r^ptot qf^e fourth London edition of a work <tf disCb 
gnished repittfttM>n, beantifiilljr iliostrated by Fme Hmngouo) If ooDoom 
Bttng th^ production of a writer who stands at the head of the^^^paii 
meni of knowledge which he has undertaken to ezpltdn, is snfficienl 
gnaraoiy for the inyaluabk character of the work for the scientii&s 
fMider and obserrer, as well as for general use in onr seminaries oC 
learning. 

**Thero is no branch of natural BcSence where there Is a more qidcUf reenniDg ■•> 
ttmMf tar new editions of elementary books, than Geology. It is itself bat the genn «f 
aidenoe, dafly gathering fresh ftets and eKfeenAng its jorisdietion oyer r«w fields of ob* 
iervatioiL What ins a aatifllkotofyaocoiiBt of its diseoverles a fiBW years ago, is now ob- 
solete. And among the scholars and obserrers who haye done most to adyanoe the 
science, and are most competent to doddate its present condition, is the aathor «f tka 
Tolome bef<«e nBj*—(niarlMton Merewy. 



PRINCIPLES pF GEOLOGY. 

BT SIS OHAfiLBS LTELIh A. IL, F. S. & 
1 Vol Svo. 884 pages. Price |2 25. 

**Thi8 is a noble yolome of oyer 800 pages, 8yo., on fUr paper, in dear typc^ »^ 
•bndantly ilhistrated with maps, engrayings and woodonta— an honor to the pobUaheua 
who haye issaed it, and speaking well for the progreas in sdentific studies in this come 
try— -inaamach as it would not be re-published, without a fidr frospect of a remunerat- 
ing sde. It is a book that we cannot pretend to reyiew ; but we take pleasure in an- 
luohdng its appearance as a work which those of our readers interested hi the growhift 
and in many respeda yery practical sdenoe of gedogy, will be glad toeee^ The atoaier 
stands among the foremost of those who haye deyoted themselyea to readtaig the hlstaiy 
cf the earth as written in and upon its own bosom.**— {TArlsMon X^ffMer, 

**It wil only be neoissaiy to announce this new and lamdsome edition of lydTi 
standard work on geology, to induce all loyers of this most instrudiye Bcieno^ to seeoN 
a copy of the work, if possible ; for eyery suooesslye edition of such a work has is yafais 
which none of Hs predecessors had, inasmndi as new disooyeries are bdng eoostaaflf 
BBadeby the actlye author, and other distinguished geologists, wiiioh fDnstnrt^ tofid 
i in the work.*'— AMftm TYavOUr, 



GREEN'S BOTANY. 

QUARTO. BEATIFULLY ILLUSTRATBL, 

Designed for the Use of Sehook 

(KSAttT RXADT.) 
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O^ncotionol' Snrt^Books* 



CttEEK AND I^ATIlf-ConUitiied. 

BIZA*f LatSa TmtasmmSL ismo *.... 

- f ff«4y » ^^^mi^f l^rt ^ Note* ¥y Speneer. 12raD.«... •••• 

CHAM PLnrs Ihgtt mtk Owpraheniif QimSk OmauBMr. i2mo 

- CKXBO Dt Offldk. J^otet bprThaicb«r. llhn«vi'-^-v"*''v«.*>«^« 

-~— ^~' toart O lfctlUiK Noles by JohA8«a. ' £^o..:....#/..N.*;I«...»vf • 

HlBOBOVUSi Willi Notei^ by ProrJohfUoiL ' t^ino '..'.»*^«....^.:v»** 

HOBAOX. Wiib NotMf Jtc^ by LincoUi. - 13ipo. ...%...;.... %«., . ^ . v.\ « . f*^ • •^>r 

K OPBIC yfc Gmk OUendorit ISmb A...,.;...*;;....^,*..^.^...:^. 

lACITUr Hlltorieik Noim by TylM. Umo v.., ^:.flto..i,: 

' -Qi lUU mift md AgriooiA Notes by do. 12ino '..r.... 

XUOFUmrS lUnMrsbiliA Notes by Robbins. New mt. edit ISmo 

SALLV8T, with Notes by ProC BoUer. 12rao 

KnHHXB*8 UenMntlMT Ol'Mk Oranunir. By Edwards ajid Taylor. 

New improved edtuoL t2mo 150 

UYT. With Notes, &c., by Lincoln. IJHno Map ;..... 100 

QUIBTQBCUKTlU8Bujru0'LifiB tod Xiplfliti of Alexander the Great ' 

Edited and illastrated, with English Notes, by Professor Crosby. 12nio 1 00 

gOPHOCLXS* Oedipna I^jramraa. With' English Notes, by Howard 

Crosby. Umo * 75 

FBElfCEl* 

BAHflT>*aflta^n<|p^f'aw 1^ <f»M»l|fwfn (n ^^ry^- ^y Hs ^ 1 ToL ISmo.;.. ........ 100 

IgY tod*. \ I.'.,..... 401 

CHOVQnrS Frexioh CoirfomtkQf and Diaiognee, i8mo.. .»......>« ^ 

ToimgLadieiP Guide to French Compodtion. iSmd.. 7h 

OOLLOTS Dramatie French B«dor. ismo l oo 

OOVTAV, A, Ohoiz de Poeaiea. i^o l oo 

DX FI¥A*8 Xlementarj Ftaneh B«der. I0mo so 

do tSmo 100 




FXHEL0V8 TSLEKAQUX. Edited by Sarenne. 1 voL18mo....r 50 

or bound in 9 toIs. 18mo 02 

Le MottTO an Teetament Par J. F. Ostervald. 32mo 38 

OLLEirDOBFFS Vew Method of Learning French. Edited by J. L. Jewett. 

Wmo ..•♦•^•^ .- iw> s 

Method of T«eai7i1ng French. By v, ValtwL ismo. ,.; , i oo J i '\ 

KEY to each ToL ..^.../..v.-w ^ 75 

Firit fieoMma in Ftench. By 4Su W. tJre^ i8mo 

OO MPAW IOH to 011endor£r*t French Grammar. By G. W. tireene. l2mo 

OLLENDOIffF'S Grammar far Spaniarda to Learn French. By Simonne. i2mo. 

B0XMX£*8 FIrat French Beader. i^mo ^4. 

■ Seoond do. l2mo 

B0WA]r8 Modem French Beader. Umo , 

SIMON BgS Treatiie on French Verhi. ivot 

• 8PIEB8' and Snrenno'a Ctmiplete French and Engliah, and EngUdi and 
French Dictionar7< With Prononciation, fcc^ &c. One large 8vo. Tolome, 

of 1490 pp iij-jj- JBheep, 

SFEDt8 AHB 8UBKlilJME'8 Standard Pronoonolng Bietionarjr of ttie Roo^ 
and Engliih Langnagec (School Editio&.> Containing 973 pp. Vbe^ new 
and large type •.....*..- 1 50 

SXJBEiniFS i^ench and Engllih and ig« g !< (t % and Frmch Dictionary. 

4 16rao. 56dpp , ^ ,^,^ 9q 

French Manual and TraTctter't Oampanion. Mm© ' 62 

VOLTAIBX'8 Histoire de Gharlea Xn. Par Sarenne. 18mo. 50 

»*t^^>*-f-^- -~ ■ 
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FrL'm'^I^'i5i<I0^.*8 PWBLIOATI0NB. . ' M 



.-• *. ■ GERMAN* 

ADIEB'S Ptogressiye Oerman Reader^, i2nio : C «... i m 

— ; GeTBian and Snglish and Ex^lish and German Biotittfiary. Com- 
piled from the best authorities. 1 vol., large 8yo. Half Rutfia 5 90 

■ Abridged Oerman and JSngliah and SagUsh and German Dic- 



"ttonary. 12rao. 840 pp. . .,......., .m.,.a ...Half Russia, 1 5f 

ABLEB'd Hand-^ool^vQf ^ifscps^Ws^^ ISmo .^V/......, 1 50 

BBYAITS Jhrwttni^^:'^^ i2i^[ov.^,.,..: 75 

ECg^ 0gfegyE^iwBllGfei:^^ (hawDto. ' l^.moj. .'. ...... .^;^?. 4 v*^. ,; 1 00 

\. iiYEQJ^CWM^&^^^^^ 100 

OLIiipg^l^'S^Sja^S^^ 100 

J:t^^ i!0(^^^^^'^^^^^^ ^i;r;Sv«»^'— 75 

OLLBNBOBal^'S New Grammar for Germans to learn the EngUsbtialigdutge. 

By P. Ga nds. 12m6 , «... *...,..... T..,,t. 100 

KEY to do. 12mo , 75 

ITAIilAN. 

BABEnrS Italian and EngUsh and Bngliali and Italian Bictionary. 2 vols 

8mo. cloth»^. ^ 7 50 

tOBESTTS Italian Reader. l2mo 100 

UEABOWS' New Italian and EngUsh Bictionary. ivol. lOmo 150 

OIjJN BOBF FS New Method of Learning Italian. Edited by F. ForestL 12mo. 1 JBQ 

KEY to do. '. , 75 

VlLLESSIi^lSSf^l^J^p^ l»aioi.^....t..., ^ 50 

B]Dia^B^;dpll&' I^GwihW atzkd ^Uoqi^al Phrase Book; - ismo. . . ^v. ,> 60 

^BON^OTXOTtE; fittSjianTsU.) . 12md..;.......i..V. 1 25 

BE VMB^S Grammar of the Spanish Langoa^ i2mo too 

MANB EVIL 'S Spanish Header, l^mo , 25 

DCANBEVIL'S Second Header, in Spanish. i2mo 50 

MABSH'S Book-keeping in Spanish. 8vo 150 

OLLENBOBFFS New Method of Learning Spanish. By M. Velazquez^ 

and T. 8i monn6. 12mo..... i'* 1 OO 

K EY to do 75 

OLLENBOBFFS New Method of Learning English applied to the Spanish. 

By Professors Paleiizuela and Carenno. 12mo , 2 00 

B^y to dd,... iv- T ".. 75 

OLLEN ^BF F'S Grammarlior l^j^niprds to ieam S^lish. Hy Palehzueia. i2ino. 2 00 

^jEEYto do. vt^v. . w^...'. 4. ^v..;»f.^. •.«.».... 75 

COMONNFS Grammar for Efj^iU^iu^.^^ l2iiio 2 00 

KEYtoda .:/.... .>»>.';;^i\^..Ui.\i 75 

SEOANE'S Neoman and Baretti's Spaiush and English and English and 
Spanish Bictionary. By Velazquez. With Pronunciation, &c., &c. One 

large 8vo. vol. ofHOOpp 5 00 

— Abridged edit, of do. 12mo nearly ready 175 

TOLON'S Elementary Spanish Header. i2mo 63 

YELAZQUEZV New Spanish Header. With Lexicon. 12mo 125 

— : Spanish Phrase Book. iSmo I . 38 

FjBtST BOOK in Orthography, (in SpanUh.) i2mo 50 

HEBREW. 



^ German edition, by Conant. 8vo ..►<.,.,.., ..^, 3 00 ^ 

VHLEMANFS SyriM Oramma£ Translated from the German. By Enoch 3 50 ^ 
Hutchinson. 1 voL 8vo. •.*-»• " ^ 
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